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Is tt neatness of work ? 
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Is tt speed of operation ? 

Ts tt durable construction ? 

Ts it variety of uses ? 

Is tt simplicity for beginners ? 

Ts tt mechanical accuracy ? 

Ts it beauty or compactness ? 
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THE APOSTOLATE OF THE PRESS. 


INVITATION TO THE CONVENTION 


OF 


THE APOSTOLATE OF THE PRESS. 


You are invited to be present at a Convention of the Apostolate 
of the Press, to be held in Columbus Hall, West Sixtieth Street near 
Columbus Avenue (adjoining the Paulist Church), New York City, 
on WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY, JANUARY 6 and 7, 1892. You are 
invited because it is believed that you are likely to be interested in 
the spread of Catholic Truth through the medium of the Press. 

The Convention will be composed of the laity, men and women, 
from all parts of the United States and Canada, who believe that the 
printing-press offers to Apostolic zeal golden opportunities for the 
conversion of our fellow-countrymen, as well as for elevating the moral 
and spiritual condition of Catholics themselves. You will find here- 
with the letter of the Archbishop of New York approving and praising 
the calling of the Convention, and placing it under the auspices of 
Ecclesiastical authority. 

A few words in explanation of the objects of the Convention are 
necessary. At the outset it should be understood that there is no 
purpose to form a society or to interfere with societies at present en- 
gaged in the Apostolate of the Press. Organization, in the sense of 
forming a society, is not at all intended. On the contrary, societies 
already in existence are to be encouraged, assisted, their membership 
increased, their success brought conspicuously before the public and 
made matter of emulation for the whole Church in America. We 











trust to have members present from all Catholic societies which in 
any way use the Press for the good of Religion, but it will be open to 
all good Catholics of the laity who take a practical interest in this 
Apostolate. 

The object is to bring the best men and women of our laity to- 
gether under the auspices of the clergy, to take council how to use 
the Press for the good of religion, especially with a view to converting 
the non-Catholic American people. We are right and we can prove 
it, and the most universal medium of doing so is the Press. How to 
do it, why it should be done, when and where it can best be done, by 
what agencies and by overcoming what obstacles—these practical 
questions will be discussed freely and answered fully by the Catholic 
men and women most competent to do so. Arrangements are being 
made to have papers read by representative Catholics from all parts 
of the country, especially by those who have already distinguished 
themselves by their zeal in the Apostolate of the Press. These are 
more numerous and of higher consideration than one would at first 
glance suppose. The topics will embrace the entire field of this great 
Apostolate, such as how to get the truth into the secular press; the 
uses of fiction in the Apostolate of the Press; how to interest children 
for the truth; how to reach infidels, agnostics, and old-fashioned Pro- 
testants respectively ; the Apostolate of the Press and Intemperance ; 
Reading Circles, their uses and how to form them: the Apostolate of 
the Press and prisons, reformatories, and hospitals; how to assist 
soldiers and sailors to good reading; the Apostolate and Catholic 
charitable societies; the use of the Press in the conversion of the 
colored people. All of these exceedingly interesting subjects, 
and others equally so, will be treated by competent persons in care- 
fully prepared papers, each of which will be followed by a free and 
informal discussion of the topic, so that the entire field of the Aposto- 
late of the Press will be gone over. The papers and discussions 
will, it is hoped, be collected and published at cost price after the 
Convention, furnishing a hand-book for the guidance of zealous 
members of the laity in forming societies or for personal exercise of 
zeal in the distribution of the Printed Truth. 

By attending the Convention you will lend your name publicly 
to the good cause of the true religion; you will learn how to use the 
most powerful means of saving the souls of your neighbors, both 
Catholics and non-Catholics; you will make the personal acquaintance 
of the best men and women of the Catholic Church in America, and 
your experience will be every way as delightful as it will be profitable. 
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You will help to show what is little known outside the Church, that 
our laity are full of the highest intelligence, are actuated by practical 
zeal, and are trustworthy and trusted by the highest authority. 

We therefore urge upon you the privilege of attending. Be with 
us on the auspicious Feast of the Epiphany, the manifestation of Jesus 
Christ to the nations. Largely attended and by men and women 
well and favorably known in their communities or their professions, 
the Convention will fitly begin the celebration of the discovery of this 
New World, an event which resulted from the science, the spirit of 
adventure, and above all the Apostolic zeal of the great Catholic Dis- 
coverer. Your acceptance of this Invitation will involve some sacri- 
fice of time, but no contributions of money will be asked. 

Is not the cause aninspiring one? Do you not long to personally 
participate in this great work, the Apostolate of the Press, so perfectly 
adapted to your state of life in the world, a work which Divine Pro- 
vidence is now favoring with promises of marvellous success ? 


THE PAULIST FATHERS. 


Your acceptance of this Invitation, if addressed to Rev. Walter 
Elliott, Office of Zhe Catholic World, 120 West Sixtieth Street, New 
York City, will secure you the necessary credentials as a member of 
the Convention. 





LETTER OF THE ARCHBISHOP OF NEW YORK. 


ARCHBISHOP’S HOUSE, 452 MADISON AVE., 
NEW YORK, October 26, 1891. 


REV. DEAR FATHER Ex.ioTr: I am glad that you see your 
way to resume the work inaugurated by the revered Father Hecker, 
and recommended by the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore: I 
mean the diffusion of Catholic Truth by the publication of short 
articles, leaflets, and similar productions, intended to dispel preju- 
dice and to defend sound doctrine. You are no doubt aware that 
the Rev. Joseph H. McMahon, of this Cathedral, has been engaged 
in similar work during the past three years, and has already dis- 
tributed many thousand copies of short papers explaining salient 
points of Catholic discipline and dogma. Kindred societies, actuated 
by the same praiseworthy spirit, are successfully established else- 
where. In a country like ours, where the Apostolate of the Press 
has an immense and almost an unlimited mission, there is ample 
room for many workers in the same field, and I therefore applaud 
. and bless your zeal in calling a convention to further this good work 
and to devise ways and means by which it may be strengthened and 
made permanent. After all, intelligent minds want to know the 
truth; St. Thomas says: ‘‘In no way is the truth disclosed better 
than by refuting those who contradict it.’’ And Tertullian wrote, 
long before the Angelic Doctor, ‘‘ Truth blushes only at conceal- 
ment.”’ 

Wishing you all success in your noble project, and begging God 
to bless it most abundantly, I remain 


Very faithfully yours, 


M. A. CORRIGAN, Aép. 
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THE PIROGUE OF THE AURICULAS. 


Now, madame, a story this Christmas afternoon, if you 
please; your own story. Nay, do not expostulate! What story 
could so interest an old friend? It still wants an hour till mon- 
sieur your husband and the boys return from the matinée. You 
“have time. 

It is so droll to relate of myself! But, as monsieur wishes, 
so be it. All that I will tell is true, and of the truth. Why 
say I this? It is so trivial, monsieur cannot doubt. 

Ten years ago to-day, of a Christmas morning, at the Aurora 
Mass, I met Francois—I and the grand-mére, and the good M. 
and Mme. Robert, who have the doulangerie over which we did 
live. Ah, monsieur, you smile at my English! Good! I will tell 
my story in French. If I could speak monsieur’s great language 
as he speaks the French— But I must not desire all things. 

As I said, we four met at the Aurora Mass, and as we as- 
cended the steps of the cathedral a young man, who carried a 
violin-case, stopped to greet our good friends the baker and his 
wife. Grandmother was for pressing on through the crowd 
when Mme. Robert would have introduced to us the young 
man, whom she called M. Francois Malan. But madame was 
persistent, and when grandmother recognized how respectful M. 
Malan was to her, and how he was in awe of me, she was re- 
conciled. And monsieur need not laugh! It is quite true that 
he was in awe of me, and monsieur will not deny that he is hand- 
some. That I saw, though I kept my eyes down and did not 
appear to look him in the face while he told us that he was 
to have a part in the orchestra at the Mass. 

The good God will forgive me, but the music was very beau- 
tiful that Christmas morning ten years ago! 

Copyright. Very REV. A. F. HEwIT. 1891. 
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When I went:down to the bake-house towards nightfall to 
fetch our little dinner, I remarked to Mme. Robert that the 
violins at Mass were not in accordance. 

“You must have been asleep, mademoiselle,” retorted mad- 
ame. ‘“M. Malan not to know how to play!”—and she banged 
to the oven-door. 

“ But there were others,” I said. “And this M. Malan, he 


is a boy!” 

Madame put her hands on her hips and nodded her head 
vigorously. ‘“M. Malan,” she said, “is first violin at the French 
opera.” 


I drew in my breath. First in my reverence was the good 
God and our Lady, then grandmother, and then music. For, 
monsieur, I had a voice, yes. 

“Ts he the one you said might get me place in the chorus?” 
I asked, abashed. 

Madame nodded her head. “He is a good boy, mademoi- 
selle. I have known him always; he is my godchild.” 

Again I drew in my breath. ‘Madame, you must never * 
speak to M. Malan of my desire to enter the chorus. I forbid 
you,” I commanded. 

adame stared at me, amazed; and I took up the pan of 
bread¥gnd meat, and went up the stairs slowly to grandmother. 

MonSteur must understand that I desired to be in the chorus 
not for itself, but for the picayunes it would bring to grand- 
mother. Monsieur is a man of affairs, and he knows that one 
cannot live well on one hundred and eighty dollars a year, and 
that is all we received for the rent of the Auriculas, the little 
place left us out of the dead past. And here I may tell you 
that I had never seen my father, my mother died when I was 
a child, and that I only knew grandmother, and grandmother 
very poor, but never stouter of heart than on this Christmas 
day of 1879. 

I thought of her poverty, and of the music at the cathedral, 
and a little of M. Malan, and I suppose I looked sorrowful, for 
grandmother asked me why I was sad. I laughed and told her 
some of the truth. “I think much of what I am to do; I am 
eighteen,” I said. 

“You can sew, my Iréne,” she suggested. 

Monsieur, I confess it! I can cook—I adore to cook! But 
to sew—I detest to sew! I sighed and looked out on the 
bright sky, and said under my breath, “I have a voice, grand- 
mother.” 


, 
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“Yes,” she smiled; “and you will sing to me after dinner.” 

At this I took heart and said boldly: “I have spoken to 
Father Rosseau, and he says if it is the will of the good God 
so it will be; and we must have wherewith to live, and I can 
gain heaven there as well as elsewhere if my intention is pure; 
and to have a voice is a gift of the good God—and, grand- 
mother, I would sing in the chorus at the French opera.” Just 
so did the words fly from my lips. 

She laid aside her napkin and rested her hands on the edge 
of the table. “Little one,” she said softly, “I do not say I 
wish this otherwise than as is the will of the good God. Have 
you spoken of your desire to any other than Father Rosseau?”’ 

“To Mme. Robert,” I replied. 

“And you had no trust in me, Iréne, my little one!’ she 
exclaimed. 

Ah, how sad that made me! I wept, monsieur, yes; and I 
begged to be forgiven, saying I feared that she would oppose 
me. 

“Will the old bird refuse to let its young eat?” she asked. 

But for all her courage and gentleness, I knew her heart was 
troubled. And what a web of wrinkles that ugly spider, trouble, 
had woven over grandmother's face. But the good God kept her 
heart sweet! , 

While I cleared the dinner-table, we talked over angi’ settled 
how I was to make my application to the chorus-master. I did 
not speak to grandmother of M. Malan, although I knew from i 
what Mme. Robert had told me that his influence with the mas- 
ter was great. 

We had so much to talk about, serious talk concerning my 
future, that it was late before grandmother was ready to take 
her after-dinner nap. Then, when she lay back in her chair, I 
sung to her as was my custom; on this occasion choosing my 
softest song, one she loved to hear from that forgotten opera, 
Petite et Blanche, by the forgotten Charpentier. The apostrophe 
to the south wind: 

“ South Wind, O South Wind, sweet zs thy breath ! 

Thou singest of life, never of death ; 
Thou singest to me the silvery psalms 
Sung by an angel who dwells ’mong the palms; 
Sung by an angel whose silvery psalms 
Thou bringest laden with fragrance from the fair land of palms.” 


And repeat;. and, monsieur, all my voice is not lost? If you 


think so, then it is because you are old and dlasé. 
VOL. LIV.—21 
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Believe me! all the time I sung I thought of the violin I 
had heard that morning. But Francois must not know this, for, 
monsieur, he is vain, you are vain, all men are vain! 

On the Monday after Christmas we—grandmother and my- 
self—went to the early Mass to commend me and my _ pur- 
pose to the good God and our Lady. I did not realize the 
seriousness of the step I was about to take, but grandmother, 
yes. And on our way to the Opera House, as we went down 
the old street so quiet, so dear to every Lousianian, she held my 
hand in hers and whispered: “You are such a little one, and 
your hand is small and your heart is big. Iréne, your father 
and your father’s fathers were honest and honorable ; make your 
heart and your hand strong with prayer; always, always with 
prayer, that the little hand and the big heart be honest and 


” 


true, honest and true! 

She almost made me weep, she did; and for answer I held 
her hand warm and tight. 

My heart was very small when I stood in the presence of the 
men before whom I was to try my voice. The manager to 
whom we had applied had been respectful in his manner, but 
discouraging. “So many think they can sing,” he said. And 
then he took us to a room which contained a piano and elegant 
furniture, and about which sat a number of men smoking. In 
my ignorance I had supposed I would sing accompanied by the 
orchestra, and I dreaded meeting M. Malan. Therefore it was 
a relief when I heard the manager request one whom he called 
“ Henri” to accompany me on the piano. At first, though what 
he played was the simple air of “In the Desert,” my voice trem- 
bled, but presently love touched my lips, for I thought of grand- 
mother, and how I would make her last days comfortable, and 
then I sung as I had never sung before. 

“Tf, monsieur,” I said to the manager when the song ended— 
oh! I was bold—“ if Mme. Chevreuil could be permitted to ac- 
company me?” 

He did not look pleased. “The last was quite good,” he 
said; “M. Henri will continue.” 

I was infuriated. “Ah, monsieur of Paris,” I thought, “you 
think me little, but I shall conquer you!”” And I sang. 

It was nothing to me that they clapped their hands, that they 
cried “Excore!’” But it was victory when monsieur of Paris 
bowed to grandmother profoundly, and implored Mme. Chevreuil 


to accompany me. 
“What shall it be?” she whispered. 
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“The ‘South Wind,’ ” I answered. 

There was so much smoke in the room! I wished to puri- 
fy it. 

It is enough to say that I was engaged for the chorus at a 
small salary that seemed to me large. I sang night after night, 
often as close to M. Malan as I am now to you, monsieur. At 
last I was given a small part, and on the night of my first ap- 
pearance in it Francois gave me the flowers you see preserved 
in the frame above your head. Before that he had been in the 
habit of bowing to me when we met, but we never paused to 
converse. 

Now that I had a part, I was almost a grand madame, and 
so hired Diane, Mme. Robert’s black maid, to attend me to and 
from the Opera House. This I did to please grandmother, not 
because it was necessary; for, in all my experience of the stage 
I was treated not alone with respect but with consideration. 
Perhaps because I am so little; eh, monsieur? But I think it 
was because I respected myself. 

One morning there was to be a grand rehearsal of a new 
opera, with the full orchestra present. I had taken my place, 
and was thinking to myself whether I could not afford grand- 
mother an unusual treat by way of a dinner at the lake, when 
M. Malan crossed the stage. He was about to pass me with a 
bow, but something made him change his mind, and, with some 
hesitation, he said: “I congratulate mademoiselle—with her 
permission ?” 

Instead of replying I said: “I wish to thank monsieur for 


the flowers he gave me the other night.” ‘ 
“It was too much of a condescension in mademoiselle to 
accept them,” he answered, and— Has monsieur ever seen Fran- 


cois blush ? 

“Was it?” I asked. “For a truth I don’t know; no one 
ever before thought to give me flowers.” 

He was about to speak when ‘the manager gave the command 
for us to put ourselves in readiness to begin. I was provoked, 
yes! I wished to hear what he would say. I have asked him 
since what it was, and he says: “Why, little one, I have for- 
gotten.” Forgotten! O you men, you men! 

A few days after M. Malan came to our lodgings and asked 
for Mme. Chevreuil. Madame /—it makes me laugh even now. 
He was in distress at. having to disturb madame, but mademoi- 
selle her granddaughter had forgotten a roll of music at the 
Opera House—“ Ah!” he exclaimed, “ but mademoiselle is here.” 
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O Francois, Francois, the hypocrite! I should have distrusted a 
man who could feign so well. 

Yes, I was there, sewing; and so busy I could scarce lift my 
eyes to thank him and say that he need not have troubled 
to bring the music to me, as he must have known I did not 
need it. He looked so sad when I said this that in an in- 
stant I repented, and added, “ But monsieur has his violin.” 

His eyes were almost too grateful. However, it was of grand- 
mother he asked permission to play. He is proud of his genius 
for the violin. That, I grant, he has a right to be. After he 
jaid aside the violin, he sat and talked with grandmother, and I 
listened, continuing to sew. All I could say was yes and no, 
piping like a little bird and quite as innocent. 

When he had left us I waited for grandmother to express 
her opinion. She said nothing. I talked about everything that 
would lead her to tell me what she thought of him, and she 
remained silent. At last I asked, gazing out of the window: 
“What do you think of M. Malan, grandmother?” 

She laughed and said, “Come here, little one”; and I went 
and knelt beside her arm-chair, and hid my face in her arm. 

“What do I think of M. Malan?” she said. “He is a great 
rosy-cheeked boy—but he plays divinely.” 

Then I knew she was pleased, and I kissed her and ran 
away to my room. 

He came again, and again, and again; and although we 
never spoke of love, I knew that he loved me, and he knew 
that I loved him. I had become quite famous, and the season 
vas drawing to a close, when Francois asked to speak to 
madame, my grandmother, alone. I waited in my room, know- 
ing what he was saying, but not knowing what she would answer ; 
therefore the time seemed long. Very long it had grown to me 


when Diane came to say that Mme. Chevreuil wished to see Mlle. 
Iréne in the little se/ov. 

I looked at his face to see’ what it would say, and what I 
saw made my heart leap, and I said, quite under my breath, 
“Francois!” ; 

Does monsieur think I was too ready to be won? Let him 
think how dear I am to Francois before he answers that question. 

He caught my hands and led me to grandmother, who made 
us kneel, one on each side of her. She rested her hands lightly 
on us for a moment, saying nothing; her silence speaking much. 
Then she bade us cheerily to be seated, and our tongues were 
loosed, finding so much to say that we almost talked together. 
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Francois was much surprised when he heard I would have a 
dower, our little place of the Auriculas. He called me a queen 
with territorial rights, and himself a poor troubadour. Francois 
is such a droll boy! It was at this time, as well, that it was 
decided that I was to leave the stage. Was I glad of this? In 
truth I was. I adored music, but I cared more to have a 
little home with Francois and grandmother than to be as great 
as Mlle. Blanche Servain. Excore is sweet to hear, but to my 
ears maman is of heaven. 

One morning at our Lady’s altar there was a Mass in white, 
and in the presence of M. and Mme. Robert and grandmother 
we were wed, and Father Rosseau gave us the blessing that has 
never, never left myself and Francois. We have never had 
sorrow? Listen, and then answer for yourself. But the blessing 
was with us always, always. 

At the time of our marriage, as it is still, the violin of Fran- 
cois was in such demand that we were almost rich. Therefore 
it was that he bought this house, not furnishing it all at once, 
but little by little, till it is as monsieur now sees it, quite ele- 
gant, and I do not hesitate to say, in good taste. This alone 
would not satisfy Francois. “It is not enough that we have a 
house in the city,” he said; “we must havea place to spend the 
summer when the singers have flown away, and my violin sleeps 
and dreams of the glory it is to bring its master. The Auricu- 
las no longer has a tenant; what do you think, Iréne?” 

“T think,” I replied, “that my boy is lazy”; and laughed. 

“You are one mock-bird!” cried Francois in English. (It is 
mockeeng-bird, as monsieur knows. That boy never will speak 
English well, though I talk to him the English to tire him to 
the correction of his faults.) The end was, that when we had 
consulted grandmother we had our way, and Francois went to 
arrange the house of the Auriculas for us to live in. While he 
was away grandmother fell ill, and before we could move her to 
the country’ she died. She was eighty-seven when she died, 
monsieur ; and how blameless her life, the good God knoweth. 
You may well believe that our hearts were sad when we went 
to the Auriculas, though we knew she was in Paradise. 

“TI do not remember my mother, and she was all that to 
me,” I said to Francois. 

“And my mother died when I was but a baby,” said he to 
me. The trouble brought us nearer to one another than we 
were before. The blessing followed us, monsieur. 

It was a pretty place, the Auriculas—the house up on a 
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bluff that stretched out into the Mississippi, forming a little pe- 
ninsula. Back of the house was a field and garden, where the 
auriculas, the roses, and jasmine grew thick as weeds and plenti- 
ful as grass. And further back on the main-land was our field 
of sugar-cane, which a Gascon worked for us on shares. From 
three sides of the house we could view the river, that is like the 
sea for strength and majesty, and for cruelness too. Down the 
river, about three-fourths of a mile away, in the sunlight and in 
the moonlight, we could look upon the town of Plaquemines. 
And when the wind came from there we could hear, like the 
buzz of many insects, the hum of the saw-mills and the call of 
the men ; the song of the teamsters on the road, the crack of 
their whips, the happy laugh of the hands in the fields; and 
wherever the wind, the whistle of the birds, the singing that is 
like no other singing, of the mocking-birds. 

We lived quite in state: .a negress, Priscille, to cook; her boy 
Tarbon to care for the horse and buggy that carried us to Pla- 
quemines, to Mass, and to visit the friends we soon made, and 
who all spoke of Francois as of a planter. That would make 
me laugh, for I could but think of the garden when they called 
Francois a planter. For Francois had worked to make what he 
called “harmony” in the garden. The rose must grow in one 
place, the narcissus in another, and so on with all the others. 
Monsieur, those flowers became enraged, and they grew more 
madly wild than before. Then I said, “ Francois, you improve 
much on the good God.” “You mock-bird!” he cried. He 
always says that when I am right and, monsieur, he says it very 
often. 

For our own pleasure, that no one else could share with us 
it was so small, we had our pirogue. A pirogue? Why, a boat, 
shallow, its ends curved like the horns of the moon, and very 
light. Imagine a magnolia petal large enough to hold two per- 
sons, and yoy have its weight. And as lightly as a magnolia 
petal would float on the water, not less lightly floated our 
pirogue. 

This same pirogue caused our first dissension, and gave me a 
dark hour—dark like the wind-clouds that sometimes come close 
to the earth, blighting whatever they touch. It happened in this 
way. Francois would call the pirogue Iréne, and I would call 
it Francois. ‘“ Well,” said he, “so it be; we will call it Fran- 
cois.” Then the little fool, that is myself, monsieur, thinks: “He 
is very ready to call it for himself; he has become tired of me.” 
And without a word I went out on the gallery. After a little, 
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I heard him get the paint-pot and the brushes, and presently he 
called to know if I would come to see him paint on the name. 

I tried to call out “No” in a decided tone, but my voice 
broke down. In an instant he stood before me, paint-pot in one 
hand, brushes in the other. ‘“ What is it ? what is it?” he cried. 
I made my heart hard. “Francois will be a sweet name for the 
pirogue,” I said, and my foot went so—pat, pat! His eyes be- 
came round like an owl’s and his jaw fell. Still my foot went 
pat, pat! “I thought you wished it so,” he said, and put down 
the paint and brushes. ‘“ You wanted so!’ I retorted. His face 
became white, and he looked weary, oh, so weary! Something 
touched my heart, and I threw my arms about his neck and hid 
my face on his shoulder. He did not embrace me, his arms fell 
so, limp. “Francois,” I whispered, “please call the pirogue as 
you wish.” 

I thought to hear him say “Iréne,” but he answered prompt- 
ly, “ We will call it ‘The Pirogue of the Auriculas.’”’ 

“TI like the name, for a truth,” I whispered. I felt him 
tremble, but otherwise he did not move. 

“You do not call me mock-bird,” again I whispered. 

“ Quack, quack!” he said twice, but I kissed him rather than 
he should say it thrice. 

That pirogue! I would get in it cautiously, monsieur—cau- 
tiously ; a pirogue is easy to upset—and Francois would paddle 
me up the river or down the river, or up the bayou of Plaque- 
mines, but always to some new spot. And sometimes we would 
run the boat ashore, alight, and wander in the woods heavy with 
perfume ; the woods that would be dark were they not lit up by 
the white magnolias and the fire-bushes of crimson azalea. Mon- 
sieur, we were young, and we are not yet old. 

One day Francois went out to fish, and I was alone on the 
gallery watching his return, when the good God whispered to 
me a message I was glad to hear. And even as I listened, 
happy tears in my eyes, from Plaquemines came the peal of the 
bells ringing the noon-day Angelus; celebrating the message 
that was brought to Mother Mary—that, but with greater glory, 
was like the message brought that day to me. 

How shall I make monsieur comprehend the joy of Francois! 
How proud he was; he seemed to grow before my eyes. And 
tender? Ah, yes! I was queen supreme, and I might have been 
a tyrant, but was not. 

The time arrived when Francois was needed in his place in 
the orchestra, and we were obliged to separate, for the doctor 
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would not permit me to return to the city. ‘It will be best for 
madame in every way to remain here,” he said. “And for the 
angel who is coming, think you not that its first experience 
would be more pleasant in the country than in the town ?” 

So it happened when she, my little Frances, came to the Au- 
riculas, Francois was not there to bid her welcome. The doctor 
telegraphed from Plaquemines to tell him of her arrival, and the 
next evening he was with us. ‘“ What think you of our little 
one, our angel, our own, Francois?” I asked as he knelt by 
my side and tried to talk to Frances in my arms. “I think she 
has a voice,” he replied, and laughed. Did I strike him on the 
ear? Yes. ‘“ Does she look like me or you? She has your eyes, 
Francois,” I insisted. “My faith! I think she looks like nothing 
but herself,” he said and still laughed. But when that boy saw 
that I was not strong to be teased, and that I was about to 
weep, he told the truth: that he jested, and that Frances was 
so beautiful she could look like no one but me. I blushed like 
a young girl, but presently, when I took occasion to look in the 
mirror, I saw I was pretty, monsieur, yes. 

How good our friends were to us I must not pause to tell. 
Mme. Robert came from New Orleans to stay awhile, and to be 
the godmother of Frances, the doctor the godfather. I could 
not go to Plaquemines to the baptism of Frances, but waited on 
the gallery with Priscille for her return. And when Francois 
brought her back to my arms, I loved my little girl, if possible, 
more than I did before. For, not alone was she my child, the 
child of “Francois, but she was, as well, the child of the good 
God. 

I now began to desire the time to come when the doctor 
would permit me to return to New Orleans. Francois could not 
come to the Auriculas oftener than once in a fortnight, and it 
worried me to think that Frances was a stranger to her father. 
I teased the doctor to permit me to depart, but he would say: 
“When the fine air brings the bloom to madame’s cheek.” 

It was late in November and the air was full of the silken 
rustle of the cane falling under the knives of the cutters, and red 
with the flamingoes sailing to the most southern marshes. “The 
river has risen to such a height that he peeps over the levee 
when the wind enrages his bosom,” said the doctor to me one 


morning. “It is the north wind,’ I pleaded. “ Permit me to 
return to the city, my good friend.” He smiled. “ My child, 
the wind is there as well as here,” he answered. 


That night the wind came from everywhere; and at times we 
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could hear the tolling of the bells at Plaquemines, the clanging 
of the plantation bells that call the hands at sunrise, at noon, at 
sunset, and when there is danger from the treacherous river. 
From the windows we could see the lanterns flit, carried here 
and there along the levee; and when there was a lull in the 
storm we could hear the crash of axes, the shout of the men build- 
ing up and strengthening the weak places in our bulwark against 
the wash and surge of the mighty river. Mighty !—how little that 
word to express what the Mississippi is when he takes on himself 
to show that he is king. 

Up on our high bluff we had no fear. The river could not 
reach us, nor the land behind us that was shielded by the bluff 
of the Auriculas stretching out into the water, and by the belt 
of bluffs that stretched to the west and to the southeast. Still, 
we were glad when the wind subsided. Still more so when the 
morning brought the blessed sun, and a neighbor who came out 
of the goodness of his heart to tell us that the river, laughing at 
us, had gone down in the night, and that there was no longer 
danger of an overflow. “Ah, M. River!” I cried, “you change 
your mind to swallow up the land—but me and my little 
Frances up here you cannot get.” The neighbor laughed and 
went his way; the river rippled and sparkled and whispered low 
along its banks; and I watched the men outlined against the 
sky leave the levee, and thé cutters going to the fields. Then 
Frances, Priscille, Tarbon, and myself were alone on the bluff of 
the Auriculas, no one nearer than those at Plaquemines, and the 
hands in the fields a mile away. 

On the evening of that day Francois was to come, and Tar- 
bon was to drive the buggy to the station at Plaquemines to 
meet him. Priscille was to go along, for there was business to 
be done at the shops that could not be trusted to Tarbon. The 
train would arrive at seven, but I said to Priscille that she had 
better start for Plaquemines between four and five. ‘“ You have 
to go to the apothecary’s, to the grocery, and to the post-office ; 
all this will take time,” I said to her. You see I knew Priscille ; 
what with her not being quick, and what with her tongue being 
long, she would lose time. 

Priscille and Tarbon had driven away, and now there was no 
one in the house but Frances and myself—Frances fast asleep, I 
so wide awake. I tried to read, I sewed awhile, and wished it 
were time to prepare the dinner which we were to eat at eight. 
After six o'clock would be time enough for that. ‘“ Well,” I 
thought, “the doctor may forbid if he wish, but I return with 
Francois to New Orleans.” 
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About six o'clock Frances awoke and I arrayed her in her 
finest white, as, I thought to myself, in the time to come I 
would for her First Communion, and later, when her Francois 
would come to take her from me, I would array her to stand 
before the altar. ‘“ But, Frances,” I said to her with much seri- 
ousness, “he, whoever he is, must be as good as is Francois, 
thy father.” She laughed when I said this. Perhaps she under- 
stood; who knows? 

When she was clothed I put her in her little coach and 
wheeled her on to the gallery. Then, on my knees beside her, 
I took a little hand of hers and put it to her forehead, to her 
breast, and from shoulder to shoulder, left to right. ‘Thou hast 
signed thyself with the sign of the cross, Frances,” I whispered 
to her; “and now, my angel, ‘The good God bless papa and 
mamma’—” My lips closed, my heart stood still, as there came 
to my ears a rumbling noise, a crash of timber, a splash—splash, 
and then a gurgle of the sweeping river, and silence! 

I snatched Frances to my bosom—she never cried—and ran 
the length of the gallery to see 

To see the river where had been our field and garden; to see 
the river eating away the bluff on which stood the house; to see 
the river curl round the bluff that was now an island; to hear 
the sullen grumble of the clods of clay and loom detaching 
themselves to slide into the water laughing at me in the setting 
sun; to feel the house shaken to its foundation, to feel my child 
warm at my heart. 

Over the railing of the gallery that ad been the only one to 
face the river I leaned and saw the pirogue dancing on the 
water, and fastened by a rope and staple to the landing made 





by Francois. 


I was perfectly calm, and prayed earnestly in my heart to the 
good God to be permitted to reach the pirogue, and for strength 
to paddle it away from the bluff before what was left of it was 
swallowed up by the water. 

My arms and hands must pe free, and snatching up a shawl 
I rested Frances on my back and bound her to me as does an 
Indian mother with her child. Frances did not cry; no, she did 


not cry! 
The water washed over the landing, and the stairs that led 
down to it swayed to and fro. It was growing dark, and I 


was yet some little distance from the bottom, when the stairs 
slipped and cracked and fell in together with a dull report, and I 
was flung on my face and hands in the water on the landing. 
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Partly stunned, I recollected to put back my hand to feel if 
Frances were safe. As my hand touched her body she drew a 
long breath like a sigh, and I was dumbly thankful that she 
slept, not wondering how that could be. 

To find the staple to which was fastened the rope of the pi- 
rogue I had to grope in the water, and when I found it, it was 
well for me that I> had learned to tie and untie the slip-knot, 
for the water had made the rope difficult to unloose. 

I was still calm, and when at last in the pirogue, every 
thought was put aside but the one that the safety of Frances 
depended on my being able to paddle the boat far enough away 
to prevent its being sucked in with the house and the bit of 
land on which it stood. Once out of the eddy of the water, the 
tide swept us on fast enough, and far enough for me not to hear; 
but in the light of the rising moon I saw the house topple and 
disappear. 

Now that I was free to think, I realized that I was cold, and 
that as I was so must Frances be, and that it was strange she 
did not cry. I felt me over quickly to see if I had on one gar- 
ment that was dry, and found none. Then, sitting in the pirogue, 
I loosed her from her place on my back to lay her against my 
bosom that was warm for her. 

I laid her in my lap to take off her wet clothes, and when I 
took off her cap, in the bright moonlight, I saw where a plank 
of the stair—and I had not known it!—must have struck her; 
I saw the head of my little one bruised and broken—and I 
knew that she was—dead ! 


Monsieur, you will pardon me—I am her mother! 

I now know that it was out of the mercy of the good God 
that she was taken so, without suffering, for in the end she 
would have died of the wet and exposure. But for a time I was 
out of my mind. I rocked her to and fro in my arms, calling 
on her by every name of love I knew, till I fell, as it were, into 
a stupor, droning, “ Frances, Frances, Frances!’ As I said over 
and over her name, without an effort on my part, it melted into 
Francois, and my ungrateful heart became conscious of the grief 
that would be his if he lost us both. “Francois!” I called 
aloud; “ Francois!” and looking about me, saw that the pirogue 
had drifted into a marsh of tall grass and tangling vines. 

“Francois!” again I cried with all my might. My cries only 
served to disturb the cranes among the sedges. Having placed 
Frances, wrapped in the shawl, in the bottom of the boat, I ex- 
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erted myself to push the pirogue from out the marsh into the 
tide of the river. By the position of the Plaquemine lights, I 
knew I was still above the town, and my hope was that the tide 
would carry me thither, for my strength had given out and I 
could no longer use the paddle. But before I quite gave up I 
cried again, my voice shrill and piercing, “ Francois! Francois!” 
As I sank down beside Frances, I heard my name called in re- 
turn and the plash of oars. 
. I remember being lifted into a fishing-boat, I and Frances, 
and that Francois’ arm was about me, my head resting against 
him. I must have asked him some question, for he said, “ From 
the shore we saw you drifting away, and came to seek you.” 
“How long since the house fell in?’’ I asked, and shuddered. 
“About an hour ago. I saw it fall on my way from the 
station,” he replied. 
An hour ago! It had seemed to me many hours. Then I 
began to moan in my distress, not loudly but without hope. 
“We have lost our Frances, Iréne,” he whispered; “ but the 
good God has spared you to me, else my heart would have been 
pierced so that it would have died.” 





Monsieur, you know the rest of my story. I have lived, and 
we, my husband and myself, have we not been blessed? And— 
But, monsieur, see Francois and my boys coming up the street ! 
Are they handsome? Are they good? Are they brave? Yes! 
yes! yes! Monsieur, I am proud of them. 

HAROLD DIJON. 


TO THE BLESSED VIRGIN AT THE MARRIAGE 
FEAST AT CANA. 





‘The wine failing, the Mother of Jesus saith to him: They have no wine. Jesus saith to 
her: My hour is not yet come. His Mother saith to the waiters: Whatsoever He shall say 
to you, do ye.”—ST. JOHN ii. 3, 4, 5. 


A WONDROUS miracle indeed, of power divine! 

Plain water changed at once to ruddy, luscious wine; 
Yet more miraculous thy love’s persuasive power 

When at thy word, He changed his God-appointed hour. 


ALFRED YOUNG. 
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THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 


IN a city far, in Palestine, 

O’er which His wondrous star did shine 
To tell the place, 

Was born our own Emmanuel— 

Sweet Christ-Child, the source of grace. 


Born He was before all time, 
Begotten ere His star did shine, 
Of God the Father, 
Now born in lowly Bethlehem, 
Sweet Christ-Child, the source of grace. 


And born this very day to me, 

Born in my heart with love so free, 
That I do wonder: 

Born for all the world and me! 

Sweet Christ-Child, the source of grace. 


HENRY NEVILLE. 


THE BURMANS AND BUDDHISM. 
II. 


To give my readers some idea of this highly interesting Bud- 
dhist system, I will attempt to present them with a faint outline 
of it. It is just as well for me to premise that Sir William 
Jones, the most eminent and most discerning Oriental critic of 
this century, has cast serious doubts on the historical existence 
of its founder. He asserts that Buddha was only a myth, and 
that the name designates, not a man but the possession of a 
human faculty, Wisdom, in the highest degree, in an individual. 
He believes that the system now going under his name was es- 
tablished by a heterodox Brahminical School of Philosophers. 
Leaving this question to be decided by competent judges, we 
will assume, for our present purpose, the historical existence of 
Buddha-Gaudama. 

Buddhist philosophers assure us that there have existed other 
worlds before the present one, at each of which one or more 
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Buddhas made his or their existence. Their number is set down 
at twenty-four. Our own world has been the joyful (s¢c) parent 
of four, the last of whom, our hero, is named Gaudama. Gau- 
dama made his appearance six centuries before the Christian era. 
That century ushered a great revolution into the world of 
thought and politics. Solon was then framing new laws for the 
Athenian Commonwealth ; Confucius was establishing a new sys- 
tem of philosophy in China; Pythagoras was pouring out floods 
of persuasive eloquence upon his spell-bound disciples in Magna 
Grecia, and Cyrus was widening the boundaries of the Persian 
monarchy. Gaudama’s original name was Siddhartha. His fath- 
er’s name was Suddhodana, king of Kapilavastu, a city supposed 
to have been situated somewhere on the borders of Oude and 
Nepaul, in the north of India. The young prince Siddhartha 
seems to have fostered a thoughtful turn of mind from his boy- 
hood. He was thirty years old when, unable to shake off the 
uneasy sensation and conviction that life was a galling load, 
offering nothing but vanity and vexation of spirit, he resolved on 
quitting his wife and only child. His royal father did all in his 
power to dissuade him from taking such a step, and placed every 
obstacle in his way to prevent it; but all in vain. Eluding at 
last his father’s vigilance, he shaved off his long locks and with- 
drew into solitude, in the hope of finding that peace and rest he 
could not find amid the glittering splendors of the court. Here 
a bundle of bulrushes formed his couch; the grassy mountain- 
side supplied him -with his lenten fare, and the crystal spring 
with his drink. He spent six whole years in this rigorous asce- 
ticism, without finding the coveted remedy for the ills that life 
is heir to. Then he said to himself: “I'll yet find this out, and 
that too by sheer force of thinking.’’ So saying, he sat himself 
down cross-legged under the spreading branches of a huge Pee- 
pal-tree (Ficus Religiosa), and lighting up the lamp of medita- 
tion, he began to revolve in his mind the causes and effects of 
things. After weeks of close and abstruse reasoning he at last 
arrived at the full, perfect, and universal knowledge of things by 
realizing their illusory nature. This at once constituted him a 
Buddha, a word derived from the Pali language, “ Budd,” to 
know; and Buddha means “one who is wise, enlightened,” one 
to whom the riddle of life is solved. The fictitious tree under 
which the last Buddha sat plunged in abstraction, and under 
which he also attained perfection, is still shown in India at a 
place called Buddha-Gaya, in Bahar, whither a ceaseless tide of 
pilgrims flows. The last tree, which was supposed to be about 
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two hundred years old, fell down in 1880, when I was in India, 
and its place was supplied, as heretofore, by a seedling. 

Buddha began now to impart to others the knowledge he 
himself had acquired. For forty years he crossed India from 
north to south, from east to west, making everywhere numerous 
converts. During this time he sailed three different times to the 
island of Lanka, the modern Ceylon, where, at a place called 
Anarajapoora, there is still extant a “ Bo-tree” (the Peepal-tree 
of India), considered by competent judges, and proved by unim- 
peachable historic documents, as the probably oldest tree in the 
world, having been planted two hundred and eighty-eight years 
before the Christian era. The Buddhists aver that it is a branch 
of the identical tree under which the last Buddha, Gaudama, 
reclined when he underwent his apotheosis. The Buddhists in- 
vest this tree with wonderful sanctity, and fallen leaves of the 
same are reverently picked up and jealously treasured by devout 
pilgrims. 

At the age of eighty years, the time of his liberation having 
arrived, Gaudama resigned his breath at Kusinagara, in Oude, 
and his body being burnt, “such parts of it as were not con- 
sumed by fire, as teeth and bones, were divided amongst con- 
tending claimants, and deposited in appropriate tumuli” called 
Pagodas, or Shrines. 

Gaudama prophesied that his Religion would last five thou- 
sand years, of which 2531 have already elapsed. After this 
period another Buddha will appear, whose name will be Aree- 
mateya, sometimes contracted into Meetraya. 

As we have remarked elsewhere, Buddhism is rather an 
ethical than a religious system. Its underlying principle is the 
deceptive appearance of all that is in the world ;, the instability 
of all sublunary matters; the woefulness of man’s existence; the 
rooted conviction that human life is, on the whole, a curse rather 
than a blessing. “ Aneitsa, Doka, Anatta” a Burmese is con- 
stantly muttering to himself, which freely rendered means, “ Vanity 
of vanities and all is vanity.” Nothing, not even death itself, 
can deliver a wretched mortal from the evils of sentient exis- 
tence, for the simple reason that, when the soul is dislodged 
from its present abode, it will transmigrate into another one, 
mayhap worse than the former. Hence, the only escape Gau- 
dama could find from the horns of this dilemma was, sinking 
down to non-existence, extinction, annihilation of the soul, or 
what he technically termed “ Nirvana.” I must be allowed to 
subjoin one word of explanation for the better understanding of 
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this much-controverted term. What people in general under- 
stand by Nirvana is simply a deliverance of the soul from future 
birth, from Transmigration. When some of his disciples asked 
Gaudama to expound to them the right meaning of the word 
Nirvana, he took a lighted candle in his hand and, blowing it 
out, illustrated in that way what it meant. This, however, is noth- 
ing more than the etymological signification of the word, Nirvana 
being a compound of two Sanscrit words, “nir,” out, and “ vana,” 
blown; ze. “extinction; blowing out.” The meaning of “ anni- 
hilation” attached to Nirvana having not found universal favor 
amongst Buddhist philosophers, they have endeavored to effect 
a compromise by the introduction of a new term, “ Nibban,” 
which is very vague, to say the least. These gentlemen, how- 
ever, contend that Nirvana is a state that can be attained dur- 
ing the lifetime of a Buddha only, and that too after hearing 
his preaching. Now, as the advent of the next Buddha, Aree- 
mateya, will not take place for another twenty-five hundred 
years, this state is unattainable by any one under the present 
Buddhist dispensation. It is further contended that Nirvana 
means simply “a ceasing to be,’ and that the meaning “ anni- 
hilation of the soul” attached to it is foreign to Buddhist mind 
and doctrine (see Forbes’s Aritish Burmah, page 314). Here I 
must differ from the late Mr. Forbes, who upholds this view ; 
and I do so for the simple reason that Gaudama himself dis- 
credits it. ‘‘ Nibban’”’ means the “cessation of all action, influence, 
change, existence, sensation, volition, and consciousness ; or more 
clearly, the annihilation of feeling ; the extinction of desire.” 

To facilitate the arrival at this heaven (szc) of annihilation, 
Gaudama bids his follower exercise himself in meditating upon 
the “ Four Great Truths,” namely, the Existence of Pain; the 
Production of Pain; the Destruction of Pain; and the Way 
leading to the Destruction of Pain. The disciple is to ask him- 
self: “ What is the remote cause of Pain?” The answer is at 
hand, “ Birth!’ Had we not been born we should not be ex- 
posed to pain. Again: ‘“ What is the proximate cause of Pain ?” 
“Desire!” “How is Desire excited?” “By the organs of 
sense—sight and feeling principally.” These in their turn 
produce ideas in our minds. Now, ideas are invariably decep- 
tive, inasmuch as they represent to us as real and lasting what 
is only momentary and apparent. Be firmly convinced of this; 
free your bosom from the influence of passion; kill desire; break 
every tie that would bind you to creatures and to the material 
world in general, and you are fairly on the way leading to the 
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Destruction of Pain. Mount one step higher, and you have ar- 
rived at the consummation of all perfection; you have entered 
into the state of Nibban; you have sunk into annihilation; you 
have reached Nirvana! 

Though complete Nirvana cannot be attained till after death, 
yet there is a state of perfection akin to it attainable during 
life. This is that state of contemplative asceticism so frequently 
met with in Asia, so characteristic of Oriental religious philoso- 
phy, and common to both Buddhism and Brahminism, consisting 
in freeing one’s self from the influence of the passions, dying to all 
external objects, releasing the soul from the thraldom of sense, 
riveting one’s mind on Buddha, and, like him, passing one’s 
existence wrapt in a trance. 

Besides the Four Great Truths, Gaudama gave his disciples 
“Five Great Precepts.” These are: not to kill; not to steal; 
not to commit adultery; not to lie; not to drink intoxicating 
drinks. All Buddhists, without exception, are bound by these 
precepts, under penalty of bringing upon themselves a woeful 
train of evils in their future existences. The transgression of 
these precepts admits of no parvity of matter. Thus, he who 
kills a flea becomes as guilty in the eyes of the “Law” as he 
who kills a man. For this reason I have seen Burmans treat 
troublesome parasites infesting their persons with as much care 
and kindness as we would handle delicate babes! To steal a 
pin is as bad as stealing a horse. To wish to do wrong is as 
sinful as if one had done it. To swallow a drop of wine causes 
one to break the Commandment as grievously as if one had drunk 
a gallon. Over and above these universally binding precepts, 
Gaudama counselled his disciples to practise “ Ten Virtues, or 
Perfections,”” calculated to lead them to Nirvana. The chief 
are: Almsgiving, Purity, Patience, Courage, Contemplation, and 
Wisdom; to wit, Almsgiving towards the Monastic Fraternity; 
Purity or Celibacy in those who make profession of sanctity, like 
the Buddhist monks; Patience under injuries and affronts; 
Courage under sufferings and trials; Contemplation for Ascetics ; 
Wisdom in arriving at a true estimate of the bubble, life. Gau- 
dama inculcates Humility, and makes it consist in displaying one’s 
faults, and hiding one’s virtues and good works. He also exacts 
public confession: from the monks on the days of the new and 
full moon, and from the laity once every five years at least. All 
this, it must be owned, bears a striking resemblance to Chris- 
tianity. Yet the greater the resemblance a false religion bears 
to the true one, the more reprehensible its errors appear. 
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While speaking of the Buddhist Religion we must not forget 
to say something on a doctrine which forms a leading feature, 
and plays a most important part in the economy of Buddhist 
salvation, so to speak—a doctrine which is trying just now to gain 
a footing among western nations, and is being imported into 
Europe and America, and palmed off on the credulous public at 
large as something “new”: I speak of the Doctrine, or Law as 
Buddhists call it, of Merits and Demerits, otherwise termed 
“Karma.” Karma is a Sanscrit word denoting action, work. 
We have stated elsewhere that the Buddhists ignore the exis- 
tence of 4 Supreme Being, who rewards the good and punishes 
the bad. After the cessation of one existence, the duty of de- 
termining the nature of the next one devolves not on any 
Superior Power fixing this by the institution of a regular judi- 
cial process; but by the inflexible and inexorable fat of the 
power inherent in “Karma,” the actions. Hence a man can 
bless or curse himself by his own free will, and his unfettered 
course of action, his own deeds. These deeds, whether good or 
bad, become part and parcel of his system, and cleave to the very 
essence of his soul, for better or for worse, for good or for evil, 
for his bliss or for his misery in his future state or states. Ac- 
cording to this Law, a man is simply what he does, or what he 
has done. And what he has sown, that he will most assuredly 
reap, and it will spring up and make itself felt or seen, sooner 
or later, if not in this life, or in the next existence, most cer- 
tainly in a future one. These convictions act as moral checks 
on a Buddhist’s evil actions, and as a stimulus to good ones. 
We can easily discern from all this whence the modern utilitar- 
ian System of Ethics was borrowed, according to which actions 
are done or avoided in so far as they have a tendency to fur- 
ther or hinder one’s well-being. It is self-evident that actions 
done for these motives are determined more by feeling than by 
intellect. 

The Three great, general Principles of Demerit are Lust, 
Anger, and Ignorance. They are also the causes of all sin, sor- 
row, and suffering. Buddhists are exhorted to wage a ceaseless 
warfare against them, their victorious efforts being crowned with 
a state of existence better than the present. When the warning 
hand of time reminds an old Buddhist that he is fast approach- 
ing a new existence, he then begins by laying up a store of 
merits for himself. I have known rich persons spending their 
whole accumulated wealth in building a Monastery or a Pagoda, 
in the hope of at last animating an elephant! 
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This last reflection lands us at once at the threshold of an- 
other Doctrine closely allied to the Law of Merits and Demerits, 
a doctrine which forms the fundamental principle of all Asiatic 
systems of Religion and Philosophy, exerting the greatest influ- 
ence on every department of thought and the Buddhist’s daily 
routine of life: I refer to the doctrine of the soul’s migration, 
after what we call death, from one body, place, or state to an- 
other body, place, or state, commonly known as the Doctrine of 
Transmigration. 

The origin and originator of this doctrine seem alike to be 
lost in the dust of antiquity. Egypt and India claim the ques- 
tionable merit of first establishing it, the balance of opinion in- 
clining towards the former. Be this as it may, certain it is that 
the larger portion of the human race holds it to this day as tena- 
ciously as we hold the contradictory. In recent times, the 
celebrated German critic Lessing made tentative efforts to revive 
it, though in vain—a circumstance which lessens our esteem for 
this otherwise great man. In ancient times amongst us, and in 
Asia in a great measure to this day, it led and leads people to 
abstain from flesh, fish, and fowl, lest they should dish up un- 
wittingly some one near and dear to them. Among the Bud- 
dhists in Burmah two opinions have always prevailed on the sub- 
ject of Transmigration. One holds that it is the self-same soul 
that appears birth after birth, till it is purified from all defile- 
ments of sin, and sublimated to Nibban or Nirvana. The other 
asserts, that when the body dies the soul also dies along with it, the 
actions (Karma) alone.surviving him. These actions contain in 
themselves the principle of a new life, and from them conse- 
quently, as from fruitful seeds, spring up a new life and a 
new soul, occupying that particular form in the scale of existence 
awarded him by their moral Merits or Demerits. Hence the 
karmic consequences of a man’s actions might subject him to the 
penalty of animating a dog, or an ass, or a wolf, or a rat, or 
even a ghost. Or he may be made to animate trees or shrubs. 
But the lowest condition or degradation of the human soul divine 
is that of animating a public dancer! 

Buddhist philosophers bid us not be surprised at the seem- 
ingly wonderful power inherent in human actions, for is not one 
lamp, say they, lighted at another? Do not trees produce seeds 
from which other trees of the same kind spring? In the same 
way do actions produce human souls. We remarked elsewhere 
that the Buddhist Religion was simply a system of ethics, a rank 
atheism and nothing better. In confirmation of this assertion we 
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will now add that the Burmese, with whom we are chiefly con- 
cerned, have no priesthood, no altar, no sacrifice, and conse- 
quently no god. Who is Buddha-Gaudama, then? may pertinently 
be asked. Buddha “the wise,’ Gaudama his successor, is a 
man like any other man, superior to other men not in nature 
but in knowledge and perfection, which he acquired by the 
practice of every virtue, by the conquering of every passion, by 
the extinction of every desire, by dying to self and to all else. 
This rigorous discipline, practised by him through countless stages 
of existence, raised him to such a transcendent degree of know- 
ledge that he was able to fathom the cause and effect of all 
things, the misery and wants of man. Every Buddhist can at- 
tain to Buddhaship by practising Buddha’s virtues and actions. 
Gaudama preached a Law designed to give comfort and conso- 
lation to bleeding hearts, and afford relief and remedy to all the 
ills of life. After establishing his Religion he died and sank into 
Nirvana. A true Buddhist will fashion his life after that of Bud- 
dha-Gaudama, and be in all things like unto him. 

But though the Burman Buddhist believes in no god, says 
Forbes, yet he feels the liveliest sentiments of gratitude, affection, 
and devotion towards Buddha-Gaudama for pointing out to him 
the way leading to the destruction of pain, to the deliverance of 
life’s evils, to Nirvana. He gives vent to these pent-up feelings 
by bursting out into loud praises of him, and ends his laudation 
by repeating the Buddhist’s orthodox formula: “I take refuge in 
Buddha, the Law, and the Assembly.” These are called the 
Three Precious Things, and each and every one of them is 
equally entitled to the self-same honor and worship. 

I must not forget to mention that beads or rosaries, as con- 
trivances by which to keep count, are much in vogue among the 
Burmese; though their use is almost entirely restricted to old 
men and women. The Burmese rosary is a string of beads 
one hundred and eight in number, made either of wood, stone, 
seeds, or bone. After every five beads has been slipped through 
the fingers they mutter this formula: “ Aneitsa, Doka, Anatta, 
Phra, Tara, Thinga yaydana thou ba”; which means—lIllusori- 
ness (of the world); Misery (of man’s existence); Mutability (of 
all things); the Lord, the Law, the Assembly, the Three Pre- 
cious Things. The Burmese know nothing of the famous Lama- 
istic prayer or greeting: “Om Mani Padme Hum,” the proba- 
ble translation of which being—‘“ Salvation (Om) is in the jewel 
lotus (mani-padme), Amen (hum).” 

Together with Gaudama, the Burman Buddhist feels love and 
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veneration for the Law—z.e., the sayings and teachings of Gau- 
dama. Last of all he entertains the same feelings for the Assem- 
bly or Monks, whom he worships by prostrations and _ presenta- 
tions of gifts. 

Four times a month Burmans repair to the Kyoungs, or 
Shrines, to make offerings to Gaudama. These times are the days 
of the new and full moon, and seven days after each. The offer- 
ings consist of flowers, fruits, rice, candles, gold-paper and 
streamers. Orthodox Burmans keep these days as a strict fast 
on one meal taken before noon, after which they eat nothing till 
sunrise next morning. Presents are also made to the monks, 
who on these occasions seat themselves cross-legged on a plat- 
form, and, holding a large palm-leaf fan before their eyes, read 
out portions of the Law to the Congregation. Sometimes one 
of the elder Monks leads a kind of Litany in praise of Gaudama, 
and the people join in a sing-song manner, with their hands 
raised and joined, and a flower or flowers between them (see 
Forbes’s British Burmah). The Burmese observe a Lent lasting 
from the full moon of July (Watso) to the full moon of October 
(Thadinkywat). During this time marriages and merriments of 
all kinds are interdicted, and many of the Monks spend it in se- 
clusion and contemplation, in places removed from the hum and 
buzz of the world. The Burmese year, like the year of many 
Oriental nations, begins in April—usually between the ninth and 
the twelfth of that month. 

The foregoing, then, are the leading characteristics of Bur- 
mah, the Burmans, and Buddhism. 

We forbear entering into a serious refutation of the latter. 
We will simply remark that, though we perceive in it some 
traits of resemblance between it and the Christian religion, yet 
on close inspection we find that this resemblance is more ap- 
parent than real. The Buddhists start at once with the destruc- 
tive assumption that there is no God; while we Christians base 
our religion on the existence of God. The Buddhists practise 
virtue for the sake of annihilation; we Christians in the hope of 
an immortal and blissful life. Can we trace any resemblance 
between these two conflicting tenets? And if we happen to 
find some of Gaudama’s teachings at one with those of the 
Gospel, this is simply because all men have the same law of 
God engraved in their hearts, the self-same voice of conscience 
whispering to all the same truths. 

We have called Buddhism a “System of Morality.” This is 
an error which we must here rectify, for there cannot be 
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morality where there is no God, who is avowedly the founda- 
tion of all morality. Hence even this apparent stately structure 
of a “Moral System” crumbles to pieces. There is nothing left 
for it, therefore, but to designate it as an apotheosis, an idola- 
try of “self,” and as one of the many sad aberrations of the 
human mind uncontrolled by revelation. Our only surprise is 
that this enlightened age of ours can supply believers and livers 
in it. This causes our souls to sink into deep humiliation ; and 
the reflection that we are not of their number should kindle in 
our hearts an adoring gratitude to God. 

The Burmese have a highly flourishing monastic institution in 
their midst, the members of which are styled “Phoongyees,” a 
word signifying “great glory.” They are also known under the 
appellation of “ Talapoins,” from their carrying a fan made from 
the leaf of the “Tala-pat” palm. The Pali word for them is 
“Rahan,” namely, Religious-Holy Men. 

The Phoongyee Order is an absolute necessity under the 
present Buddhist dispensation, because no one can emerge from 
the whirlpool of ever-recurring existence unless he abandon the 
world and become a Recluse, a Monk. For this reason every 
man with the least claim to respectability or good social stand- 
ing in Burmah must go through the formality of assuming the 
yellow robe of a Phoongyee once in his life-time, and join the 
religious brotherhood for a few days at least. This is generally 
done in boyhood, about the age when one is budding into man- 
hood. 

These Monks live in monasteries or “ Kyoungs,” built away 
from the hum and buzz of towns and villages. Successful 
traders will oftentimes spend the better part of their gains in 
building a monastery; either as a means of acquiring merit or 
for the sake of prefixing to their name the honorable appel- 
lation of “Kyoung-taga’’—z.e., builder of a monastery. This 
they bestow on some favorite Monk of theirs, who zpso facto is 
installed as Superior of it. 

The Order has a duly-organized hierarchy, with a “Great 
Teacher” at the head of it, styled “ Thathanapine Tsa-yah-daw- 
gyee.” After him come the “Gine-dks,” or Provincials, under 
whose direct jurisdiction are the Abbots of the different monas- 
teries. These last rule, in their turn, over the novices and 
other “Oopatzins,” or simple monks. 

The respect shown by the people in general to these monks 
amounts to veneration, to worship. In fact, the Assembly of the 
Rahans is one of the Three Precious Things every Burmese is 
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bound to venerate. They are addressed as “ Phra”—+.e¢., Lords. 
The person who addresses them, be he prince or plebeian, must 
approach them in a kneeling posture, with his hands joined and 
raised to his forehead—a form of salutation known in Burmah 
as “Sheekoing”—and after making three different prostrations 
proffers his request. As a rule, no one goes to see a Phoon- 
gyee empty-handed. The monk on receiving a present never ac- 
knowledges it. Sometimes he might deign to say ‘ Thadoo, 
thadoo!”’—well, well! but never “Thank you!” The reason of 
this is, that the monk confers a favor on the giver, by affording 
him an opportunity of acquiring merit for his next existence. 

The Phoongyees live exclusively on the liberality of their 
countrymen, who are very generous to them. As a compensa- 
tion they teach children the first rudiments of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. 

By an imperative rule of their Order the Phoongyees are 
obliged to beg their daily food. For this reason every morning, 
between seven and eight o’clock, they go forth in procession 
from their respective monasteries, carrying a large lacquered wood- 
en bowl, which they clasp with both hands in front of their 
persons, and with slow steps, eyes down, mouth shut, solemnly 
pace the streets, halting from time to time before a door. They 
neither knock nor make their presence known by any sign 
whatsoever, but stand there as mute and motionless as statues. 
Should no one come out and attend to them, they move on to 
the next house, where perhaps they will receive a cupful of 
boiled rice or curry, which they accept without betraying the 
least sign of gratitude or recognition—no, not even so much as 
looking at the donor. When they think they have enough for 
the day they return home in the same slow, silent, and solemn 
manner as they went out. The senior members of the Frater- 
nity very often stay at home. But their wants are regularly and 
plentifully supplied by pious women who carry food and little 
dainties to them. A monk may have his fill from sunrise to 
noon; after that hour no more solid food must enter his mouth 
till next morning. 

On entering the monastery the monks promise to observe 
poverty, chastity, and seclusion. In common with every Bud- 
dhist, they are bound to the observance of the Five Great Pre- 
cepts; over and above these there are five others which concern 
them alone. These are: Ist, Not to eat after mid-day; 2d, Not 
to dance, sing, or play any musical instrument; 3d, Not to use 
cosmetics; 4th, Not to stand in unduly elevated places; 5th, 
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Not to touch gold or silver. Of late years abuses have crept 
into the Order making the last-named Precept almost nugatory. 
But they observe with scrupulous fidelity the other points of the 
Law. Above all they are very particular with regard to their 
Vow, if we may so call it, of chastity. Seldom or never one 
hears of a monk having broken it. In fact he has no occasion 
for so doing, because if he cannot bear the restraints of a mo- 
nastic life he is always at liberty to return to secular pursuits. 
This, however, is attended in Burmah, as everywhere else, with 
dishonor and disgrace to the individual. 

To secure his monks from possible breaches of their Vow of 
Chastity, Gaudama, their founder, prescribes that when any one 
of them is obliged to converse with women he must screen his 
face with the fan he carries for that purpose; the conversation 
must not be prolonged beyond five or six words, and this too 
must be done where every one can see and hear them. On no 
occasion or pretext whatsoever may a monk touch, never so 
slightly, even with the tip of his finger,a woman, be she mother 
or sister. All Oriental scholars are familiar with the famous 
“casus conscientie” proposed to Gaudama by one of his rahans : 
“What if I saw my own mother lying in a ditch?” “Pull her 
out by giving her the end of a stick!’’ was Gaudama’s stern reply. 

The life of a Phoongyee is, on the whole, uneventful and un- 
interesting. Most of the forenoon he spends in ministering to 
his bodily wants. After that he may, perhaps, take a walk to 
some shrine, accompanied by a few of his disciples, or sit idly 
at home chatting with visitors or listening to the town gossip. 

I must not forget to mention that he is bound to the daily 
recital of his ‘“‘ Kamathan,” or book of devotions; also to say his 
Buddhistic formulas on his string of beads, with which he closes 
his “ spiritual’ duties for the day. On Feast-days he mounts a 
platform, upon which he sits cross-legged, and, putting his large 
palm-leaf fan before his eyes, he reads out portions of Gaudama’s 
Law, or Teaching, to the assembled congregation. This is the 
sum total of his duties to them. Sometimes he is asked to 
funerals, when he reads Gaudama’s teachings on the ills of life, 
and nothing more. It must be clearly understood that a Bud- 
dhist Monk is not a Priest in any sense of the word. He has 
not chosen a state of mortification and penance for the good of 
others—z.e., to minister to their spiritual wants—but for his own 
benefit: that he may the sooner extricate himself, so to speak, 
from the meshes of Transmigration, and arrive at Nirvana-anni- 
hilation. 
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There is no human being outside the pale of Christianity who 
appeals more strongly to our pity and commiseration than the 
poor, deluded Burman Phoongyee. He imposes upon himself un- 
natural restraints; lives contented with the bare necessaries of 
life; renounces the world and its advantages, fasts and prays, 
and all for the sake.of being quickly annihilated! He differs 
toto celo from the Brahmin, who is a lying impostor; and from 
the Yogin, who is a fanatic; as well as from the Lama, who is a 
nondescript. He is sincere in his convictions, honest in their 
expression, edifying in his conduct. Hence, besides our pity he 
also deserves our praise. This has not been stinted to him by 
the best living authority on Buddhism, the present venerable 
head of the Catholic Church in Burmah, Bishop Bigandet, in his 
classical work The Life and Legend of Gaudama, to which we 
earnestly refer the reader. 

The honor paid to a Phoongyee in his life-time is carried 
further still after death. A Monk, however, never dies; he only 
“returns ’”’—+z.¢., to the Fairy country. A Phoongyee’s funeral rites 
are one of those sights that, when once witnessed, can never be 
effaced from a foreigner’s memory. Like all other Burmese 
funerals, there is not the least tinge of gloom about it; every- 
body being as merry as at a wedding. No sooner has a 
Phoongyee breathed his last, than his body is embalmed, swathed 
in linen, varnished and gilded; after which he is put in a glass- 
panelled shrine, and exposed on a catafalque in a mortuary 
chapel built for the purpose. Thither people resort to see him 
and make offerings of flowers and candles to him. Meanwhile 
funds are raised for his cremation, or as they call it, “ Phoon- 
gyee-pyan.” This may take months and years, but it is always 
preceded by a few days of merry-making, in which all take part. 
The construction of the funeral pile occupies days and weeks, 
and Burmese decorators take great pleasure and pride in putting 
it up, bestowing upon it all their care and skill. The frame-work 
is of bamboo woven into intricate, various, and oftentimes taste- 
ful designs, ornamented with gilt and colored paper, and the 
usual Oriental display of tinsel. The structure is about sixty or 
seventy feet high, crowned by a gaudy canopy. Just below this 
is a cenotaph provided with an iron grating for the reception of 
the body, which is carried to the place of cremation in a trium- 
phal car. Under the cenotaph is a heap of combustible materials. 
These must be ignited by means of rockets, big and small, dis- 
charged against them from far and near till it is on fire. Thus 
the unfortunate Phoongyee is literally blown up to glory: only 
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he will ot go up. The fire, acting on the bamboo supporting 
the coffin, makes the whole structure give way. This causes the 
coffin to tumble to the ground with a thud amid the crash and 
noise of breaking and crackling bamboos, till the whole pyre 
caves in and creates one big blaze in which the body is burnt 
to ashes. The ashes the Phoongyees reverently gather and de- 
posit in an urn and bury in a kyoung. 


ADALBERT AMANDOLINE, O.S.B. 





THE NEW STONE AGE IN GAUL. 


THE archeology of prehistoric times is a study of recent 
date and one which is intimately connected with paleontology 
and geology. The students of classical antiquity, who had been 
accustomed to look no farther back into the past than the times 
of Egypt and Assyria, were at first a good deal fluttered and 
excited by it. Now, however, they take a more sober view, and 
acknowledge that man’s early history may be traced to an epoch 
when the mammoth existed, and when the reindeer in France 
roamed as far south as the Pyrenees. This was during what is 
called the Old Stone Age, when tools and weapons were never 
polished, but were chipped into shape. 

But when the mammoth became extinct, and when the rein- 
deer migrated northward, what, it may be asked, became of the 
cave-men who had been their contemporaries, and who had 
scratched the images of these animals in life-like outline on their. 
bones, which were happily, in a few cases, preserved for after-ages 
under hard floors of stalagmite? Did the cave-men also disap- 
pear, or did they abide in their old haunts and blend with other 
tribes, coming perhaps from Asia, which has so often sent its 
overflowing hordes into Europe? This question is not easy to 
answer. Much has been written pro and con.; one side arguing 
that the break or gap which seems to exist between the age of 
chipped and the age of polished stone is only apparent, and 
that the men of the Old Stone Age lived on through the suc- 
ceeding New Stone Age, and may even be traced to the present 
day in France. De Quatrefages, in L’Espice Humaine, says: “ At 
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Solutré, in the neolithic tombs placed beside the sepultures of 
the Quaternary period, the old horse-hunters are represented by 
their descendants, whose skulls are found more or less modified. 
In the sepulchral grottoes of the Marne, so ably and so 
fruitfully explored by M. J. de Baye, the type of Cro-Magnon* 
is found associated with four other human races and with a 
neolithic race.” It is the opinion of this distinguished scientist 
that toward the end of the Old Stone Age a new race appeared 
in France and blended with the men of the quarternary epoch; 
and a careful comparison of the skulls found in the caves adds 
not a little weight to this opinion. Nevertheless, the evidence in 
support of an hiatus between the two ages of stone is very 
strong, and we are inclined to believe that the mammoth and its 
companion the woolly rhinoceros, the cave-lion, the ancient horse, 
as well as man himself—saving, it may be, one or two families— 
—perished in the Deluge, of which so many nations have pre- 
served a tradition. And this wide continental flood must have 
been accompanied by a sudden change from heat to intense cold 
over the whole northern hemisphere; thus allowing the carcases 
of so many mammoths to be preserved to our day in the ice 
and frozen soil of Siberia.t Speaking of this hiatus Cartailhac, 
in La France prthistorique, says: ‘“ When, after passing the 
Reindeer period, we find ourselves in a new age, known as the 
age of polished stone, or better, the neolithic period, we become 
aware that great changes have taken place. Nothing made us 
foresee them. Between the most recent paleolithic beds and the 
oldest neolithic beds of which we have any knowledge there is 
a break in the continuity.” We find the two ages separated 
either by a thick bed of loam or a sheet of stalagmite; below 
the stalagmite are found the fossil bones on which are engraved 
the figures of the reindeer and the mammoth, as well as man’s 
own figure; while above the stalagmite these inscribed bones 
disappear altogether. Geikie, in his Prehtstoric Europe, says: 
“We can trace a gradual passage from neolithic times into the 
succeeding bronze age, but no such transition has yet been de- 
tected between the relics of the new and the old stone periods. 

The implements of the one period are never found com- 
mingled with those of the other, nor do the characteristic faunas 
of the two ages ever occur together in one and the same _ undis- 
turbed deposit.” Among the remains of the New Stone Age no 
mammoth or woolly rhinoceros has ever been found, while among 


* Grotto in the department of the Dordogne which contained several very ancient skulls. 
+ See The Mammoth and the Flood, by H. H. Howorth. 
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the cave deposits of the Old Stone Age not one domestic ani- 
mal has been discovered, unless perhaps some doubtful traces of 
canis familiaris. The wild horse, too, whose fossil bones are so 
plentiful in the beds of the Old Stone period—especially in the 
caves inhabited by man—is so scarce as to be almost unknown 
in the caves of the New Stone Age. How account for this well- 
nigh complete disappearance of the horse of quaternary times, 
unless we believe that it perished in the cataclysm of which we 
have spoken—and which may be called the great Divide between 
the ancient world and the modern world? And this curious fact 
in regard to the horse is as true of America as it is of Europe. 
We know that in post-pliocene times the horse abounded in the 
New World, yet when the Spaniards discovered America it was 
quite extinct there. 

But granting that the cave-men of the reindeer period were 
not all drowned in the Flood, granting that a few did survive 
and continued to dwell in the same region, it is certain that they 
lost their artistic sentiment as well as changed their mode of life. 
They in most cases abandoned their homes in the rock and took 
to higher ground, and around some of their new abodes may be 
traced lines of earth like the lines of an intrenched camp, and 
within these lines we find pottery and implements of agriculture, 
a proof that the inhabitants had become more sedentary and no 
longer depended entirely on the chase. But Lieutenant-colonel 
de la Noé, who has carefully examined all the stations in France 
of the New Stone Age, does not consider these encircling earth- 
en walls as indicating a fortified place; such earthen walls may 
still be seen in Normandy, where they serve the purpose of 
herding cattle. 

And now for the first time we find traces of the cow, sheep, 
goat, pig, and chickens. The stone hatchets, too, are not only 
smoother and better shaped, but have generally a small hole on 
one side so as to be more securely fastened to the handle. In 
the Old Stone Age such holes were never made and the axe-head 
was probably fastened to a stick by means of tendons, just as is 
done to-day by the Esquimaux and Polynesians. Let us here 
observe that the best authorities tell us that the pine-tree is 
characteristic of the New Stone Age; the oak characterizes the 
age of bronze; while the beech-tree marks the age of iron. 
The pine is no longer found in Denmark; yet it was certainly 
the contemporary of the Danish kitchen-middens (refuse heap). 
It must have required many thousand years to bring about this 
change in the character of the forests, for in the time of the 
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Romans Denmark was covered with beech-trees; eighteen cen- 
turies have made no change in its forest vegetation. 

In the New Stone Age caves and grottoes were often used as 
places of sepulture. The first grotto of this kind, and the one 
most celebrated in the history of anthropology, is the grotto 
discovered at Aurignac, department of the Haute-Garonne, 
France, in 1852. Unfortunately it was not till some time after 
it had been opened, and after the remains of seventeen human 
beings had been taken from it and buried in a cemetery, that 
Edouard Lartet heard of it. Another little grotto similar to 
this one is the grotto of Durnthy, in the Landes. Above a 
layer of earth, which covered remains of the preceding Old 
Stone Age, were found thirty-three skeletons, together with im- 
plements and weapons of polished flint. These skeletons have 
been pronounced to be the same type as the men of the Rein- 
deer epoch. But it is in the department of the Lozére, in a rocky, 
desolate district, through which flows the river Tarn, that the 
most interesting remains of the New Stone Age have come to 
light. Speaking of these Cartailhac, in La France préhistorique, 
says: “There has been much dissertation about the races whose 
vestiges have been preserved for us in the grottoes of the Lozére. 
It has been maintained that they were the direct descendants 
of the races of the quarternary period, and that they had come 
in conflict with invaders, with the Dolmen builders. These con- 
clusions were, and are still, premature; the relative age of all 
these populations remains undetermined. Only one thing is cer- 
tain: they lived during that long period which follows the rein- 
deer age and precedes the coming of metal industry. And 
among them we find again the old race types.” 

It is to the New Stone Age that belong the dolmens, cromlechs, 
lake-dwellings, and kitchen-middens. The Swiss lake-dwellings 
were first exposed to view during the uncommonly dry season 
of 1853. They are very like the lake-dwellings still to be seen 
in New Guinea. The houses are round, with a conical roof, and 
built upon trunks of trees which had been sharpened at one end 
by means of fire and then driven from four to six feet into the 
bottom of the lake. As many as one hundred thousand such 
posts have been counted in one village, and the village was gen- 
erally between one and two hundred yards from the shore. Of 
course no remains of the rhinoceros, reindeer, or mammoth are 
found among the debris of these ancient lake settlements, and 
there are scarcely any traces of the horse in the oldest villages; 
the horse does not become abundant again till near the close of 
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the bronze age. But the dog, pig, goat, sheep, and marsh-cow 
are common enough. 

What are called Dolmens* are broad stones placed upon 
stone pillars, and it is now well established that they are sepul- 
chral monuments, funereal chambers in which were placed the 
bodies of eminent persons, and not, as formerly imagined, places 
where human sacrifices were performed. Originally the Dolmen, 
was covered by a pyramid of earth; but in nearly every case 
the earth has been washed away by ages of rain. One Dolmen, 
however, has been found in Brittany with its original earth-cov- 
ering still over it. Broca, a high authority, says: “ The Dolmen, 
which seems at first to be a special mode of sepulture, neverthe- 
less appears to me to be merely derived from the primitive 
mode of burial in the caverns.” And Cartailhac says, following 
the opinion of De Mortillet: “L’ensevelissement aurait d’abord 
eu lieu dans la grotte naturelle. Les grottes devenant rares et 
les morts toujours plus nombreux, on se serait mis a creuser 
des grottes artificielles; puis on serait arrivé 4 en construire de 
toutes pieces, avec des matériaux rapportés: ce sont les Dol- 
mens.” Cromlechs, which are circles formed of large stones—as 
at Stonehenge—are believed to be commemorative monuments: 
and it is interesting to know that megalithic monuments are met 
with all over the world; even in remote islands of the Pacific. 
May not this be due to a psychological principle which incites 
men who have reached a like intellectual level to adopt similar 
habits and customs, and to act in a similar manner? 

What are called kitchen-middens are small mounds composed 
of oyster-shells, cockles, mussels, bones of the otter, deer, and 
other wild animals, as well as of different birds, among which 
the capercailzie, a bird that lives only in pine woods. The dog 
is the only domestic animal whose remains have been found in 
the kitchen-middens. These refuse heaps are met with in Ire- 
land, France, Sardinia, Japan, Portugal, North America, Aus- 
tralia, and New Guinea; and they would no doubt be much 
more numerous had not the ocean in many places swept away 
the shore-line. In the kitchen-middens scattered along a little 
river which flows into the Tagus, in Portugal, a number of 
skeletons have been unearthed, and good authorities maintain 
that the race to which these skeletons belonged was merely a 
variety of the more ancient reindeer hunters. It is also gene- 
rally admitted that the implements of polished stone which 
have been dug out of the kitchen-middens of Europe belong to 


* Dolmin, in the dialect of Brittany, signifies a stone table. 
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the beginning of the New Stone Age; this is shown by their 
rude workmanship and general form. We may also infer from 
the shells of certain molluscs buried in the kitchen-middens 
that the men of that age were not afraid to venture out to sea, 
for these shell-fish belong to species living at some distance from 
the shore. 

If archeological researches have proved that in certain places 
the men of the New Stone Age continued to occupy the same 
natural caves in which had dwelt the men of the Old Stone 
Age, nevertheless, as we have already observed, the former as a 
rule did not inhabit these caves and grottoes, but built for them- 
selves dwellings of stone; and the artificial grotto certainly 
marks an advance in civilization, for it allows man to choose 
the spot which he likes best for a home. In several depart- 
ments of France are found a number of artificial stone abodes 
placed quite near together, a village hewn out of the chalky 
rock; and from the polished stone implements and the pieces of 
pottery found in these little abodes, we know that they belong 
to the New Stone Age: nothing more surely indicates a station 
of the New Stone Age than pottery. But so well were these 
dwellings concealed by the overlying earth that, until they were 
accidentally brought to light, nobody suspected their existence. 
The entrance to them was generally blocked by a big, flat stone. 
Nevertheless, wood was sometimes used in place of stone, for 
remains of wooden doors have been discovered. In regard to 
the healthfulness of abodes in the rock, Baron de Baye, in 
L’Archéologie préhistorique, says: “Such abodes may appear at 
first sight insufficient and very disagreeable; but this is not the 
case, for grottoes thus made in the chalk are healthy at all sea- 
sons. We must not judge of their healthfulness by a single and 
hasty visit.”* There is little doubt that excavations in the 
chalky rock were made with implements of horn, for we know 
that the men of the New Stone Age used horn implements 
when mining for flint. They dug holes in the earth which were 
not quite vertical, and the horizontal layers of this, to them, 
most precious stone were reached with the greatest care; the 
picks, as we have said, were of deer’s horn, and in several pre- 
historic mines such picks have been found jammed fast between 
two masses of rock. In some artificial stone dwellings we see 
shelves cut in the rock; there are also sharp, projecting points 
of stone, which very likely served for hooks. But by far the 


* We have seen comfortable dwelling-places in the rock still in use on the banks of the 
Loire, near Tours. The grotto of St. Martin de Tours is widely known. 
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most interesting things discovered in these homes of the New 
Stone Age are sculptured figures representing more or less well 
the human body. In seven grottoes in France such carved work 
has been found. One of the figures, which is unfinished, is 
eighteen inches high and has a nose disproportionately large. 
Broca believes that it, as well as the other six figures (one of 
which is half-woman, half-bird), are meant for divinities. De 
Quatrefages, in his introduction to L’Etude des Races humaines, 
says of the religious interpretation usually given to these carv- 
ings in the rock, and which were discovered by Baron de 
Baye: “Si elle est vraie, comme tout permet de le croire, nous 
avons sous les yeux la plus ancienne forme connue que l’homme 
ait imaginée pour représenter un de ces étres aux quels 
s’addressent des hommages.” 

It is interesting, too, to find, besides these human and semi- 
human figures, several sculptured hatchets at the entrances to 
the grottoes. We know that the Greeks held this weapon in a 
certain religious esteem. In one case Bacchus is worshipped 
under the form of a hatchet—e/ekys—while the Egyptian hiero- 
glyph standing for Nouter-God is a hatchet. Speaking of this 
De Quatrefages says: ‘Must we, then, trace back to our neo- 
lithic ancestors the worship, or at least the veneration, of the 
hatchet which the learned tell us existed among the Greeks, the 
Chaldeans, the Egyptians?” Some writers maintain that the 
men of the New Stone Age were cannibals; but Edouard 
Lartet says: “ Pour ma part, dans tout ce que j’aipu observer 
d’anciennes stations rapportables 4 la Gaule primitive, je n’ai 
pas reconnu le moindre indice d’anthropophagie.” * 

The frequent cases of trepanning in prehistoric times have 
not a little puzzled archeologists. Some maintain that these 
holes in the skull, when made after death, were made in order 
to rid the skull of its more perishable matter; to quote again 
Cartailhac: “ Et puisqu’il est probable que souvent les néolith- 
iques prenaient soin de décharner les morts avant de les trans- 
porter et de les délaisser dans une dernitre demeure, les tré- 
panations posthumes des cranes sont on nombre des preuves que 
l’on en peut donner.” This is certainly the better opinion in 
regard to posthumous trepanning. But it is now generally be- 
lieved that trepanning during life—which was extensively prac- 
tised on young persons—was meant to allow the evil spirit, the 
supposed cause of epileptic convulsions, to escape through this 
perforation in the skull; and the pieces of bone thus cut out— 


* Annales des Sociétés Nat. Zool., xv. 239. 
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each pierced with one, sometimes two, suspension holes—were 
very likely worn as amulets or preventives against the evil spirit. 
To quote again from Cartailhac: “It is the unknown that 
begets superstition, the unexplained maladies whose hidden 
causes are attributed either to divine or diabolic influences, such 
as epilepsy and convulsions. In all ages they have excited 
terror and given rise to the belief in possessions. Only a spirit 
imprisoned in the body could produce the effects which we 
observe. . . . If we opened an exit for him, the spirit would 
escape and the sick person would be cured. It is thus, accord- 
ing to Broca, that the idea of trepanation must have arisen.” 
And this custom of trepanning during life, and of wearing as a 
charm the bone that was extracted, was handed down to suc- 
ceeding ages. De Baye says, in L’Archéologie préhistorique :* “In 
an age nearer to ours we have undoubtedly found a circular 
piece of bone taken from the skull in a funereal urn belonging 
to the Gallo-Roman epoch, found at Reims.” And Professor 
Bellucci exhibited to the archeological congress in Lisbon an 
amulet made of a piece of skull, which amulet had been applied 
in Italy for epilepsy. Let us add, however, that Broca and 
other authorities maintain that trepanning was not always per- 
formed merely from superstitious motives; there were cases in 
which the operation was performed for therapeutic reasons; and 
these prehistoric surgical operations were done with a flint knife. 
For further observations on this curious subject we refer the 
reader to the proceedings of the International Congress of Ame- 
ricanists held in Turin, in 1886, and especially to the remarks 
made by Baron de Baye. From the earliest ages man has 
sought to beautify himself by artificial means. Probably the 
oldest representation of a necklace is the one cut on the sculp- 
tured figure in the neolithic (eos Uithos) cave at Coizard, in 
France. The part of it which hangs on the breast had been 
colored yellow. In this far-off age the teeth of wild animals, 
the dorsal fins of fish, shells, and also little balls of chalk, were 
strung together to form a necklace; while in a few excavations 
of the new stone period beads made of amber have been found. 
It is a solemn sight to behold a number of ancient skeletons— 
in one place three hundred were found—stretched out on the 
floor of a cavern, with these ornaments lying in close proximity 
to their necks; each tooth and shell and pellet of chalk pierced 
with a tiny hole. The sepulchral grotto was a pretty good imi- 


* De la Trépanation préhistorique. 
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tation of the abode used during life; and as time goes on, as 
the Old Stone Age passes into the new, and the New Stone 
Age merges into the Age of Bronze, we see manifested more 
and more expressions of sorrow in these resting-places of the 
dead, as well as greater precautions taken against desecration— 
as by carefully concealing the entrance to the tomb. In some 
cases, however, the old home, the inhabited grotto, was wholly 
given up to the dead, and a new home for the living was chosen 
elsewhere; and here, no doubt, the main idea was to show 
greater regard and veneration for the dead person. 

The better opinion is that in the New Stone Age the dead 
were not cremated, as they were at a later epoch. Valdemar 
Schmidt, in his address “ Etudes comparatives sur les Rites funé- 
raires,” delivered before the International Congress of Prehistoric 
Archeology at Budapest, says, speaking of the New Stone Age: 
“During the age of stone it was the custom to bury in nearly 
all countries. We have, it is true, observed in certain regions 
tombs of that age in which there seem to be traces of crema- 
tion, but it can be shown that these sepultures belong to an 
epoch not far removed from the beginning of the Age of 
Bronze.” But it is interesting to know that in many cases the 
bodies were placed on flat stones; and as there is good evidence 
to show that these stones had been heated, the better opinion 
is that this was done in order to dry the atmosphere of the 
cave, as well as to cause the humidity contained within the 
bodies to more speedily evaporate ; it was seemingly an attempt 
at dessication, and may have been handed down from the pre- 
ceding Old Stone Age, where the bodies of the dead were often 
deposited on the hearth-stones. 

There are, however, a few cases of undoubted incineration, 
where the bones had been completely carbonized; for instance, 
at Moret, in the department of Seine-et-Marne. But here it is 
believed we are at a period of transition—as Valdemar Schmidt 
asserts—between the New Stone Age and the Age of Bronze. 
In the great majority of cases the skeletons of this age are 
found with knees bent and arms raised above the head; and we 
know that many nations, savage and semi-civilized, place their 
dead in this attitude. Perhaps the best explanation of this is 
given by Latourneau, quoted by Cartailhac in La France preé- 
historique ; he says: “In the imagination of most primitive men 
death is a long sleep. Hence nothing is more natural than to 
give the corpse the attitude of repose which one has the habit 
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of taking in the chimney-corner in the evening, after a day 
spent in hunting or fighting. 

In closing this brief sketch of the New Stone Age let us 
observe that we find man at a higher degree of civilization 
than in the Old Stone Age. He has learnt to make better 
weapons, no longer using only the native flint, but stone of a 
better quality procured from a distance. Man _ has also learnt 
to construct better dwelling-places; caves in the rock are no 
longer his sole abode. We even find him building houses 
on the water, doubtless for greater protection; and lastly in 
the dolmens and cromlechs we see him erecting monuments 
and tombs of huge stones, which have defied the wear and 
tear of thousands of years. Broadly speaking, the New Stone 
Age was followed by the Age of Bronze, and the Age of 
Bronze by the Age of Iron. Nevertheless, in some parts of 
Europe the stone period lasted down to comparatively recent, 
times. Unless we are greatly mistaken, stone weapons were 
used in Ireland as late as the ninth century; while the stone 
age lasts even to-day in some parts of the world. Of this Car- 
tailhac, speaking of France, says: “ But if we had to give an 
idea of the date to which we might reasonably assign the last 
stations and the last neolithic tombs, we should name the 
twelfth century before our era, but with every reserve. If later 
we may be more precise, it will surely be in increasing rather 
than in diminishing the distance which separates us from that 
period.” 


WILLIAM SETON. 
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A PAUPER’S CHRISTMAS. 


“ RUSHVILLE!” 

The very intonation of the tall brakeman who thrust his head 
in at the half-opened door was an intimation that few passengers 
were expected to alight, and that those who chose to do so were 
distinctly of the “no-account” sort. The truth that the train 
was “slowing-up”’ dawned at last upon the consciousness of a 
person in the rear of the car, who found some difficulty in ad- 
justing his physical belongings to the stern necessity of an im- 
mediate retirement from the warm and comfortable corner where 
his lean and well-worn satchel was his only companion. 

The ruddy-faced conductor felt constrained to translate in a 
truly literal sense the rough suggestion of the passenger to “give 
a lift,” for the old man was thin and poorly clad; the only evi- 
dence of comfort in his wardrobe being a strong pair of “double 
streaked’ mittens, such as Ruddyface had not seen since the 
days of his childhood, when a loving grandmother had knitted 
them in turn for each male member of an old-fashioned house- 
hold. So strong was the rush of memory that he scarcely heard 
the quavering voice that questioned as to the location of .the 
“County House.” “It is too far for you to walk,” was his an- 
swer. “You ought to have written to Petty that you were com- 
ing; he’s a capital, good-hearted man and never minds driving 
his big bays down.” He waved a vigorous protest against longer 
delay, swung himself easily to the platform and was gone. Not 
so agile, however, was the passenger. He lingered a moment in 
the wintry wind, and then, tightening his red comforter about his 
wrinkled throat, gripped the satchel closer and stepped forward. 
Before the train had passed out of sight Ruddyface saw him 
cautiously crossing the track, and sighed as he thought: “It’s a 
pity Petty did not meet him. The old fellow ought to have one 
more ride in life, but I guess likely his next will be in a close 
carriage drawn by a black horse.” Then the supposed pauper 
slipped from his mind, and he went back cheerily to the mono- 
tonous duty of punching pasteboard and reminding delinquents 
that they might have saved five cents by getting tickets. 

Meanwhile, the passenger found the cold wind at his back to 
be a friend in need. It greatly helped him onward, and seemed 
to stimulate his mental faculties, for he began to plan his coming 


campaign. 
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Less than an hour after the arrival of the train at Rush- 
ville Mr. Joshua Petty, as he liked to be called, opened the 
heavy front door of the big stone alms-house in response to a 
vigorous blow by the “knocker.” He was accustomed to find 
his visitors pinched and despondent, but here was a man who 
had passed the limit of threescore years and ten, feeble in body, 
yet with the light of youthful enthusiasm sparkling in his eye, 
and a quick smile responding to the kindly greeting of the poor- 
master. 

“Is Cynthy Dobell here?” 

“He has got a mean face, yet kinder human withal,” was 
the thought that crossed Joshua Petty’s mind as he measured 
his reply: “ Y-e-s.” 

“Tell her I want to see her, will ye?” The stranger made 
haste to enter, and the poormaster pointed to a small, square 
room on the right where an uninviting bareness was the con- 
spicuous feature. 

However tired the newcomer was, he did not sit down; the 
lean satchel was deposited on the floor near the door, and the 
keen eyes peered into the entry, along whose bare floor some 
one was slowly walking. It was a woman. She limped and 
rested her hand on a stout stick. As she neared the door the 
person who watched her could see that she was very erect, 
spare in flesh, and with the peculiar deadness of color that be- 
longs to aged people who have once been fair. Her hair was 
soft and fine, and its silver strands were partly concealed by a 
coarse but clean cap. Her thin lips parted in a smile as she 
saw the man, but in his eager recognition he gave her no time 
to recall his features. 

“ Cynthy,” he said, grasping her hand—‘“ Cynthy Dobell, don’t 
you remember Lige Dane ?” 

Her voice was a little tremulous as she replied softly, “I 
guess I do.” He had not released her hand when she reminded 
him of her lameness. “I ain’t as spry as I used to be, Ligy; 
I'll hev to set.” She sank into the rush-bottomed chair by the 
window and drew her spectacles from her pocket. She looked 
out of doors first, and then turned her glance full upon him. 

“T declare tis you, Ligy; but we’re both on us changed.” 

“Tt didn’t take no glasses to make me see it was you, Cyn- 
thy,” he answered in a disappointed tone; adding slowly, “I 
hate to find you in the caounty house.” 

“Oh! that ain’t nothin’ to some afflictions, Ligy. Mister Petty 
he keeps it awful good; his wife’s never stinching about things. 
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We hev full an’ plenty vittles, clean beds, an’ a chair apiece by 
the fire, an’ Sis reads the Good Book to us every blessed night ; 
I dunno as I hev anythin’ to complain of. It seems to me you 
kinder need lookin’ after; you ain’t fleshed up no more than me, 
an’ you look somethin’ more peaked than years had orter make 
you. Hain’t ye well? Be ye hungry? I'll jest step an’ ask 
Mis’ Petty fur a cup o’ tea an’ a cracker.” 

“Don’t go, Cynthy,” he said eagerly; “I hain’t hungry fer 
nothin’ but jest seein’ you.” She dropped back into her chair, 
half-frightened at the intensity of his emotion. ‘“Cynthy, you 
hain’t afraid to hear me talk to ye?” 

She shook her head and wiped her glasses vigorously, as if 
thereby to perceive more clearly his meaning. She pointed out 
to him, too, the remaining chair, and he drew it so close to her 
side that the trembling of his lip was perceptible to her. ‘“ Well, 
Ligy ?” 

“Tt’s most Christmas ag’in, Cynthy.” “ Yes.” 

“Do you recollect the last time we sot together?” “Yes.” 

“Tt was that drefful cold time when the roads was snowed 
chock full, an’ I was teamin’ fer Pelig Johnson, an’ you was 


x9? 


tailorin’. 

“Yes, when I hev a smart turn now I tailor fer the men an’ 
boys, but land! the fashions is so changed, though your coat 
don’t show it much— Be ye poor, Lige ?” 

He started. A deep flush like anger spread over his face. 
“Never mind, never mind!” she said quickly, thinking she had 
vexed him. “A friend was always more to me then his coat.” 

“ Be I a friend ?” 

“Why not, Ligy ?” 

“JT dunno as I want to be.’’ She moved as if to rise. “Stop, 
Cynthy; I can’t seem to sense it that we’re old, and in a 
caounty house. It’s like as if we was on them steps ag’in, lead- 
ing to the granery, and you ought to hev a red hood.” 

“Why do you talk of that, Ligy ?” 

“ Because, Cynthy, I can’t never forgive myself that I didn’t 
ask you to be my wife—’” She trembled. “S’pose I ask ye 
now, Cynthy? I ain’t no pauper; I’ve got full and plenty fer 
both of us.” A beautiful color overspread her thin cheek, but 
she shook her head. “Listen, Cynthy. You’d be awful well 
took keer of, an’ I most know you leant to me onct.” Her 
flush deepened. 

“Don’t, Ligy,” she said; “maybe there was a time—” 

“ Wasn't it that night ?” 
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“Well, p’raps it was. Yes, Ligy, I’m free to confess I did 
lean to ye, an’ if you had a-spoken why likely enough—” 

“Tt hain’t too late now.” Still she shook her head. 

“Yes, Ligy, it’s all too late.” The moisture in her own eyes 
prevented her seeing the tears that trembled on lids that had 
not been wet in years. There was silence. 

“Cynthy,” he said at last, “ye don’t know how I’ve sot my 
heart on sharin’ with you; how I’ve thought about you when I 
was workin’.” 

“Yes, Ligy, I know all about it. Fer years I could not give 
it up but that some day you’d come, somethin’ like you've 
come now, and fetch me off with ye. I’d a-gone quick indeed ; 
but now it’s too late. The things we .sets our hearts on are 
sure to come round, but it’s mostly when the appetite’s gone. 
No, I couldn’t now.” 

“Tell me why.” 

“T dunno as [ kin.” 

“ Ah, Cynthy, I wisht you knew jest how much I’d like to 
see ye out o’ the caounty house and sharin’ with me.” 

“T do know, Ligy, well enough, how you feel about it, fer 
I’d feel jest so myself, knowing you had nothin’ and me all; 
but I can’t do it.” 

There was no fire in the little room, but great drops of per- 
spiration trickled down the man’s face. He stooped over the 
lean satchel and nervously opened and shut its worn clasp. 

“Cynthy,” he said at last, “I’ve got to tell ye somethin’ 
more. You asked about my money, an’ I didn’t mean to tell ye 
till after we was married; fer I thought if you loved me enough 
to marry me you would sure love me enough to forgive me, an’ 
your love is the only thing I’ve ever keered for. I was too 
a’mighty poor fer twenty year to keep a wife ef I had her. Then 
that old uncle of yourn, that was all the relashun you had, give me 
a hum, an’ I nussed him when he died, an’ he left me that there 
quarry-hole—all he had—in case you was dead, as he s’posed. 
It turned out to be a fine stone that lay away where we couldn’t 
see it, an’ I sold out a share to a man who is workin’ it. There 
may be a big fortune there, an’ I needn’t hev hunted you up. 
I’m jest naturally a mean man, but I jest couldn’t help it. I'd 
got to find you, if you was on earth. There was a twitchin’ at 
my heart every time I thought of you an’ the red hood, an’ I 
didn’t keer more’n a meal o’ vittles fer the whole quarry ef I 
couldn’t hev you too. So I set off an’ I found you, an’ now you 
won't hev me nohow, an’ the papers is all there in the 
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satchel, an’ I’ll jest say good-by an’ leave ’em. I s’pose there’s 
somethin’ the law might do, but I dunno. There ain’t no more 
fer me in the world. If you was here I could stay even ina 
caounty house too; but you'll be goin’ now—so I can’t stand 
caounty vittles.” 

He drew the comforter again about his neck, and lifting the 
satchel set it on the chair beside her. 

Mechanically Cynthy opened it, and saw that its contents 
were simply a package of legal documents and a big red hood. 
She spread the papers over the floor, utterly at a loss to under- 
stand them. Then she fingered the bonnet as if it were a child, 
and at last slipped it on her head. The very touch of the wool 
sent her into dreamland. Long she sat, her eyes fixed on the 
documents at her feet, her lips parted as if to speak, but oblivi- 
ous to all before her. 

The tea-bell was sounded at five o’clock, but she did not 
know it. The winter twilight deepened and the cold grew in- 
tense. At last she was conscious of Joshua Petty’s voice ringing 
through the house, but it did not disturb her until he touched 
her arm and shouted in her ear: 

“What’s the matter, Miss Dobell? You'll be havin’ pneumo- 
ny too, next thing. What on earth did you let go that poor 
streaked-mitten man for in all this freezin’ weather? If it hadn’t 
a-been for my goin’ to get groceries for the wimmin’s Christ- 
mas fixin’s he’d a-froze stiff alongside the rail fence. I fetched 
him home, but he’s a-lyin’ in a dead sleep, an’ goodness .knows if 
ever he'll wake. I most thought the same of you. It’s queer 
business.” 

Even then her consciousness returned but partially. She 
stooped with an effort and gathered up her papers, but she kept 
the hood on as she limped slowly down the entry. Mr. Petty 
followed her with a handful of bills that had fallen from the 
satchel. 

“What’s all this?” he demanded, almost angrily. “Who you 
been a-robbin’?” But she motioned him away, only whispering: 
“It’s hisen—I dunno—but I reckon its fer a caounty-house 


Christmas.” 


It was high noon on Christmas day. Without the sun shone 
on the crusted snow, and long icicles glistened from the eaves. 
The evergreens were laden with spangles, and the crisp air be- 
tokened a polar temperature. Within the alms-house all was 
warmth and light. The shades were lifted to admit a broad 
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stream of sunshine. The doors of the first floor were thrown 
wide, and in a room not far from the dining-room, where long 
tables were spread with clean linen and abundance of Christmas 
cheer, were two cots from which a pair of aged invalids looked 
out upon the gathering about the well-spread board. Quietly 
the men and women filed into the bright room. Silently they 
awaited the blessing that Joshua Petty called down upon them, 
and when his voice quaveringly besought the favor of the Heav- 
enly Kingdom in behalf of those about to pass from earth, a 
suppressed sob echoed through the place. But it is not in the 
nature of those long bereft of material comforts to resist their 
alluring presence, and the county charges rarely had the op- 
portunity to revel in the luxuries now spread before them. 
Quickly their tears were changed to smiles, and in the enjoy- 
ment of plenteous platters they forgot the circumstance of the 
getting. So absorbed were the paupers in their pudding that 
no one heard the low voices from the hospital cots. 

“Cynthy, it is Christmas, ain’t it? ’Pears to me I scent tur- 
key and cranberries.” 

“Yes, Ligy, we’re goin’ hum now—I thought better of it and 
come with ye. It’s awful cold, but my hood keeps me het up; 
but somehow it keeps the light out.” 

“Give me your hand, Cynthy; it is a-gettin’ dark; but you 
seem to be settin’ alongside that picter of the Virgin and her 
Infant that used to hang on the peg in Pelig Johnson’s kitchen, 
left there by his hired man. Seems like she’s a-callin’ you.” 

“Ligy, I’m glad I come. I told you onct that I couldn't, 
but it’s all right; there’s somethin’ awful peaceful about Christ- 
mas. I guess likely it'll be Christmas for ever in Heaven. The 
good Lord don’t never forgit us, an’ if I thought a spell ago that 
our best wishin’s comes to a real too late, I know now it’s all 
a mistake, fer it’s jest as clear to my mind as readin’ was when 
I didn’t hev to wear glasses, that the way’s always open to us» 
an’ the reward’s a-waitin’ fer them as patiently earns it. I’ve 
tried to lend a hand to some of these poor critters that the 
Lord didn’t lend much sense to, and when I thought you'd forgot- 
ten me, I laid a-bed nights an’ repeated over an’ over: ‘ Well, I'll 
jest try to make my loss somebody’s else blessin’, an’ if the 
Lord has enough to go round, maybe some day, here or here- 
after, mine will come. Ligy’s a good man an’ I hope I'll see 
him in Heaven.’”’ 

There was a sob in his voice as the dying man replied: 
“Cynthy, I hain’t never earned this, but I do know the scales 
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has fallen from my eyes, as the Good Book tells, an’ I ’most can 
see how beautiful Heaven is. It’s pretty near now; we won't 
hev to wait long.” Then his mind wandered a little, and he 
smiled as he said, “The Lord has loaned me the quarry-hole 
money, and you needn't never be afeared, fer I’ve got full an’ 
plenty to hire a team whenever you git tired.” She thrust out 
her feeble right arm and groped about until she reached Elijah 
Dane’s weak hand, his fingers closed over her wrist, and a great 
hush fell upon them. 

The paupers did not hear a strange footfall, nor the rush of 
wings, yet a messenger had come and gone, and two spirits had 


taken flight during the Christmas dinner. : 
S. M. H..G. 


THE JEWS IN EARLY SPANISH HISTORY. 
- 

THE conversion of the Visigoths to Catholicity was a terrible 
disappointment to the Jews in Spain. Although the fathers of 
the Third Council of Toledo had shown in their regard so much 
benignity and indulgence, as has been demonstrated in foregoing 
pages, it is nevertheless certain that the Jews, accustomed in 
the past to turn the influence of the governing power against 
the persecuted Catholics, could not make up their minds to 
accept the position of defeat, nor look with resignation upon 
their former victims in the enjoyment of the benefits of peace 
and the advantages resulting from triumph. On the other hand 
the decrees of the Third Council, although inspired in behalf of 
the mere defence of Catholics against Jewish perversion, placed 
the latter in a rather precarious situation, by rendering their 
position difficult in the new order of things and lessening their 
ability and cunning towards searching for ways to frustrate the 
foresight of the Catholic bishops, and to hinder the efficacy of 
the measures adopted by them for the purpose of defence. 

Seventeen years after the council above referred to had been 
held Sisebuto ascended the throne. He was bent upon stopping 
the abuses imputed to the Jews, and resolved to re-establish in 
all their vigor the laws made by Ricaredo, “ which course,” says 
a historian, “would have gained for him the approval of the 
episcopate and the applause of the Catholic population.” Nor 
could it be otherwise, since the main aim of Sisebuto’s legisla- 
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tion was to free the Christian serfs from the implacable tyranny 
of their Jewish masters by compelling the latter to manumit 
them, by absolutely prohibiting their being thereafter purchased 
or donated, under penalty for disobedience of losing, not only the 
serfs but all their other possessions as well. The laws in ques- 
tion provided, by way of compensation, that the status of con- 
verts from Judaism should be on a par with that of Christians, 
and in this way invested the former with complete civic rights. 

King Sisebuto had appointed the calends of July as the 
latest date for compliance with his decrees; disobedient offen- 
ders against them were threatened with the penalty of the loss, 
not only of all their Christian serfs but also of half of their 
other property. The Jews then concluded that this time con- 
tumacy would prove more efficacious than the hypocritical sub- 
mission which they had been accustomed to practise before, and 
far from yielding obedience to the decrees, made a boast of 
violating them. In consequence, Sisebuto, when the time was 
up, promulgated his famous edict, banishing for ever all He- 
brews from the Visigoth Empire, with exemption only for such 
as might embrace Christianity. But this last provision, disap- 
proved by the Catholic prelates, and of their number particu- 
larly by St. Isidore,* had for its only result to make matters 
worse, for many Jews fled to France, others took refuge in 
Africa, and a large number consented to be baptized in order 
to avoid persecution. 

The contest between the Hebrew and Christian populations 
now became in every respect implacable. So great in those 
days was their incompatibleness that one of the two was bound 
to disappear and give way to the other, else both had to live 
in the midst of continual reprisals which, from their constant 
tendency to weaken the realm more and more, laid it open to 
become a prey to the designs of foreign ambition. The pre- 
parations for the Arab invasion were then started, and the Visi- 
goth Empire was fated to last just long enough to give time for 
the web of conspiracy to be woven for its downfall. 

The Christians were a majority, and looked for support to 
the strength of the royal throne; the Jewish minority, which 
surpassed them in cunning and guile, being possessors of far 
more wealth, relied on its power to gain their ends. In con- 
sequence the contention could have no different ending than 


* St. Isidore affirms that Sisebuto’s proceeding was non secundum scientiam (not accord- 
ing to knowledge), and that fotestate enim compulit quos provocare fide oportutt (because 
he compelled by power those who should have been won to faith).—A#steria Gothorum, 
Era cl. 
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just what happened—the furthering of conquest by a foreign foe. 
In this matter the Jews acted the part of the false mother 
before the judgment seat of Solomon, who preferred that the 
child in dispute should be killed sooner than be handed over to 
her rival. After the death of Sisebuto, in 621, the Jewish con- 
verts returned to their former faith. The Christians were indig- 
nant and exasperated, and the struggle between both parties 
sprang up afresh to such lengths that it became necessary to 
promptly bring to bear new decrees against the Jews, the lead- 
ing one of which set forth the sound doctrine that Christian 
belief was not to be forced on them. Five years after the 
Fourth Council had promulgated the decrees in question, the 
Sixth Council was held during the reign of Chintila. The 
decrees of that body give a clear idea of the extremity to 
which things had reached, for by them not only were thanks 
tendered to the monarch for having prohibited settlement and 
habitation in the Visigoth realms to any person not a Christian, 
by which Jewish perfidy was made to relent, but they besides 
ordered expressly “that a sovereign elect should not be allowed 
to take possession of the kingdom unless he positively bound 
himself by oath not to favor the Jews in any way or shape.” 
“The impatience of these,” says a historian, “was not repressed 
by these measures, so that the fathers of the Eighth Council, 
held during the reign of Recesvinto, found themselves under the 
absolute necessity* of re-enacting the ordinance making it obli- 
gatory on the king elect to swear ‘to defend the faith against 
Jewish perfidy.” + The king, in view of these measures binding 
upon him, and of a real necessity of the state, ordained various 
measures having reference to the Jews, who seemed for a time 
pacified thereby; although their apparent quiet may have been 
mere dissimulation, practised to cover the doings of conspiracy 
which were soon to develop into alarming deeds. The ordi- 
nances of the Ninth and Tenth Councils evidence the tran- 
quillity and confidence with which the Catholics were inspired by 
the submission of the Jews, for they contain no new enactments 
in regard to the latter, who, to all appearance, were subdued by 
the rigor of previous legislation directed against them. Never- 
theless there lay under this attitude of tranquillity and seeming 
acquiescence a very great peril for the Christian state, as was 
shown later on by two occurrences, one of which was the set- 
ting on foot of the bloody disaster of the Mussulman invasion. 
No sooner had Wamba ascended the throne than an uprising 


* Amador de los Rios’ work, already quoted. + Eighth Council, Canon 10, 
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took place in Gothic’ Gaul. History has not been able to 
clearly reveal the plot which brought it about, but all the atten- 
dant circumstances indicate deep design and extensive foregoing 
preparation. We have already mentioned that during the reign 
of Sisebuto many Jews, in order to escape his famous decree 
of expulsion, took refuge in Gaul, others in Africa, in both of 
which lands of exile insurrection, by singular coincidence, broke 
forth. Of these we shall give a sketchy account. 

Hilderic, Count of Nimes, in contravention of the repeated 
decrees of the Councils of Toledo, had extended to the Jews 
splendid hospitality. The Visigoth dominions extended at that 
time beyond the Pyrenees, on the territory now belonging to 
France, and comprised, besides others, the province then known 
as Septimania. Hilderic refused to recognize the authority of 
Wamba and proclaimed himself independent. The king, who is 
said to have acted under motives which historical criticism, in 
view of his well-known character of activity and valor, cannot 
accept, sent against Hilderic a Greek general named Paulus, 
who, seeking to turn the military operations confided to his 
command to his own personal advancement, after having pro- 
claimed Wamba’s election void, caused himself to be proclaimed 
king, and by his rapid movements made himself master of nearly 
all Septimania. Tidings of the treason of his general having 
reached Wamba while in warfare to subdue the Basques, he 
immediately determined to set out against him, contrary to the 
advice of some of his officers that he should return to Toledo 
and take more time to prepare for the expedition. Their coun- 
sel has a suspicious appearance and leads to a surmise how well 
arranged was the conspiracy, and that it was directed by leaders 
cunning and wealthy. Wamba rejected the advice thus given 
him, and marching intrepidly into Septimania, put down the 
insurrection in a very short time and captured Paulus, whom, 
with other insurgent generals, he took as prisoners of war to 
Toledo, and afterwards generously spared their lives. That the 
Jews took part in these events may have been inferred from our 
narrative so far, but we will add that during the short time the 
rebellion lasted Gothic Gaul was overrun by Jews who, casting 
aside their dissimulation, declared themselves openly in favor of 
the rebels, going to the length of joining them in taking up 
arms, which shows that they founded hopes on the success of 
the conspiracy. Nor is there room for doubt on this point, for, 
while the troubles above mentioned were going on in the north, 
events of far greater gravity were taking place in the south, 
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where the Hebrews could rely on powerful means of warfare 
against the land of their adoption. 

During the year 675, as related in Arab narratives and by 
Alfonso III. in his chronicle (the authorship of which has been 
attributed to Sebastian, Bishop of Salamanca), the Arabs, who 
then were in recent possession by conquest of North Africa, 
threatened Tangiers and equipped 272 vessels with intent to 
cross the straits and capture Algeziras. Great must have been 
the surprise of King Wamba on getting tidings that this new 
foe had turned up against the attacked Visigoth dominion. An 
evil genius seemed, as it were, to delight in stirring up enemies 
to it in every quarter. The king lost no time in going to meet 
the new foe, and, either through better fortune or greater skill 
in naval manceuvres, succeeded in repelling the Arabs and sink- 
ing the greater part of their fleet. By this first victory disap- 
pointment was inflicted on the perfidious enemies of Spain. 

During Egica’s reign the Jews obtained some favor at the 
hands of the bishops assembled in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Councils, and it went so far as to concede to converts from 
Judaism the distinctive appellation of noble and _ honorable 
(nobiles atque honorabiles), and, as stated by-a historian, to open 
to them the way to a sincere and fruitful reconciliation.* But 
in 694 it happened that King Egica unseasonably called together 
a new national council at Toledo, and laid before it a memorial 
in which he charged the Jews in the Visigoth realms of plotting, 
in concert with their co-religionists in other countries beyond 
the seas, against the safety of the state. 

Judging from the alarm which the royal disclosures aroused 
among the fathers then and there assembled, the danger must 
have seemed great, for, in accord with the grandees and counts 
palatine, they did not vacillate in proposing confiscation of the 
property of the Jews, who were to be handed over to the con- 
trol of their own Christian serfs, and were to be obliged to 
place their children to be educated under the guardianship of 
virtuous Christian men; and Jewish subjects proving refractory 
and disobedient were to be severely punished. ‘“ Excessive in- 
deed,” says Amador de los Rios, “were these resolves of the 
monarch and council; great and immeasurably imperative must 
have seemed the necessity which impelled them to go to such 
lengths; sacred, and to a certain extent incumbent on them, was 
their duty to save the country from the servitude with which it 
was threatened in consequence of the combination of the Jews 


* Work already quoted. 
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in Spain with their brethren in other countries to take revenge 
on their Catholic fellow-subjects for injuries suffered in the past, 
by means of inviting the followers of Mohammed to invade the 
peninsula who seventeen years later were to bring about the 
destruction of the Visigoth Empire. 

“Why a king who only a year before had conferred upon 
Jewish converts the boon of nobility, of such great value in 
those days, which placed them at once on a par with the best 
Visigoth families, an advancement never vouchsafed to the His- 
pano-Latin subjects, should now come out against them with so 
great severity and harshness, can only be accounted for by the 
fact that he was deeply indignant at ingratitude and deception 
practised upon him. Subsequent events, if they do not complete- 
ly justify, at least explain the wrath of the king and the fierce 
rigor of the council, as unlooked-for as it was beyond bounds.” * 

In these times, so fraught with peril, Witiza ascended the 
throne. Not content, as a chronicle expresses it,+ with provok- 
ing the ire of God by his vices, he placed himself in the hands 
of the Jews, who in a very short time reached a preponderance 
in Spain greater than ever before. It will suffice to say that the 
new monarch ordered the canons and laws directed against Jew- 
ish perversity promulgated during preceding reigns to be re- 
pealed, that he released the Jews who had received baptism 
from the obligations of the oath which they had taken, and 
finally that he raised to high positions many descendants of that 
proscribed race. 

“The Jews,” as stated by a historian whom we have so often 
quoted, “having in a short time acquired a really dangerous pre- 
ponderance, improved to their advantage every opportunity favor- 
able to their purpose which came in their way, and doubtless 
laying new plans for revenge, prepared themselves secretly to 
retaliate for the wrongs undergone by them under the Visigoth 
rule.” t¢ 

Chroniclers as truthful and reliable as the great prince Don 
Alfonso III., John of Biclara, the monk of Silos, and others 
besides, relate that Witiza levelled to the ground all the strong- 
holds of the realm with the exception of three only, and or- 
dered all the weapons of warfare to be burned. . Were these 
measures taken in compliance with malevolent suggestions from 
his own new counsellors? Everything seems to indicate this. 


*In the work so repeatedly quoted from, vol. i. chapter ii. pages 100 and ror. 
+ El Cronicon Moissiacense (918). 
¢t Amador de los Rios’ work, already quoted from, vol. i. p. 103. 
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The mine was charged and lacked only a spark to make it ex- 
plode. Let us see now how the catastrophe took place. 


VI. 


In Witiza’s time the Visigoth Empire extended from the 
Rhone to Fez, in Africa. The distinguished historian Dory’s 
statement that Tingitania belonged to the Byzantine Empire is 
incorrect. Count Julian, though he bore a Roman name, was of 
the Visigoth race, and had been appointed by Witiza governor of 
Ceuta. The Arabs, led by Muza, had invaded Tingitania in the 
early part of the eighth century. In 707 Tangier, its capital, had 
been compelled to surrender. While the earldom of Ceuta, get- 
ting constant succor from Spain, kept up its defence, Count 
Julian entered into a pact with the foes of his country, and 
after having signed a disgraceful treaty of alliance, declared him- 
self in open rebellion against his sovereign, Witiza. In the au- 
tumn of 709 he crossed the strait, and, after dealing desolation 
to the territory of Algeziras, came back over the sea with rich 
booty and many captives. * 

Don Rodrigo’s reign had not then begun, he having ascended 
the throne only in January, 711. How, then, can the revolt of 
Count Julian be attributed to the motive of the dishonor brought 
upon his daughter Florinda, more usually known by the name of 
La Caba? Nothing of the sort ever took place. The rebel 
count began his treasonable acts against his native land while 
Witiza reigned, to whom he was indebted for special favors. If, 
after his sovereign’s death, he afforded an asylum to his son, the 
discontented and badly-advised prince, it was because they were 
willing to favor his plans and to give a decent appearance to his 
infamous conduct. In July, 710, Witiza still holding the royal 
authority, Muza and Taric, encouraged by the successful result 
of the prior expedition, sent another made up of four hundred 
foot and one hundred horse, who were carried across the strait in 
four vessels furnished by Count Julian by order of Tarif Abu 
Zara, and returned to Ceuta with rich spoils.+ Who contrived 
this alliance of Count Julian with the Arabs? Who set on foot 
these expeditions, which are unaccountable unless we assume the 
fact that the raiding band felt sure of meeting allies on the 
coasts of Spain? Let us see what Dory relates, who is a histo- 
rian always inclined to sympathize with Moors and Jews: “ Dur- 
ing twenty-four years the Jews bore their sufferings in silence; 


* Almaccari, i. 158. 
+ Arib ben Sad-Ajbar Machmua, 20; Archbishop Don Rodrigo, iii. 19; Almaccari, i. 159. 
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but at last their patience gave out and they resolved to take 
revenge on their oppressors. About 694, seventeen years before 
Spain was conquered by the Moslems, they planned a general 
insurrection in concert with their co-religionists beyond the strait, 
where many Berber tribes professed Judaism, and many Jews, 
exiles from Spain, had taken refuge.” The uprising was proba- 
bly intended to break out simultaneously at several points as 
soon as the African Jews had made landing on the coasts of 
Spain.”* Thus says Dory, an authority in nowise subject to 
suspicion of being partial to the cause of Spanish Christians. 
Manifestations of the conspiracies of the Jews began in 694; 
would there be matter for wonder if they kept them up in suc- 
cessive stages and by divers ways until they had accomplished 
the ruin of Spain? 

Finally Don Rodrigo ascends the throne. Thereupon the 
relatives of Witiza, whether urged to do so or not, made haste 
to league with the conspirators, and when, in April of 711, 
Count Julian and Taric, with an army of twelve thousand Jewish 
and Arab adventurers, set sail for Spain, the Hebrews of the 
peninsula were ready to welcome them and to help, as we shall 
see further on, the plans of the invaders. “In the meanwhile,” 
relates Fernandez Guerra, “the revolutionists managed to arouse 
to rebellion the indomitable Basques, thereby compelling Rodri- 
go to march off to the Pyrenees and lay siege to Pamplona, 
while the Arabs, after crossing the strait, were seizing the Rock 
of Gibraltar and fortifying themselves upon it.”+ Do not 
these facts, entirely verified both by Arab and Christian histo- 
rians, conclusively show a plan of conspiracy ably devised by 
people influential and crafty as the Jews were? Who but they 
could extend the field for treasonable action from Africa to the 
territory of the Basques, from Toledo to Ceuta, and collect the 
funds needed for these expeditions by the enemies of the Visi- 
goth Empire ? 

Subsequent events serve to throw light on-these points which 
it has been the disposition of the conspiracy to cover up in his- 
torical obscurity. 

“The co-operation of the Jews,” asserts Fernandez Guerra, 
viper which over-confiding Spain had allowed to take shelter in 
her bosom, “were of avail to Taric and the dastardly Count Julian 
for gaining incredible victories.” In fact, even the Arab chroni- 
clers attest that strong fortresses and important cities, in which 

* Dory, Histoire des Musulmans ad’ Espagne, edition of 1801, vol. ii. p. 27. 

+ Don Rodrigo y la Caba, p. 43. 
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the Israelite race was prominent by numbers and wealth, and 
which undoubtedly would have cost Taric’s forces a great ex- 
penditure of blood to get possession of, were surrendered to him 
by the Hebrews, to whom they were afterwards given in charge 
to guard and who fraternized with the African invaders. Now 
let us hear the chroniclers repeating the same tale. 

“When the invaders,” as we read in Ajbar Machmua, “came 
to a district where the Jews were numerous, they assembled 
them in the chief town, and leaving with them a detachment 
of Mussulman troops, the main body continued its onward 
march.” The following extracts are taken from the text of the 
same chronicle: “ Moquets gathered together the Jews of Cor- 
dova and gave them in custody that city to defend”; “Muza 
confided the safeguard of the city of Seville to the Jews who 
were in it”; “ They laid siege to the city of Elvira, and after its 
surrender they found many Jews, in whose charge they left it to 
be guarded.” * 

But the clearest evidence of Jewish perfidy and conspiracy 
appears in the capture of the city of Toledo, which Wamba had 
fortified with towers, and which from its strong position was im- 
pregnable. Let us look up the records of the renowned chroni- 
cler of Queen Berenguela, Bishop Don Lucas of Tuy. He 
relates that in the year 715, the Visigoth capital (Toledo) having 
been invested by the Arab commander Toriq ben Zayad, the 
Christian inhabitants of the city went out on Palm Sunday to 
the near-at-hand basilica of St. Leocadia to celebrate therein 
the Passion of our Lord. The Jews, taking advantage of their 
absence; delivered over the seat of government of Leovigildo and 
Ricaredo to the besiegers, the Christians having been massacred 
partly in the plain and partly in the basilica itself.” 

All the historians of Toledo, inclusive of the venerable Arch- 
bishop Don Rodrigo Gimenez de Rada, in his Latin and Span- 
ish chronicles,+ agree in this statement of facts. “In view of these 
facts,” writes Amador de los Rios, “there can be no doubt that 
there existed between these two peoples, the Arab and the Jew- 
ish, a certain kind of combination and concerted action which 
seemed to proceed from secret sympathies and understandings, if 
not from former pacts and alliances.” Another learned member 


of the Academy of History, referring to Amador de los Rios’ 
book, in a luminous paper, read at a meeting of the academi- 
cians, thus exclaimed: “ Sefior Amador de los Rios makes no at- 


*An anonymous chronicle of the eleventh century, published now for the first time, 
translated and commented upon by Sefior Lafuente y Alcantara inthe Coleccion de obras Arab- 
igas de Historia y Geografia. Published by the Academy of History, vol. i. pp. 25, 27, 29. 

+ De rebus in Hispania gestis Chrontcon, lib. iii. chap. xxiii. 
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tempt to smooth over facts concerning the Jews, while we, less 
indulgent to that race, openly and loudly accuse them of having 
conspired against the safety of the state and of having effica- 
ciously assisted toward the fall and ruin of Spain.” * 

Modern writers who have studied old Arab and Christian 
chroniclers all express themselves, with slight variations, in the 
sense above stated. For instance, we may cite the German wri- 
ters Graetz+ and Nefele,{ the Portuguese Herculano,§ the Bel- 
gian Dory,| and as for Spaniards, from the very learned Father 
Florez down to Menendez Pelayo™ all concur in accusing the 
Jews of having conspired against their adoptive country. We al- 
low ourselves, relying on what the old chroniclers tell, having 
gone more deeply into the study of this historical question, to 
affirm that the Jews, and they only, attracted the Arab hosts to 
Spain. If Witiza’s sons, if Count Julian and other Goths, took 
part in the revolution, it was only a repetition which ever hap- 
pens, that all malcontents range themselves under the banner of 
treason and rebellion. The Jews it was who initiated the per- 
fidious plan, who spread the nets of conspiracy, who brought 
together wills so varied, and who in a word opened the gates of 
Spain to the Arab invaders. 

Is this co-operation of theirs to be attributed to race sympa- 
thies or affinities, or to traditional alliances? To nothing of the 
sort. Between Moslems and Jews profound antagonisms have 
always existed. “In the estimation of the believers in the teach- 
ings of Mohammed,” says Amador de los Rios, “the Jews were 
false, unbelievers, contemners of the Scriptures, calumniators of 
the true religion, disobedient to God, and bearing on their foreheads 
the curse of David and of Jesus. ‘“ Learn,” says Mohammed to his 
followers, “that those who foster the most violent hatred against 
the faithful are Jews and idolaters” (sura Valeya, 85).** What 

* Don Manuel Colmeito, Bulletin of the Academy of History, vol. i. part 1, p. 70. 

+ Los Judios de Espafia, chap. i. p. 49. 

} £7 Cardinal Cisneros y la Yglesia Espattolo, 1844. 

§ Historia de Portugal, vol. iii. lib. 7, part 1, page 208. 

| Atstotire des Musulmans d’ Espagne, vol. ii. p. 27. 

{| ‘‘It is an established fact,” says Menendez Pelayo, ‘‘ that the Arab invasion was iniqui- 
tously promoted by the Jewish inhabitants of Spain. They opened to the invaders the gates 
of the principal cities, and were enabled to do this because they were numerous and wealthy 
and had conspired before during the reign of Egica, thereby putting in jeopardy the safety of 
the state. The seventeenth council, by reducing them to slavery, punished them pretty sever- 
ly for their conduct, but Witiza favored them anew and they made return for his patronage 
by taking part in the plots of all the malcontents in the realm. The native population could 
have withstood the handful of Arabs that crossed the strait, but Witiza had disarmed the for- 
mer, towers of defence had been levelled to the ground, and the lances in the armories had 
been converted into hackles and rakes. There is no mention in history of a conquest effected 


more rapidly than the one in question.”—AHistoria de los Heterodoxos Espaftoles, edition of 
1880, vol. i. page 216. ** Work already quoted, vol. i. p. 116. 
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room can there be for doubt that the actual alliance in question 
was grounded on antecedent leagues, based, it seems, on the hatred 
of one of the parties to them and on the ambition of the other, 
and that these compacts were arranged through the cunning and per- 
fidy of the Jews, who indulged in the dream of bringing their adop- 
tive country under the yoke of the Mussulmans? They finally 
accomplished their design and enjoyed the gratification of their 
revenge, but it happened in this case, as it does in all treasona- 
ble acts, that the traitor suffers the penalty of his own misdeeds. 

The Jews brought over the Arabs in order to free themselves 
from the rule of the Visigoths, but under the dominion of their 
Moslem allies they soon fell into a deeper and harder condition 
of subjection. In compensation, the descendants of the Christian 
race so deeply detested by them, the posterity of the country’s 
defenders defeated at Guadalete and of the unfortunates massa- 
cred in the Vega of Toledo, became anew their unwary protec- 
tors, going to the length of conceding to them in municipal char- 
ters equal rights with the Christian population and founders. It 
would be an interesting study to trace the condition of the Jews 
during the middle ages, whether under Moslem rule or under 
the new Christian kingdoms in Spain. But such researches 
would be foreign to our purpose, and would lead us too far if we 
were to set out to prove that their ingratitude, avarice, and 
most appalling crimes,* in time were the means of arousing 
against the Hebrew race implacable hatred on the part of our 
nation, thereby giving rise to bloody disorders and truly public 
calamities. In consequence Queen Isabella and King Ferdinand 
were induced to establish the Inquisition in Spain (February 
11, 1482), as a tribunal having for its true origin and main ob- 
ject to calm public excitement and moderate mutual rancors; 
and shortly afterwards (March 31, 1492) these sovereigns found 
themselves under the further necessity of decreeing the expul- 
sion of Jews, publicly known as such; “an unavoidable measure,” 
says Menendez Pelayo,t “in order to save that unfortunate race 
from incessant and fierce threats of popular riots.” 

The anti-Semitic tendencies of our day constitute a factor 
which should be borne in mind in order to arrive at an impar- 
tial judgment in regard to the history of the times about which 
we have been relating. The historian Prescott bears testimony 
in the main to the accuracy of the facts which we have recited, 


* The martyrdom of the boy of La Guardia in Toledo (1491) aroused just indignation 
throughout Spain, for they (the Jews) performed on his person all the tortures of the Passion 
of our Lord, and they set aside his heart for the purpose of perpetrating with it and conse- 
crated hosts abominable sorceries. The original judicial records are preserved in the archives 
of Alcala de Henares. + Historia de los Heterodoxos Espafoles, vol. i. p. 635. 
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and we quote from him as follows: “Under the Visigoth Em- 
pire the Jews multiplied exceedingly in the peninsula, and were’ 
permitted to acquire considerable power and wealth; but no 
sooner had their Arian masters embraced the orthodox faith than 
they began to testify their zeal by pouring on the Jews the most 
pitiless storm of persecution.” On the page following it is stat- 
ed that “after the Saracenic invasion, which the Jews, perhaps 
with reason, are accused of having facilitated, they resided in the 
conquered cities and were permitted to mingle with the Arabs on 
nearly equal terms.”* Why Prescott should have so faintly al- 
luded to and glossed over the immense and exasperating provo- 
cation given by the insidious treason against their native land 
of which he admits that the Jews were guilty, is probably to be 
explained by his manifest prejudice against and dislike of the 
Catholic religion, and of the Papacy in particular. These feelings 
have led him more than once into misconceptions and blunders, 
forming blemishes on his writings, and detracting from their his- 
torical value and from his merit as an impartial historian. We 
may, therefore, fairly claim for our monarchs in the past and our 
forefathers that justice and that indulgence denied to them by 
modern historians on the plea of an ill-understood liberty. We 
do not assert that popular risings against the Jews have never 
taken place in Spain. But who can withstand a unanimous feel- 
ing pervading an entire nation? On the other hand, it should be 
admitted that if our codes, beginning with the Fuero /uzgo, con- 
tain laws of repression against the Hebrew race, it has been in 
nearly every case because of measures needed to preserve our 
social and religious unity, as a just remedy and salutary fore- 
sight against the transgressions of that proscribed race, the 
cause of the downfall of Spain in the eighth century and of 
much other evil and disorder recorded in history. 

Notwithstanding the abundant injustice and calumny of 
which Spain has been made the object, there is no nation of 
Europe, neither in ancient nor modern times, where the Jews 
have been treated with greater moderation, and their ravaging 
misdeeds borne with more patience. Perhaps for this very reason 
they, who made return for the mercies of God with rebellion 
and deicide, have shown themselves more ungrateful to the Span- 
ish people than to any other. 

MANUEL PEREZ VILLAMIL, 

Member of the Royal Academy of History. 


Madrid. 


* History of Ferdinand and Isabella, vol. i. pp. 348-349. 


(CONCLUDED.) 
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THE LABOR PROBLEM IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


WHATEVER else the Royal Commission on the State of Labor 
may do or fail in doing, it will certainly materially contribute 
to that first and indispensable step, the ascertainment of the facts. 
Whether or no a remedy for the evils proved to exist will be 
found, is more doubtful. Yet even in this respect the inquiry 
will not be fruitless; an opportunity will be offered for ventilat- 
ing theories, examining their practical worth, of showing their 
unsoundness if unsound, and, should the worst come to the worst, 
it will be a satisfaction to all concerned to be convinced that it 
is not the evil and selfish will of man that is to be blamed, but 
the conditions under which the human race exists in this imper- 
fect state. We hope and believe, however, that the outcome will 
be something more satisfactory, and that the inquiries will lead 
to practical amelioration of the most crying evils, at all events. 
We propose in these notes to indicate the chief causes, in the 
opinion of the various witnesses, of existing evils, and the reme- 
dies suggested by both sides—the employers as well as the em- 
ployed. 

The first point is the hours of labor and the rate of pay in 
the various industries. 

The warehousemen employed as permanent hands in the tea 
and wool industries make no complaint of the hours of labor, 
these being eight per day for eight months of the year, and 
seven for the remaining four months. The rate of pay is not so 
satisfactory: for the longer day it is about go cents a day; for 
the shorter, 88 cents. Three holidays are allowed without any 
deduction from the wages. The average wage for the year is 
$3.60 or $3.94 per week, while for two or three rooms the rent 
is from $1.20 to $1.80. For dock-laborers the average rate of 
wages is, according to the statements of dock-laborers, as low as 
$3.12 per week; although a few earn as much as $12, or even 
more. The average rate, low as it is, is nearly 50 per cent. bet- 
ter than it was before the great strike of 1889, when $2.16 was 
all that was paid per week. How were the men and their fami- 
lies able to live at all on these wages? The dockers’ representa- 
tive said their food was, as a rule, bread and tea, with or with- 
out milk. As to meat, they had it occasionally, paying for it 
about four cents per pound. Their clothes were purchased at a rag- 
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fair, where suits could be bought for 36 cents. At the East and 
West India docks the average wages, even after the strike, are 
from $2.64 to $2.88 per week. 

These wages seem small enough; yet the Billingsgate fish- 
porters are worse off, for they are obliged to work for nothing 
for the salesmen of fish in order to get the right to carry the 
fish to the buyer, who pays them for the work done for him. 
They have even to pay one penny per package to the “ bobber,” 
whoever he may be. The average wage secured by these por- 
ters under these conditions of labor amounts to $2.16 per week; 
no evidence was given as to the number of the hours of work. 

One cause of the low wages of so large a number of men 
seems the excessive greediness of a few. One of the witnesses 
said that at certain wharves men worked regularly twice a week 
throughout the year for from 35 to 40 hours at a stretch, receiving 
from $12 to $14 per week in payment. This they did although 
after three months of this pressure they would be used up. The 
witness attributed this to the method adopted by the employers, 
who found it more advantageous to themselves; to us this seems 
doubtful. At all events, it is certain that this system could not 
be carried on unless men were greedy and imprudent enough 
thus to work. 

The preceding statements as to the wages of dockers and 
other unskilled laborers were made by the menthemselves. It is 
only fair, however, to hear the other side; in fact, the special 
value of the Royal Commission consists in the opportunity it 
affords for making this comparison. Now, with reference to secu- 
rity of employment at the docks: the employers, while admitting 
that there were necessarily slack as well as busy times, main- 
tained that a steady man could get as regular employment there 
as in any other occupation. They maintained that the irregular- 
ity of employment of which the labor-witnesses complained 
was largely their own fault. In particular, one of the witnesses 
before the commission was accused of spending the greater part 
of his time in agitation, and applying for work only in the in- 
tervals, the smallness of his weekly wage, due to his own neglect 
of work, being magnified into a grievance against his employers. 
The managing owner of the Wilson Hill Line” gave evidence 
that the whole of the men in their employment received $11 per 
week all the year, and that last Christmas, when the papers were 
deluged with appeals to the charitable, he had been unable to 
get sufficient labor for loading and discharging one of their 
steamers. 
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The fullest statement from the employers’ point of view, and the 
one which seems to reconcile the otherwise conflicting evidence, 
was that of the chairman of the London and India Joint Docks 
Committee, and at the risk of wearying our readers we feel bound 
in justice to their side to give it at some length. The number 
of laborers usually employed by his board is about 6,000. Of 
these about 1,750 are permanent laborers, and these have full 
work all the year round. A second class of men, numbering about 
1,000, is engaged by the week; these, too, have practically full 
employment, with a weekly wage in summer of about $6 per 
week, in winter of a little over $5, the hours of work in winter 
being shorter. The third class of men, numbering about 2,000, 
are called “preference men,” because they get a preference after 
the regular weekly men. Of these, four-fifths get full employ- 
ment at the same wages as the former class. The last class is 
that of men who are taken on by the day and hour. To this 
class the witnesses from among the men whose evidence we 
have cited above belonged, and it is only about this class 
that they have a right to speak. Their employment is irregular, 
but not so irregular as was asserted by them. If we may believe 
the employers, two-thirds get full work and the remainder one- 
half. The statement that the average wages of a docker was 
$2.50 a week this witness pronounced to be incorrect, so far as 
regarded the general body of dock-laborers, although it might 
be correct as regards the last fifth or sixth of the men calling 
themselves dock-laborers. The average wages, he maintained, 
were, for fifty-nine per cent. of the men, $7.50 per week; for the 
remaining forty-one per cent., $6.25 per week. 

It will be seen that the evidence presented to the commission 
with reference to the dockers is somewhat conflicting, and it will 
be the province of the commissioners to sift the various state- 
ments and to give their judgment on the real state of the case. 
When we pass to the skilled laborers this difficulty disappears, 
and there is no real conflict between the different witnesses as 
to the facts. 

Of the card and blowing-room operatives—of those, that is, 
who conduct the first process in dealing with the manufacture of 
cotton—for men the wages are from $4.56 to $7.20 per week; 
for women, from $3.36 to $6.24. For weavers the average 
wages are $5.28 per week. The hours of labor are fixed by 
the factory acts at 5614 a week, leaving off work at 1 o'clock 
on Saturday. These hours are satisfactory to the work-people, 
and there is no desire among them for an alteration, legal or 
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otherwise. The wages, however, are not sufficient to enable men 
to keep their families without sending their children to work. 
The minimum for their necessities would be $7.20 per week. 

Passing to miners, the hours of labor in the coal-mines in 
Durham, for men engaged in getting and “leading” the coal, 
are seven hours “from bank to bank’’; that is, from the time of 
leaving the open air till the return to it. For other kinds of 
work connected with the mines the hours are longer, 10% 
being the longest. The wages change with the price of coal, 
and are fixed by negotiations between the associations of the 
masters and men. The method of determining wages by a 
sliding scale has recently been abolished on the initiative of 
the men. The truck system is unlawful in Great Britain. 
The miners in Durham, however, live in the houses of the 
proprietors of the mines without paying rent. If there are no 
houses they get an allowance for them. Coal is supplied at 
the price of twelve cents for a fortnight. The Durham miners 
are opposed to the regulation of the hours of labor by legisla- 
tion. The proposal to work the collieries on a single shift 
of eight hours would throw, their representative said, half the 
men out of employment. What would be good for one class 
would be injurious to another: class of workers, in the same 
mine. 

For the iron-miners of Cleveland and North Yorkshire the 
standard hours of work are eight hours from bank to bank. 
With these hours the men are satisfied. The average wages are 
$1.24 per day. Here the men pay the rent themselves, as well 
as for their own coals and blasting powder. The average cost 
of rent is 82 cents per week. 

As we have already said, the irregularity of employment is 
one of the serious difficulties with which the working-men in 
Great Britain have to contend. As another instance of this, we 
have the evidence of the representative of the warehouse employees 
engaged in the tea and wool industries. He said that the busy 
season lasted three or four, sometimes five, months, and that 
during this season 3,500 men were employed, while during the 
rest of the year there was work for only 500 men. During the 
greater part of the year, therefore, some 3,000 men in this single 
department have to get on as they can. Their wages when at 
work are too small to render it possible for them to save, and 
so in the event of there being no work, they have to part with 
their goods and live on inferior food. For dockers generally 
the average employment is seven months of the year. The 
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immigration of foreigners has also become a matter of great 
importance, especially since the enforcement of the rigorous 
measures against the Jews in Russia. The representative of the 
warehouse employees engaged in the tea and wool industries 
said that this work was too hard for the Jews, and that,they 
entered the easier trades of tailoring, shoemaking, and furniture- 
making. They drove out those engaged in those industries, and 
the displaced men had to find employment elsewhere, generally 
on the docks. Consequently several of the witnesses testified to 
the desire of working-men for the enactment of measures restric- 
tive of immigration. 

The influx of agricultural laborers into London, driven into 
the cities either by the hope of higher wages or by that long- 
ing for town-life now so prevalent, contributes materially to 
increase the difficulties of the lowest class of workmen. By 
organizing the country people into trade-unions it is hoped to 
prevent their becoming a competing element. We do not find 
that any one suggested that the duties on corn should be reim- 
posed, and yet there is no doubt that such a_ reimposition 
would secure a higher rate of wages for the agricultural laborers, 
and thus prevent them from competing with the workmen in 
the cities. But it would at the same time add to the price of 
bread, and so what was given with one hand would be taken 
away with the other. A representative of the dockers went far 
to justify Prince Bismarck’s opinion that all labor legislation 
will be idle and futile, because the call for such legislation arose 
only from the inevitable discontent felt by the poorer class on 
account of the better fortune of the richer. This witness said 
that he believed “the laboring class in general would always be 
dissatisfied, not merely because they are so badly off, but be- 
cause there is so much wealth in the country and their share is 
so small.” He qualified this, however, by saying that so soon 
as the poorer could live with their families “in comfort” this 
discontent would cease. 

Coming to the remedies suggested by the different witnesses 
for the evils to which those engaged in industrial pursuits are 
subjected, every one will be struck by their number and variety, 
by the difference of opinion on the subject which exists even 
among working-men, and by the fact that the lower down we 
go in the scale of labor the more far-reaching and radical are 
the changes suggested. We shall endeavor to indicate the chief 
of these remedies, and to show the opinion expressed by the 
various witnesses so far as it was elicited. Many technical and 
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special suggestions were made which are applicable only to par- 
ticular trades, and of those we, of course, take no notice. 

In order to secure regularity of employment the representa- 
tives of the Docks, Riverside, and General Laborers’ Union 
would have ship-owners give over competition with one another, 
and send their ships to sea after they had been loaded by 
men who should work only for fixed hours. The same witness 
suggested that the American Contract Law should be adopted 
and restrictions passed on immigration. A strong but perhaps 
not impracticable proposal was that it should be made a legal 
offence for an employer to dismiss a workman because he be- 
longed to a union—that this should be made legal intimidation. 
The abolition of contractors in the case of public works, and the 
direct employment and payment of the men employed upon 
those works by the municipalities, was another proposal. Many 
representatives of unskilled labor were strongly in favor of public 
workshops being established for the unemployed. This plan, 
which throws upon the state the responsibility for supplying em- 
ployment for all who cannot find it for themselves and which in- 
volves numerous economical difficulties,. many of the witnesses 
seem to look upon as within the region of the feasible and prac- 
tical. What presses heavily on the minds of this class of labor- 
ers is especially the large number of the unemployed; for what- 
ever tends to increase their number is heavily felt by them. 
Consequently one of the glories of our modern times—labor-saving 
machinery—falls under the condemnation of several labor repre- 
sentatives, and even of one of the representatives of the skilled 
laborers. We do not find that they would wish to _ break 
up all machines, but there were those who proposed to put a 
heavy tax either upon them or upon all machine-manufactured 
goods. 

Another way of getting rid of this evil of over-numerous ap- 
plicants for work proposed by a well-known labor-leader, Mr. 
Quelch, was that all work should cease at sixty years of age, 
that no one who had attained that age should be allowed to work 
even though he might wish to do so. All men over sixty were to 
be provided for by the community, should in fact become pen- 
sioners, and should receive as such (if married men) some $7.00 
per week—an amount about twice the present average earnings 
of a docker. 

Mr. Ben. Tillett, another noted labor-leader, was able to sug- 
gest the ways and means for providing the money for the pay- 
ment of these pensions. The cost is not to be placed on the 
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rates, but on the general taxation of the country. It should fall 
upon the excise and customs; ground-rents should be taxed. 
A graduated income-tax, too, might be necessary. Other reme- 
dies suggested by Mr. Tillett were, that the docks should be 
bought and controlled directly by the people, that there should 
be a Ministry of Labor, and that a State Labor Bureau of Arbi- 
tration should be established. This brings to an end the sug- 
gestions of the unskilled laborers. 

When we come to the skilled workmen we have a more 
pleasing record of remedies which have been adopted, and which 
have met with a large amount of success. In fact, some degree 
of contentment with the existing state of things may be found 
among this class. The Secretary to the Amalgamated Society 
of Card and Blowing-Room operatives said that those whom he 
represented were content with their hours of labor, and that 
there was no movement for a change, and this because they re- 
cognized that a further limitation of hours would imperil the 
prosperity of the trade; work would go to India, China, or 
Japan. There had been no general strike or lockout in recent 
years in Lancashire or Cheshire; only disputes in individual 
mills. Both workmen and employers are organized, and this con- 
tributes to the settlement of disputes. The weavers have a sort 
of conciliation board comprising representatives of both sides, and 
this board has never parted on questions of magnitude without 
agreeing, except in 1883, when a strike took place. Disputes, 
when serious, were the subject, first of all, of correspondence 
between the secretaries of the two associations; if they failed to 
agree the case is taken up by the joint committee of six em- 
ployers and six operators. 

In the Durham Mining Industry disputes are referred to a 
joint committee consisting of six owners and six miners, presided 
over by the County Court judge. Disputes which cannot conven- 
iently be settled by this committee are dealt with by a referee. 
A perfect understanding is said to exist between employers and 
employed, the joint committee meeting once a fortnight to discuss 
matters: The same thing was said of the relation existing be- 
tween the owners and the miners in the Cleveland district, where 
a joint committee also existed. 

Among the means of settling disputes which have been dis- 
cussed of late arbitration and boards of conciliation have re- 
ceived the warmest commendation. A wide difference of 
opinion, however, is found to exist between witnesses on this 
point. Arbitration met with uniform condemnation from the 
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skilled workmen (who spoke from experience), conciliation with 
approval. The unskilled laborers, without experience, had more 
elaborate schemes. 

The representative of the warehouse employees engaged in 
the tea and wool trades proposed that a conciliation board should 
be formed consisting of equal numbers of the masters and men 
concerned in the dispute. Their decision should be binding on both 
parties. In the event, however, of the board being unable to arrive 
at a decision, this witness would have recourse to a state board of 
arbitration. To it the workmen should be able to make a final ap- 
peal. It should not, however be compulsory on either part to ac- 
cept the decision of this board. The public sympathy with the 
men in the event of the masters declining to accept this board’s 
decision, and its moral effect, would, this witness thought, be suffi- 
cient to secure the rights of the men. This plan was approved of 
also by the representative of the Docks, Riverside, and General 
Laborers’ Union, although he was of opinion that the voluntary 
boards of conciliation and arbitration, as at present established 
without a state board, had failed. Other witnesses were in favor 
of the decision of the board of arbitration being made obliga- 
tory on both parties, and were ready to make the state thereby 
the authority to determine wages, 

Quite a different opinion was held of the advantages of arbi- 
tration by the skilled operatives. Boards of conciliation, as we 
have seen, have in the cotton trade been the means of prevent- 
ing disputes for many years; but arbitration was looked upon 
as unsatisfactory on various accounts. In arbitration the umpire 
generally split the difference without regard to the merits of the 
case. Moreover, to give to an outsider—and an arbitrator must 
be an outsider—so much power is looked upon as dangerous and 
unwise. The representative of the Durham Miners expressed de- 
cided opposition to the appointment of a state board of arbi- 
tration, or to state interference at all, being convinced that con- 
ciliation between the parties themselves would do all that is 
necessary. The same opinion of the arbitration boards was held 
by the representative of the Cleveland miners. 

The Legal Eight Hours’ Day for all trades was considered by 
the representative of the warehouse employees engaged in the 
tea and wool trades as the best way for diminishing the number 
of the unemployed. The representatives of the Dockers also gave 
their warm adhesion to this plan. All over-time and night-work 
should be abolished. The cotton operatives, on the other hand, 
are agreed in opposing any legislative limitation of the working 
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day to eight hours. In their opinion it would ruin their chances 
of competition. The representative of the Cleveland Miners’ 
Union was opposed to the legal eight hours’ day because it 
would have a tendency to make men leave the union. 

As to strikes, the representative of the warehouse employees 
engaged in the tea and wool industries looked upon them as an 
impracticable method of settling disputes, it having been tried in 
his own industry and, after having cost the men more than 
$30,000, proved a failure. This opinion as to the futility of 
strikes owing to the large number of unemployed who are ready 
to take the places of the strikers was expressed by many of the 
witnesses, and seems to be gaining ground. It is to legislation 
that the eyes of the working-classes are being turned. But here, 
again, evidence was offered which goes to show that this, too, 
may prove inadequate. Even in the event of the enactment of 
wise and just laws—laws, that is, fair to the employer as well as 
to the employed, and not detrimental to commerce—will they 
be enforced? The greater the amount of legislation the more 
difficult enforcement becomes. Several witnesses testified that 
much recent legislation was disregarded. For example, an off- 
cial of the Southside Labor Protection League said that the 
act prohibiting the payment of wages in public-houses was prac- 
tically a dead-letter. Another witness said that the Employers’ 
Liabilities Act was practically a farce, but this was owing to a 
defect in the act itself. 

We cannot conclude without referring to the testimony of 
one of the working-men to the effect that, although their lot is 
at present far harder than it should be, yet things are not going 
from bad to worse, but in the opposite direction—that, in fact, 
the position of the laboring classes has improved and is improv- 
ing. “The workers nowadays get a larger share of the profits 
earned by the operations of labor and capital than they did 
twenty and twenty-five years ago, and, having regard to all the 
circumstances of the trade, they are getting a fair share. In my 
experience the condition of the people has improved immensely.” 
These are the words of a skilled operative, and do not apply, in 
their fulness, to the present condition of the unskilled laborer. 
Let us hope that the outcome of the movement of which the 
Royal Commission itself is a striking feature may render it pos- 
sible for some future unskilled laborer to give similar evidence. 





GILBERT SIMMONS. 
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OF THE APOSTOLATE OF THE 
PRESS. 





THE CONVENTION 


ON the Feast of the Epiphany, the sixth day of the coming 
January, and the day following, a Convention of the Apostolate of 
the Press will be held in New York. It will be composed of all 
men and women of approved Catholicity who desire to co-operate 
in the spread of the Printed Truth; it will be made up of those 
of the laity who are or who wish to become friends and adherents 
of the Apostolate of the Press. The project has received the 
hearty sanction of the Archbishop of New York, and is to be 
carried out with the assistance of the Paulist Fathers. The place 
of meeting will be Columbus Hall, adjoining the Paulist Church 
on West Sixtieth Street, near Columbus Avenue. Invitations to 
the Convention will soon be placed in the hands of the parish 
priests of the United States and Canada, to be given to such 
men and women of their congregations as will be likely to 
attend the Convention, and practically co-operate in the work of 
the Apostolate of the Press. 

Although held under the auspices of the clergy, the Conven- 
tion is to be composed of the laity. They are competent and 
they are trustworthy; they are. in immediate contact with our 
non-Catholic fellow-citizens, united to them by ties of patriotism, 
and by business and social relations, as well as by those of inti- 
mate friendship: all golden opportunities for imparting to them 
their share of the divine heritage of the true religion of Jesus 
Christ. 

The following letter of the Archbishop of New York not 
only gives the approval of ecclesiastical authority to our pur- 
poses, but very clearly summarizes them: 


ARCHBISHOP’S HOUSE, 452 MADISON AVE., 
NEW YORK, October 26, 1891. 


REV. DEAR FATHER ELLIOTT: I am glad that you see your 
way to resume the work inaugurated by the revered Father 
Hecker, and recommended by the Second Plenary Council of 
Baltimore: I mean the diffusion of Catholic Truth by the publi- 
cation of short articles, leaflets, and similar productions, intended 
to dispel prejudice and to defend sound doctrine. You are no 
doubt aware that the Rev. Joseph H. McMahon, of this Cathe- 
dral, has been engaged in similar work during the past three 
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years, and has already distributed many thousand copies of short 
papers explaining salient points of Catholic discipline and dog- 
ma. Kindred societies, actuated by the same praiseworthy spirit, 
are successfully established elsewhere. In a country like ours, 
where the Apostolate of the Press has an immense and almost 
an unlimited mission, there is ample room for many workers in 
the same field, and I therefore applaud and bless your zeal in 
calling a convention to further this good work and to devise 
ways and means by which it may be strengthened and made 
permanent. After all, intelligent minds want to know the truth; 
St. Thomas says: “In no way is the truth disclosed better than 
by refuting those who contradict it.” And Tertullian wrote, 
long before the Angelic Doctor, “ Truth blushes only at conceal- 
ment.” 

Wishing you all success in your noble project, and begging 
God to bless it most abundantly, I remain, 


Very faithfully yours, 
M. A. CORRIGAN, Adp. 


The Press is the layman’s Apostolate. It is an altar upon 
which every man and woman may stand in a holy priesthood and 
distribute the bread of life to hungry souls. It is a pulpit from 
which every Catholic can preach, and whose evangel can be 
heard by countless thousands. The laity are to be assembled, 
therefore, to take counsel together, to listen to words of wisdom 
from each other, to learn ways and means of practical success 
from each other’s experience, and to be mutually enkindled with 
that fire of missionary zeal which our blessed Redeemer cast 
upon the earth to consume his followers with the spirit of love 
and self-sacrifice till the end of time. 

The Press is the readiest and most universal means of spread- 
ing the truth, We have questioned many converts as to how 
they were led to the church, and have found scarcely any who 
had not read themselves into conviction of the truth. One was 
started on the road by an item in the daily newspaper telling of 
an heroic Catholic charity; another read an indignant denial of 
a calumny; a third picked up a Catholic journal in a friend’s 
house and was taught the truth by an article in it. Who can 
calculate the power of a good book? It is not well enough 
known that over two hundred thousand copies of Cardinal Gib- 
bons’ Faith of Our Fathers have been sold, making multitudes 
of converts; that the sale of Father Lambert’s Votes on Ingersoll 
has approximated to the same number, saving the faith of thou- 
sands in God and immortality. The statistics of the sale of devo- 
tional and controversial books of every sort, and especially of 
the number and circulation of Catholic journals, show a marvel- 
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lous: increase of activity in recent years in the religious use of 
the Press. 

What Catholic has not blessed God for the art of printing? 
Its best victory has been the rescuing the sacred Scriptures from 
religious anarchy. The Biblical controversies induced by Luther’s 
apostasy may seem dreary enough to us who must fight for the 
Book’s very existence as a valid witness of truth, and even for 
the validity of the religious sense. But for three hundred years 
the rightful place of the Written Word in God’s dealings with 
men was the supreme question; and the Printed Word was 
necessary to detect misleading citations and refute false interpre- 
tations. The Press enabled the church to maintain in every 
tongue the true and common ownership of the divine book 
against its private exploitation by deluded, visionary, and fana- 
tical individuals. The appeal to the Bible has ended in Catholic 
victory, and that victory is greatly due to the fact that the 
Printing-Press gave us a fair and a broad field of battle. 

In every phase of religious life, doctrinal and devotional, con- 
troversial and ascetical, for the learned and the simple, for the 
innocent and the penitent, the Press has exercised among civil- 
ized nations an influence so beneficent and so wide-reaching as 
to deserve the name of the Catholic Apostolate by excellence. 

In our own country God has raised up men in the clergy and 
laity who in printed words have shown the power of the Holy 
Spirit. In more recent times, the women who have in various 
capacities served the interests of Catholic morality and religion in 
the press have been numerous, and distinguished for intelligence 
and for courage. The movement for the Apostolate of the 
Press made under the inspiration of the late Father Hecker 
twenty-five years ago, resulted in the printing and distribution of 
many hundreds of thousands of leaflets, pamphlets, and books, 
assisting large numbers into the church, disarming prejudice, cor- 
recting errors, and greatly helping towards the present favorable 
outlook for the conversion of our fellow-countrymen. Although 
Father Hecker’s long illness deprived the work of much of its 
public character, yet in the hands of zealous Catholics acting in 
their private capacity and from motives of personal zeal, or as 
members of charitable or devotional organizations, the Apostolate 
has never ceased its activity. It would be a mistake to suppose 
that because no great central organization has existed the Press 
is not largely used for the diffusion of Catholic truth. There is 
not a community in the country in which Catholics, priests as 
well as men and women of the laity, are not continually feeding 
VOL, LIV.—25 
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the fires of the Holy Spirit in the souls of honest non-Catholics 
by the Printed Truth. 

An example of what may be done and often is done by the zeal 
of individual priests and laymen, inspired by personal zeal, is 
given by the Archbishop of New York in his letter already 
quoted. And in recent years such private zeal as that of Father 
McMahon has assumed organized form. Emulating the activity 
of our English brethren, the Catholic Truth Society of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, has enrolled over six hundred men and women into an 
active missionary body for the distribution of the Printed Truth. 
The Holy Ghost Society of New Orleans has done a work of 
the same sort with wonderful success. The Visitation and Aid 
Society of Chicago has made the distribution of Catholic books 
and pamphlets in penal and reformatory institutions an integral 
part of its general beneficence. These societies, praiseworthy 
as they are, worxing with much success and enjoying the entire 
sanction of the clergy, are but the promise of an Apostolate of 
the Press which shall become the most conspicuous feature of 
the new missionary era now happily dawning upon us. And it 
is to further all these public and private efforts, to voice the 
zeal of all these societies, and of all the men and women privately 
at work, to enable them to come together and know each other, 
to lend and borrow the fruits of experience, as well as to exhib- 
it to the entire country the aggressive force of Catholic truth, 
that it has been decided to hold the Convention of the Aposto- 
late of the Press. 

Yet the Convention is not to be one of societies as such, but 
of the Great Apostolate itself. There is less need of our zeal 
being organized than of its being awakened, stimulated, and rightly 
guided to personal activity. Society conventions have their uses. 
Any gathering of earnest men and women exhibits their cause, 
defines publicly their attitude on some grave question, voices 
their purpose. But for the Apostolate of the Press the supreme 
need is personal zeal; that creates organization, which for any 
apostolate is the means to the end. Besides, we havé various 
societies already engaged in dissemination of the truth through 
the Press, either as the principal or a subsidiary aim of their ex- 
istence, and these can work together only by independent co- 
operation, conference, mutual encouragement, meanwhile respect- 
ing each other’s autonomy. Such will be the uses of the Con- 
vention of the Apostolate of the Press. The best men and 
women of all societies will confer together, and their addresses 
and discussions will form, when printed, a hand-book for practi- 
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cal utility in the layman’s co-operation with the clergy in the ele- 
vation and purification of humanity. 

But besides members of societies there are many zealous souls 
who work best on their own initiative. They do not work 
alone, but they love absolute freedom of choice as to methods 
and association. It is hoped that such independent spirits will be 
drawn to the Convention and to the work which it is intended 
to promote. There are many who have zeal to labor for the 
good of souls, but their union with others must be voluntary. 
To such persons every harness is a fetter, except the sweet yoke 
of Jesus Christ and His Church. The Convention will aid 
them to use their liberty to the best advantage, and will en- 
courage others to imitate their example and emulate their suc- 
cess. How many intelligent Catholics are there not in the 
United States and Canada who are well fitted, both by good-will 
and education, for the Apostolate of the Press? They are in 
every Catholic parish of any size; they are among those who are 
engaged in education, journalism or the other professions, or they 
are members of Catholic charitable and religious societies, not to 
mention those already devoted to this Apostolate in the Catholic 
Press. 

} The intention is to stimulate the entire Catholic public to take 
part in the Apostolate of the Press. The very names of those 
in attendance at the Convention will, when published, show the 
large number of men and women of character who take an active 
interest in the spread of religious truth. Here they will have an 
assemblage of kindred spirits, whose meetings will not be con- 
| sumed by discussing reports of committees on credentials, audit- 
r ing committees, committees on resolutions, debates on points of 
order or of precedence, questions of privilege, not to mention 
' the parliamentary warfare of the embattled hosts of rival socie- 





; ties, marshalled by favorite sons. All this distraction of mind 
2 from the main question in hand, and all this awful waste of time, 
/ will be avoided by the Convention of the Apostolate of the Press, 
$ for it will be open to all approved Catholics desirous of aiding 
i the distribution of the Printed Truth, and its only business will 


- be to get information how to succeed in that purpose. No or- 
. ganization was effected or dreamt of at the Catholic Congress 
- of Baltimore, yet it marked an epoch in American Catholicity. 
- Organization, therefore, in the sense of forming a society, is not 
intended. 

It is not necessary to say that societies already in existence 
shall not be interfered with. On the contrary, they will be en- 
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couraged ; and although the Convention will hardly be the oc- 
casion for recruiting their membership, it will publish their suc- 
cess to the entire country, make known their plans, and enable 
them to enroll new members after the adjournment. Nor is it in- 
tended that the members of the Convention shall be asked for 
contributions of money; that is a practical matter which may 
be left to their own judgment when they return home. The ex- 
penses of the Convention will be paid by one generous patron of 
our Apostolate. In their own neighborhoods, or in their own 
societies, those who attend the Convention will concert measures 
for the carrying out of the suggestions heard and discussed at 
the meetings. The Convention will give a focus to the ideas and 
principles, the plans and methods, of the Apostolate of the Press. 
Home-rule must be relied on to choose the persons and collect 
the funds necessary for obtaining and actually distributing the 
Printed Truth. We trust to have members present from all 
Catholic societies which in any way use the Press for the good of 
religion; but the Convention is open to all good Catholics of 
the laity who take a practical interest in this Apostolate, whether 
by active personal labor in preparing and distributing the Print- 
ed Truth, or, lacking facility for this, by prayer and counsel. It 
is hoped that the result will be that where there is now but 
one there will soon be many Apostles of the Press among the 
Catholic laity. 

The object is the organized and personal distribution of 
Catholic literature both doctrinal and devotional, the use of the 
press for refutation of error and the repression of vice, for the 
spread of the truth and the propagation of virtue. For these 
ends we will bring the best men and women of the laity to- 
gether, to take counsel how to use the Press for the good of 
religion, especially with a view to the conversion of the non- 
Catholic American people. We are right on the great questions 
of the soul and we can prove it, and the most universal medium 
of doing so is the Press. Why it should be done, and how to 
do it, when and where it can best be done, by what agencies and 
by overcoming what obstacles, such questions as these will be 
discussed freely and answered fully by those most competent to 
do so. 

Arrangements are being made to have papers read by repre- 
sentative Catholics from all parts of America, particularly by 
those who have already distinguished themselves by their zeal in 
the Apostolate of the Press. These are more numerous and of 
higher consideration than one would at first glance suppose. 


. 
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The topics will embrace the entire home field of Christian mis- 
sionary zeal, such as, how to refute errors against truth and 
morality as they appear in the secular press; the uses of fiction 
in our Apostolate; how to interest children by the printed 
truth; how to reach agnostics, infidels, and old-fashioned Protes- 
tants respectively; the use of the Press against intemperance ; 
Reading Circles, how to form them and how to maintain them ; 
the Apostolate in prisons, reformatories, and hospitals; how to 
spread the truth through the mails; how to assist soldiers and 
sailors to obtain good reading; the aid of the Press in 
the conversion of the colored people; what share charitable 
societies may have in this Apostolate. Each of these exceed- 
ingly interesting subjects will be treated of in carefully pre- 
pared papers, and in a free and informal discussion which 
will follow each of them. We hope in addition to hear from 
those who have had practical experience in this Apostolate. 
From them we shall learn the lessons and warnings of their zeal 
and prudence. All these papers and discussions, it is hoped, will 
be collected and published at cost price after the convention, 
furnishing a hand-book for the guidance of zealous members of 
the laity in the exercise of both personal and organized zeal for 
the distribution of the Printed Truth. 

What a joy to make a convert! The Convention will tell fully 
a score of ways how to make a convert by the Printed Truth. 
The story of the victory will be told by the men and women 
who wear the laurels. Nor will they be priests, monks, or bish- 
ops; all these give their sanction, but the laity will make up the 
Convention, trusted and trustworthy members of the great body 
of the faithful, whose zeal and intelligence have overcome the 
prejudices, broken down the antagonisms of non-Catholics and 
led them into the true fold. 

It is not only about such doctrines as the Real Presence, the 
Communion of Saints, the Divine Unity of Christendom that 
our separated brethren are astray; their ignorance of the sim- 
plest and most fundamental principles of Christianity is simply 
appalling. Just what is meant by the Trinity, the Incarnation, 
the Grace of Christ, the guidance of the Holy Spirit, never was 
fully agreed upon among Protestants, and the utter vagueness of 
mind of our separated brethren on these most essential as well as 
most consoling doctrines can hardly be exaggerated. Christianity 
outside the Church has an indistinct notion that Christ is the 
Teacher and Leader of mankind and that the Bible is the best 
of books; as for the rest, there is utter confusion of schools of 
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thought, drifts and tendencies of opinion, each man teaching 
whatever he likes and each of his fellows accepting as much as 
he pleases. The spirit of doubt, allying itself to “the higher 
criticism ’”’—a pompous name. for learned scepticism—is gradu- 
ally undermining what is left of reverence for the Bible. Now 
let us ask ourselves what stands between us and our honest 
neighbors, thus tossed about in the wreckage of Protestantism ? 
Two things, prejudice on their part and apathy on our part. 
The tremendous force of the former is due to the awful ves 
inertie of the latter. The prejudice of non-Catholics in America, 
no longer fed by race antagonism or political passion, rests 
almost wholly on ignorance, and if we had been true to our 
opportunities and faithful to our mission, it would have been 
entirely dissipated long ago. 

The following words addressed to the writer by an earnest 
non-Catholic seeking for the truth are in evidence: “You may 
not realize the difficulty which Protestants have in getting at 
the truth. They have really no idea what the Church is, what 
the Mass is and what it means, what the Christian life really is 
in distinction from being vaguely good. Judging by my ex- 
perience,” he adds, “they don’t know where to learn. When 
away in the country I have expounded Catholic truths of the 
strongest kind to New England Puritan Congregationalists, and 
I found them delighted, longing for just such things, and so I 
believe tens of thousands are longing for just such knowledge. 
Why should not the Paulist Fathers meet that want by a series 
of tracts on the common Catholic truths. People by the thou- 
sand want what Rome has to give, but they don’t know that 
they want it.” Not only the Paulists but many other commu- 
nities are quite ready to furnish the tracts, leaflets, pamphlets, 
books, at the mere cost of printing them, but the laity must be 
ready to distribute them. Are they ready? We are convinced that 
they are, and the Convention of the Apostolate of the Press will 
furnish information not only for preparing the matter but also 
for guidance in distributing it. 

By attending the Convention prominent laymen will lend 
their names publicly to the cause of Catholic truth; men of 
zeal will learn to use the most powerful means of saving the 
souls of their non-Catholic neighbors; they will become acquaint- 
ed personally with the best men and women of the Catholic 
Church in America; and their attendance will be as enjoyable 
as it will be profitable and instructive. The convention 
will show the laity to be a powerful element of Catholic 
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public life, full of aggressive zeal and the highest intelligence. 
If numerously attended by Catholics well and _ favorably 
known in their communities or their professions, it will fitly 
begin the celebration of the centenary of the discovery of this 
New World, an event due to the science, the spirit of adventure, 
and above all to the Apostolic zeal of the Great Catholic 


Discoverer. 
WALTER ELLIOTT. 





CHURCH AND STATE. 


FEW questions keep coming up age after age with greater 
insistency than the question of the relations that ought to exist 
between Church and State. This was a vexed question under 
the old Roman Empire, it is still a vexed question under the 
new German Empire, and it has occupied a prominent place in 
the long centuries that lie between them. There has been the 
widest possible divergence of opinion on the subject from the 
medieval idea of closest union to the modern idea of complete 
separation. The friends of religion have not unfrequently claim- 
ed too much, the enemies of religion have invariably allowed 
too little on the religious side of the question. Some of the 
fiercest attacks that have been made on the church were founded 
on her supposed arrogant assumption of authority over the civil 
power, and the acts of a few medievai pontiffs in their inter- 
ference with the state have become the nightmares of history. 

Now, without attempting to explain or justify the attitude of 
individual churchmen in any age or country towards the 
secular power, let us try to ascertain what the church herself 
really claims in her relation to the state. Not the particular 
conditions that obtained in past ages, or the mere accidental 
results of civil or ecclesiastical policy, but the general principles 
involved, are of real and lasting importance. 

It must be confessed that the history of the church in her 
progress down the ages is largely the history of her conflict 
with the state; and the long and dreary record of the church’s 
persecutions, trials, and temptations bears testimony to the inten- 
sity as well as to the continuity of the struggle. The conflict 
has undoubtedly been a most relentless one; no sacrifice has 
been great enough to appease it—it has cost the lives of mil- 
lions of martyrs. No faith has been strong enough to stay it; 
it was the bane of the ages of faith themselves. No progress 
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or enlightenment has been able to outgrow it; in nearly every 
country in Europe the church and the state are more or less in 
conflict to-day; and even in our own free and favored land the 
cry is often raised that the interests of the church are inimical 
to those of the state, and that Catholics, simply because they 
are Catholics, are not, and cannot be, perfectly loyal citizens. 
And why this ceaseless conflict? Cannot the things of Czsar 
and the things of God be distinguished, separated, and rendered 
each to each? Our Lord Jesus Christ certainly intimates that 
they can. But then we must remember that the kingdom of 
Christ, though in the world, is not of the world, and the domain 
of Czsar, which is the world and of the world, can never har- 
monize with it. Conflict, it would appear, is the normal condi- 
tion of the church’s existence in the world, and it shall doubt- 
less continue on in some form or other to the end. The reign 
of peace is not here to seek; life itself is a warfare; and the 
rest that remaineth for the people of God is not temporal but 
eternal. The question is, Which party to this great conflict has 
been unreasonable in its demands and has striven to intrude 
itself on the domain of the other? 

No one, assuredly, will be disposed to accuse the church of 
undue aggression in the beginning of her career: she only asked 
for the right to live in the world, and for three hundred years 
that right was denied her. Every appeal for protection was 
met by the shouts of the populace: “ Death to the Christians; 
they are the enemies of the empire!”» And when at last the 
church overcame her persecutors and they became her followers, 
she did not ask for a sceptre; whatever civil authority she exer- 
cised was thrust upon her. She only laid claim to the love and 
obedience that children owe to their spiritual mother. It is 
true that from time to time she called upon Christian kings and 
rulers to defend her rights whenever they were unjustly assailed. 
And when all the nations of Christendom professed their filial 
love and loyalty towards her and their willingness to protect 
her, then arose that intimate union of church and state which 
for so many centuries proved the great bulwark of Christian 
civilization. The benefits of this union are eloquently summed 
up by Pope Leo. XIII. in his encyclical “Immortale Dei,” in 
the following words: “That Christian Europe was able to tame 
the barbarian peoples, and from a savage state bring them to 
meekness, from superstition to the truth; that she victoriously 
drove back the invading hordes of Mahometans; that she re- 
tained the princedom of civil culture, and continued to show 
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herself to the rest of the world as the guide to all that con- 
tributes to the ornament of humanity, and as the teacher of 
others; that she secured to peoples true freedom of every kind; 
that she established institutions to alleviate human misery—she 
must for this, without controversy, greatly thank Religion, under 
whose auspices she undertook such great enterprises, and whose 
help she had.” 

But the state rather than the church was the gainer by this 
union, for while it brought nothing but benefit to the state, as 
then constituted, it often brought the most deplorable evils 
upon the church, as when those who pretended to protect her 
abused their privilege and sought to debase her for their own 
personal ends. Indeed, the greatest dangers the church has ever 
encountered were political, and came from the abuse of this 
intimate union between church and state. The greatest evil, 
perhaps, that ever befell the church was the schism of the four- 
teenth century, known in history as the great Western Schism, 
and this was purely political in its origin. 

The church, nevertheless, does claim due recognition in the 
Christian state, and she holds that the best interests of Christian 
society are secured by an entente cordiale between the civil 
power and the ecclesiastical authority. And Pius IX., in his 
famous Sy//abus, condemns as false the proposition which asserts 
that there should be absolutely no union between church and 
state. But the most earnest and the most enlightened defen- 
ders of the church and her rights in the world to-day disclaim 
all idea of such political union as sometimes existed in the past, 
and which has bequeathed a legacy of weakness to the church 
the evil effects of which are felt in some countries even to this 
day. The march of mankind, though halting and circuitous, is 
ever onward, and we must not turn backwards. Not to restore 
the past, but to try to improve the present and save the future, 
should be the aim of all enlightened zeal. The political ideas 
and methods of the medieval age would be as much out of 
place in the nineteenth century as its dungeons and its cumber- 
ous coats of mail, and the church would no more think of restor- 
ing the political conditions of that bygone time than of resusci- 
tating the dust of its dead kings and warriors from their long- 
forgotten graves. The most intense churchman has no yearning to 
see the past restored in this particular; such a reactionary spirit 
would be the height of folly. The church, like everything else 
in the world, must accommodate herself to her changed surround- 
ings, and she has always done so. Her power of adaptation to 
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the circumstances of all times and places and races is not the 
least evidence of her divine organization. While her doctrines 
are unchangeable her discipline is ever changing. But the Catholic 
Church has her rights in the nineteenth century as well as in the 
twelfth, and she never hesitates to assert them, though the ages 
of faith and chivalry have passed away. 

From the very beginning the church claimed the right to 
determine the “things of God”; she made this claim when hid 
away in the catacombs as well as when she stood uncovered in 
the palace of the Czsars. Her very existence is founded upon 
this right, for her mission in the world is to point out the divine 
law and secure its observance, and without at least the negative 
co-operation of the state she cannot fulfil her mission. The 
legislation of the civil power must be in harmony with the di- 
vine law, or at all events not opposed to it; otherwise there 
must necessarily be conflict between the church and the state. 
The first efforts of the church when the power of paganism had 
passed away was to secure legislation on Christian lines and in 
full harmony with Christian principles, and, thanks to these 
efforts, the common law of every civilized country in the world 
to-day is based on Christian principles and is, with few excep- 
tions, in harmony with them. Even in our own young Republic, 
where the separation of church and state is so complete, the 
laws of the land recognize the ethics of Christianity as the su- 
preme standard of right and justice. The divorce laws and the 
laws relating to education are the only ones where there is 
direct conflict between the legislation of the church and the 
legislation of the civil power in this country. In many respects, 
indeed, our civil tribunals are very favorable in their interpreta- 
tion of the church’s rights. It generally happens that when an 
ecclesiastical case comes up before a civil court in this country 
it is decided on the principles of ecclesiastical law, the judges 
taking the common-sense ground that when persons freely em- 
brace the ecclesiastical state they willingly submit themselves to 
its laws, and are therefore bound to abide by them. And this is 
far more just and reasonable than the attitude of not a few so- 
called Catholic governments in similar cases. If we take for 
example some of the South American republics, the old-time 
union of church and state is supposed to exist in them, but 
the church is hampered at every step by the civil power and 
very often she cannot enforce the most elementary discipline. 
The bishop of a diocese may be compelled to suspend a priest 
for just cause, or Rome itself may depose him, but the civil au- 
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thorities interpose in the matter and sustain him, and, though a 
past-master-mason or a sacrilegious usurper, he retains his parish, 
to the great scandal and injury of religion. 

The church never has questioned and never can question the 
absolute authority of the state in its own proper sphere, and she 
deprecates all idea of interference in the functions of the state. 
The words of Pope Leo XIII., in his encyclical on the “Chris- 
tian Character of States,” ought to be sufficient evidence of the 
church’s teaching on this subject. “God,” he says, “has divid- 
ed the care of the human race between two powers, the eccle- 
siastical and the civil; the one placed over divine things, the 
other over human. Each is without superior in its own sphere; 
each has fixed bounds in which it is contained, and these de- 
fined by the nature and proximate cause of each one, so that a 
kind of circle is drawn within which the acts proper to each, 
each does of its own right.” But while the church thus main- 
tains the absolute authority of the state within its own sphere, 
she holds, with St. Paul, that “there is no power except from 
God,” and hence “in every kind of government those who rule 
should keep their eyes fixed on God, the Sovereign Ruler of the 
world, and have him before them in executing their civil duties 
as their example and law.” Rulers and law-makers as well as 
private individuals must recognize the principles of divine right 
and justice, and be guided by them in their official conduct and 
in the enactment of laws. This much the church insists upon. 
As the exponent of the higher law of God to Christian legis- 
lators, she demands that the laws of Czsar shall not interfere 
with “the things of God,” but shall render due homage to them; 
and, on the other hand, she commands full obedience to the 
laws of the state, and a strict rendering to Cesar “the things 
that are Czsar’s.” 

This is the absolute claim of the church in her relation to 
the state and its laws, and a careful examination of her past 
history will show that this has been her real attitude all along. 
No doubt there have been ambitious churchmen who in their re- 
lations with the civil power contended for much more than this, 
as there have been ambitious statesmen who wanted to rule over 
spiritual as well as temporal affairs; but individuals, however 
high their office, are not the church, and their aims must not be 
confounded with those of the church, which are essentially spirt- 
tual; and just as grasping, unscrupulous statesmen have brought 
and still bring odium upon their government or their party by 
their abuse of power, so misguided churchmen have brought 
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odium upon the church by trying to make her the instrument 
of their own personal schemes and ignoble ambitions. 

And the perfect freedom of action which the church con- 
cedes to the state in its own sphere she also demands for her- 
self in the exercise of her ministry. The words of Pope Leo on 
this point, in the encyclical already quoted, are clear and unmis- 
takable. “ Not the state,” he proclaims, “but the church must 
be the one to lead men in things heavenly, and her office is 
assigned her by God to see and to legislate for the things that 
regard religion; to teach all nations; to spread as far as possible 
the Christian faith; in a word, to have the administration of all 
that pertains to Christianity freely and without trammel accord- 
ing to her judgment. This authority, in itself absolute and fully 
of its own right, which the philosophy that flatters princes has 
long opposed, the church has never ceased to assert for herself 
and to publicly exercise, the Apostles first of all contending for 
it, who when forbidden by the princes of the synagogue to 
spread the Gospel constantly replied, ‘We ought to obey God 
rather than man.’ . . . Whatever, therefore, in things human 
there be in any way sacred, whatever concerns the saving of 
souls and the worship of God, whatever is such by its nature or 
may be looked on as such by reason of the end to which it is 
referred, all this is under the power and subject to the judg- 
ment of the church. The rest, which is of a civil and political 
nature, it is right should be under the civil authority ; for Jesus 
Christ has ordered that what is Cesar’s be given to Cesar, what 
is God’s to God.” 

But if this be the actual state of the case, if the church ad- 
mits that she has no right or title to interfere in the remotest 
manner with the affairs of the state except where the things of 
God are clearly concerned, why the constant friction between 
church and state all adown the ages? Simply because the state 
has all along tried to ignore the rights of God where they actu- 
ally exist, and the church has tried to enforce them. Let us 
take a few examples. Is not marriage a sacrament, a divine in- 
stitution, in the eyes of the church, and do not the laws relating 
to civil marriage and divorce concern the things of God? Does 
not the observance of Sunday concern them? Does not Chris- 
tian education concern them? Does not the maintenance of 
public decency and morality concern them? If the church have 
no right to a hearing on such matters as these, her mission is 
a mere mockery, and her power and her authority in the world 
at large is null and void. She is only a dumb dog that cannot bark. 

Those and those only who hold to the purely pagan idea of 
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a state supreme in all things and over all things can deny the 
rights of religion here. No one with a particle of Christian faith 
or feeling can question them. If Christianity is true, the claims 
of the church in this particular are also true. Every Catholic, 
I had almost said every Christian, must needs unite with Leo 
XIII. in saying that “to exclude the church from influence on 
life, from law, from the education of youth, from the family, is 
a great and pernicious error. A state cannot be moral if you 
take away religion.” The experiment of a purely secular state 
has never yet succeeded, and certainly the results of recent at- 
tempts in this direction do not give any sufficient evidence to 
show that it ever will succeed. There can be no stability in 
human affairs without some recognition of the divine order of 
things. When the civil and religious elements are in full accord 
and move harmoniously together the best interests of society are 
secured. 

There may be abuses, there have been abuses on both sides ; 
but is there anything in this world that is not subject to abuse, 
and has there ever been any arrangement of human society that 
worked perfectly ? Conservative governments are liable to curtail 
the just rights of the people, liberal governments are liable to 
fail in the enforcement of law; so there is some danger in every 
form of government. A very common, but none the less a very 
erroneous, idea is that the Catholic Church is in favor of ex- 
treme conservatism, or even absolutism, in government, and is the 
uncompromising foe of all liberal constitutions. The truth is the 
church is not wedded to any particular form of government ; all 
forms that fulfil the functions of government and promote the 
public welfare and the common good are alike to her, and she 
loyally supports all just constitutions, whether monarchical or re- 
publican. Here again we can quote the words and the authority 
of the learned and enlightened Leo XIII. “The right to com- 
mand in itself,” he says, “is not necessarily coupled with any 
form of government; it can rightly have one or other, provided 
it really brings about the common utility and good. 

None of the various forms of government is in itself to be con- 
demned, since they have nothing in them opposed to Catholic 
teaching, and can, if wisely and justly carried on, keep the state 
in excellent condition. . . . The assertion, therefore, that 
the church is envious of modern ideas in regard to government, 
and promiscuously rejects whatever the genius of these days 
has brought forth, is an empty and flat calumny” (Encyclical 
letter, “Immortale Dei”). With these distinct utterances of the in- 
fallible head of the church in plain print before the world, it is 
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difficult to excuse the blind bigotry that keeps on insisting that 
the Catholic Church is the foe of free institutions. 

The rabid, unreasoning opponents of Catholicity sometimes 
amuse us by prophesying what the church would do should she 
ever gain the ascendency in this country. Their prophetic fears 
are not only groundless, but to us they seem supremely absurd. 
We know very well what the church would do under the circum- 
stances. She would do away with divorce; she would establish 
. a system of Christian education for her own children (she would 
not impose it upon others); she would try to root out public as 
well as private corruption; she would endeavor to secure an 
honest ballot and anathematize any party or individual that should 
by bribery or other methods pollute the sources of our political 
life ; but she would not touch a single stone in the noble fabric of 
our constitution—nay, she would safeguard to the utmost of her 
power our free institutions, and teach her children to be willing 
at any moment to die in their defence. 

It were a grievous injustice to the church to suppose that the 
few Catholic politicians who from time to time become promi- 
nent in public life represent Catholic principles in their political 
action. Most of them represent nothing but themselves; some 
there are who carry their Catholic consciences into their official 
conduct, and they are an honor to us and a blessing to the 
state; but unhappily the majority go with the tide and recognize 
no principle but expediency, and the church must not be held 
responsible for them. As for the low and venal crew of pot-house 
politicians who batten on bribery and the perjured spoils of 
office, they are a libel on humanity as well as on Christianity. 
The true, consistent Christian, the man who brings his Christian 
principles everywhere with him and acts upon them, is always 
the best citizen, and the words of St. Augustine on this subject 
are as true to-day as when they were first written, nearly four- 
teen centuries ago. “Let those who say the teaching of Christ 
is opposed to the republic,” exclaims the great doctor, “give it 
soldiers such as the teaching of Christ bids them to be; let them 
give such governors of provinces, such husbands, such wives, 
such parents, such children, such masters, such servants, such 
kings, such judges—finally, such payers and exactors of the debts 
due the revenue itself, the very agent of the government; all 
these such as Christian principles commend them to be, and let 
them dare to say the church is hostile to the republic; nay, let 
them acknowledge that she is, if obeyed, the great source of 
safety to the state.” E. B. Brapy, C.S.P. 
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x. 


THE philosophy of the canny Scot’s advice to a friend hesi- 
tating between a girl with beauty and a girl with a cow, is for 
the most part the philosophy of the farmers of the south and 
west of Ireland: ‘Wed t’lass wi’ coo, mon; sin’ there’s no the 
deefer of a coo’s value twixt any twa weemen i’ Chreestendom.” 

Yet even among these sordid farmers beauty gives in the 
marriage market to a cow-endowed lass something of the addi- 
tional value that polish gives the diamond. Wherefore Mary 
Morony, daughter and heiress of Michael Morony of Morisk, 
Miltown Malbay, was at premium as being dowered as richly by 
nature with beauty as by fortune with cows. For Michael was 
what in those parts was called “a warm” (z.e., rich) man—a de- 
scription which applied also to his temper, as Tim Dooley urged 
in answer to the reproaches his father poured upon him because 
of his dismissal from Mr. Morony’s service. “Sich an_ illigant 
place! Where ’ill ye get the likes of it? Where ’ill ye get 
the likes of it, ye schraneen, ye? The warmest man in the 
barony!” 

“It’s warm enough he is, ‘tis so! An’ he makes the place 

warm enough, begor!—too hot to hould ye!” cried Tim, who, as 
we shall see, was sharp of wit and word—a kind of Irish 
Scapin. 
“Lishten here to me now, Masther Tim Dooley,” retorted his 
exasperated parent. “No wan can say that I haven’t done me 
duty by ye. I’ve given ye the sthrap four times a week 
an’ betther whin ye were a spalpeen, an’ have got ye as many 
places since as there’s holes in a sieve; an’ ye’ve dhropped 
through thim all, like the shmall dirt ye are; an’ now ye may go 
to the divil yere own way!” So saying, Mr. Dooley senior 
turned his broad back upon his son and strode into the house. 

Tim betook himself, instead of to the devil, to a young scion 
of a ruined race, Dick Mahon, whom he had followed with a dog’s 
devotion to sport and to the sportsman, and also in something 
of a dog’s capacity, in a hundred shooting, fishing, and coursing 
expeditions. He found Dick busy making a fishing fly in a dis- 
mal little den, which looked like a vault infected with the decay 
of its corpses. Where the plaster had not dropped from the 
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ceiling, and the paper had not peeled off the walls, there were 
bloated blotches of damp and mould and mildew, which gave 
you shuddering suggestions of advanced decomposition. Here 
was Dick at work, with his materials upon a small deal table 
drawn close to the window to get all the light which filtered 
through the grime of its panes. Dick himself, however, in whole- 
some contrast to his environment, was as engaging a picture of 
health, strength, manliness, and brightness as you would wish to 
see. 

“ Halloa, Tim!” he cried excitedly, as he sprang up upon 
the entrance of Mr. Dooley. “ Have you got an answer?” 

“ There worn’t nothin’ to answer, Masther Dick,” replied Tim, 
looking as dispirited as a drenched hen. “I niver seen sight or 
sign of her, though I kep’ mouchin’ round the house, like a fox 
round a hen-roost, till the ould masther seen me an’ sacked me.” 

“Sacked you!” exclaimed Dick, as he took back the letter Tim 
handed him out of his pocket. 

“Sacked me, an’ kicked me, an’ ’ud have had me life if he’d 
a hay-fork handy. He’s a terrible man!” 

“ But what had you done?” 

“Och! ye needn’t do much to fire a blasht, Masther Dick. 
Sorra another thing I was doin’ beyant lookin’ in the little pan- 
thry windy, thinkin’ Miss Mary might be inside, whin I felt a 
kick behind, savin’ yere presence, that ‘ud rise the roof aff a 
church. ‘What are ye afther now, ye shneekin’ thief of the 
worruld ?’ he says. ‘Oh, begorra! yere honor,’ I says, ‘ye gev me 
the divil’s own fright,’ I says. ‘I thought you was him,’ I says. 
‘Thought I was who?’ he says. ‘The thramp I seen mouchin’ 
round the house,’ I says. ‘I was lookin’ to see if he’d got in,’ 
I says. ‘No, he hasn't,’ he says, ‘for I’ve just caught him in 
time,’ he says; an’ with that he tuk me be the collar of the 
coat an’ dhragged me to the yard gate, an’ shot me out like a 
fork-load of hay, an’ shouts as he shut the doore afther me, 
‘Aff wid ye, ye burglin’ thief; an’ niver darken me land wid 
yere black shadow no more!’” 

“I’m very sorry,” said Dick, looking ruefully at the undeliv- 
ered letter, but (though he was fathoms deep in love) really con- 
cerned also about Tim’s loss of a good place. 

“It can’t be helped, Masther Dick,” Tim said resignedly; 
only to add immediately, with a sudden brightening of tone and 
face: “Or, begor! it might be helped if ye’d put a bit of a 
poshtshcrap to that letther, tellin’ Miss Mary what happened. Sure 
she can turn the ould masther round her little finger.” 
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“But how are you to get it to her, Tim? Her father ex- 
pects her to read out to him every letter she gets by post, and 
that old catamaran never takes her eye off her.” 

“Sweet bad luck to her!” cried Tim viciously. “Do you 
know what she’s doin’, Masther Dick? She’s robbin’ the ould 
masther wid both hands; sorra a lie I’m tellin’ ye. It’s sellin’ 
his butther she is here an’ there, an’ up an’ down all over the 
barony, an’ puttin’ the money into her own shtocking!” 

“What a shame! and he so good to her.” 

“ Begor, he’s good to every wan, is the ould masther—he is 
so. He kep’ us all out of the workhouse lasht November by 
payin’ ould Shpaight tin pound down! He’s a bit sperrity wid 
his tongue an’ wid his fisht; but there isn’t his like in the county 
for kindness.” 

“But it’s his tongue and his fist you’re likely to taste, Tim, 
if you go next or near the place again.” 

“It’s Ennis fair to-morrow, Masther Dick, an he’ll be there, 
I'll be bound.” 

_ “Well, I’ll write the letter now, Tim, and if Miss Mary can 
do it, it’s done.” 

“Oh, begor! she can do it, Masther Dick, for he folleys her 
eye as a flower folleys the sun.’ 

“I suppose he’d do so much to please her,” sighed Dick, re- 
membering what he would not humor her in—her choice of a 
mate. ‘“ Was that fellow there to-day, Tim?” 

“’Deed thin he was, the big bosthoon! Whin I seen him 
shwaggerin’ up the avenue as if he owned iverything barrin’ thim 
knock-kneed legs of his, I cuts acrass to him an’ I says, ‘Have 
ye met Miss Mary?’ I says. ‘I’ve not,’ he says. ‘It’s by the 
Ballyboreen road ye’ve come thin,’ I says. ‘An’ how else would 
I be afther comin’?’ he says. ‘Well,’ says I, ‘Mrs. Carmody is 
at home anyway.’ ‘ Hang Mrs. Carmody!’ he says, an’ away 
he walks wid thim legs of his thryin’ to shlip from under 
him.” 

Dick laughed at the ruse and at its success, and said then, 
more to himself than to Tim, “I wonder what he sees in him?” 

“The ould masther? He sees three hunerd acres of the 
besht land in the county in him; there's where it is, Masther 
Dick. If ye’d dhress a schare-crow in pound notes ye’d have all 
the gurls in the counthry in love wid it—barrin’ Miss Mary,” 
he hastened to add. 

“ He doesn’t get much encouragement from her,” said Dick, 
glad to talk even with Tim of the adored one. 

VOL. LIV.+-26 
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“Oh, begor! she’s as fond of him as a horse of a horse-fly ; 
but all the shakin’ an’ shtampin’ in the worruld won’t keep him 
aff her.” 

“ That old hag encourages him too.” 

“Sure he buys her butther, Masther Dick; if ye could give 
her an ordher now an’ thin she’d come round fast enough—the 
ould naygur!” 

“ What! help her to rob her master!” 

“Sure she’d rob him anyway, Masther Dick; an’ if ye 
couldn’t help her doin’ it, ye wouldn’t be helpin’ her to do it.” 
But, as Dick couldn’t see the thing in this light, Tim gave up, 
at least for the present, all idea of corrupting Mrs. Carmody. 

After some talk about the prospects of the fishing season, 
and about the fly in process of manufacture, Dick retired to re- 
write his letter, leaving Tim to “ make a sunshine in that shady 
place” till his return. For by this our buoyant Tim had so far 
recovered his spirits and spirit as to be able to whistle “The 
College Hornpipe,” with occasional accompaniments of the steps 
of that mercurial dance. ‘ 


a, * 


“Molly, Molly, Molly, this won’t do; this won’t do at all! 
What is the matter with you? Eh?” cried her father, as Mary 
sat silent and listless with her hardly-tasted breakfast before her 
next morning. 

“ Nothing, father,” she answered, suddenly affecting to brighten 
up and to resume her breakfast with an appetite. 

“ Nothing! that’s what you eat and drink; but it’s not what’s 
the matter with you, my girl. Mrs. Carmody—” 

“That’s it, father, if it’s anything.” 

“What's it ?” 

“Mrs. Carmody: that’s what ails me. She just treats me like 
a baby in arms, watching and worrying after me all day long.” 

“She’s a bit anxious about you, dear, and has made me 
anxious. Only last night she hinted to me that she suspected 
something was wrong with you.” 

“What did she say, father?’ Mary gasped, paling suddenly, 
and as suddenly flushing scarlet. 

“She only said that she didn’t like the way you were getting 
on, dear; no doubt she’s noticed you eat nothing.” 

“She’s a downright—” began Mary hotly, only to pull her- 
self up suddenly to say, “I wish, father, you’d have Aunt Nanny 
here instead of her.” 
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“They never get on together, Molly; and your poor mother 
made me promise never to let the old woman leave my house 
until she was taken out feet foremost.” 

Here Mary rose and, getting behind her father, put her arm 
round his neck and pressed her soft cheek against his. ‘ Fa- 
ther, you always loved mother dearly ?” 

“TI did so, dear; I did so. And no woman ever deserved a 
man’s love better.” 

“ Always, father? You always loved her—before you married 
her, I mean?” 

““Who’s been making mischief?” cried her father with sudden 
fury. “Has that old hag been telling you lying tales? If she 
has, out she goes neck and crop before she’s an hour older!” 
(This the sacred charge who a moment since was to quit the 
house only for the grave-yard! But Michael’s explosive temper 
hung by a hair-trigger, and the suspicion that Mrs. Carmody 
had been retailing to Mary some of his youthful escapades was 
more than enough to fire it.) 

“Father!” Mary cried reproachfully. “Do you think she 
dare say anything against you to me; or that I would listen to 
it for a moment ?” 

“You never know what those old women will say,” he an- 
swered, the swell of his sudden wrath still working yeastily after 
the storm. 

“T was only wondering, father, whether mother married you 
for love.” 

“And why shouldn’t she?” cried the old boy, rather testily. 
“Do you think I was as broad and bald and wrinkled as that 
old bellows there when I went courting her? I was as fine a 
young fellow as ever winked at a girl; as straight as a rush and 
as strong as a bull, and with a head of hair as thick as thatch!’ 

“ That’s gone anyway,” she said, kissing the top of his head, 
which, in truth, was bald and shiny as a billiard ball. “ But 
you're strong enough, and straight enough, and handsome enough 
still, in a way, you know, to make me believe half what you 


say. 

“ Faith an’ you may believe it all. I was just as right.and 
tight a lad as there was in the parish in them days.” 

“And mother fell in love with you ?” 

“She did so; and she wasn’t the only one either. But she 
was the only one I courted,” he added hastily, having still some 
misgivings about Mrs. Carmody’s discretion. 

“ She wouldn’t have married you unless she loved you, father ?” 
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“To be sure she wouldn’t; and I wasn’t the only one that 
was after her, I can tell you,” he said, getting quite excited 
over this fascinating subject of his old self—his young self, ra- 
ther. Before, however, he could enumerate all his vanquished 
rivals, Mary went on with her diplomatic catechism. 

“And you wouldn’t have married her unless you loved her 
either, father?” Here again Michael, who loved boasting about 
what he was and did, and would and could be and do, seized 
this other opening for complimenting himself. 

“ And why should I? What call had I to sell myself? There 
wasn’t another man in the barony with better prospects, or who 
could have better made his own way, if he had no prospects at 
all. No one could better afford to please himself, as I did.” 

“ Father, dear,” cooed Mary, as she rubbed her cheek softly 
back and forward against his—‘“ Father, dear, if you wouldn't 
have married mother unless you loved her, and if she wouldn't 
have married you unless she loved you, why should you want 
me to marry a man I can’t bear ?” putting quite a fierce empha- 
sis on the last two words. If she had had any knowledge of 
human nature she would have foreseen that her father would 
resent being trapped in this way. The mere annoyance of the 
discovery that she had led him on for another purpose than the 
pleasure of hearing how extraordinarily fine a young fellow he 
had been was enough of itself to ruffle his irascible temper. 
But, besides, he had set his heart upon making her by a mar- 
riage with Terence Magrath the richest woman in the neighborhood. 

“T hate these low, sly tricks; and I don’t know where you 
learned them. I believe it’s that—” (here he used tremendous lan- 
guage of denunciation against Mrs. Carmody). “You may just 
tell the old hag that if I ever catch her putting you up to such 
tricks again, off she goes to the workhouse; do you hear me 
now ?—to the workhouse!” 

“JT don’t know what you mean by low, sly tricks; I’ve never 
learned any from Mrs. Carmody or any one else,” Mary began. 
But her father, who dreaded above all things a quarrel with her, 
had hurried out of the room to wreak the rest of his rage 
upon Mrs. Carmody. As, however, he made some small matter 
of household neglect the text of his onslaught upon the old 
lady, it was plain he was using her simply as a whipping-boy. 
Now, his fury was so outrageously disproportionate to its alleged 
cause that Mrs. Carmody was convinced that Mary had been 
making mischief against her, for which she would have her full 
revenge. 
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Meanwhile, poor Mary, feeling utterly wretched, had walked 
up in a very stately way to her own room; which, however, she 
had no saoner entered than she flung away the mask of stateli- 
ness and allowed herself to be limply and abjectly miserable. 
She flung herself upon her bed, buried her face in the pillow, 
and broke down into a tempest of tears. Out of this prostration 
she was startled presently by a low and hesitating knock at the 
door. “Yes?” she cried, sitting up in the bed. 

“It’s I, dear; may I come in?” answered her father in a 
meek voice. She sprang out of bed, dried her eyes hurriedly, 
and hastened to unlock her door. Though the sight of her red 
and swollen eyes completed her father’s ready remorse, he never 
referred to their recent passage-of-arms; since to no one, not 
even to his adored daughter, could he own himself in the wrong. 
However, no explicit apology could be more ample and abject 
than his meek, remorseful manner. 

“T am just off to Ennis, dear. Could I get you anything?” 

“No, father,” she answered rather woefully certainly, but she 
did what she could to assure him of her full forgiveness by put- 
ting both arms round his neck and kissing him. 

“T wish you’d let me bring you something, Molly. Do now,” 
he entreated quite pathetically. 

“Well, get the hat then,” she said with a smile; since . she 
had been vainly trying to persuade him for weeks to buy him- 
self a new silk Sunday chimney-pot. 

“T will then,” he replied quite eagerly; “but I’d like to 
bring you something too, Molly.” 

She shook her head. “It’s your own fault: you’ve left me 
nothing to wish for except the hat.” 

“Well, I'll get it; and Molly,” he added after a shamefaced 
pause, “I’d like to bring the old woman something. What does 
she want now ?” 

“You'd better ask herself; she’d grumble over anything I 
suggested.” 

“T’ll get her a shawl?” he said interrogatively; for he cer- 
tainly wasn’t going to eat humble pie before Mrs. Carmody 


also. 
“Yes, that will do very well.” 


III. 


Mary, when her father quitted her, relapsed into a fit of still 
deeper dejection. He was so good to her, and she was deceiving 
him! And Dick, for whose sweet sake she was deceiving him, 
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had made no sign for days! What had happened? Surely he 
might have managed to smuggle a letter to her, since it was not 
possible, with that old Mrs. Carmody always on the watch, to 
manage a ¢éte-a-téte? Oh, something must have happened to 
him! Or—or had he changed? Oh, no, no! a thousand times 
no! He was true as truth. Certainly something had happened. 
And yet it was not four days since this despairing young woman 
had had from him a letter alight and aglow with hope and love! 


But we live 
“in thoughts, not breaths; 


In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs.” 


And so counted, what an eternity to a lover are four days of 
frozen silence! Besides, poor Mary was in low spirits about this 
clandestine engagement, and as we look at everything through 
the clear or smoked glass of our spirits, she could read only 
disaster-and despair in these four days’ silence. 

She was not, however, allowed a long indulgence of her soli- 
tary fears and fancies, since Mrs. Carmody, under the officious 
pretence of asking for instructions, came presently to disturb her. 
This old crone was a serviceable head over the Morisk servants, 
since she no more minded the master’s temper-tempests than a 
duck minds a ducking; and since, also, she allowed no one to 
steal but herself. Having no object to spend money on, and no 
relative to leave it to, she was naturally a miser; and her hoard 
was formed at first of unconsidered trifles picked up about the 
farm and sold in Ennis; but latterly, as avarice grew upon her 
and impunity encouraged her, she had gone on from pilfering to 
robbing. Yet during Mrs. Morony’s life she was absolute honest- 
ty itself! But the auri sacra fames, like the thirst of the drun- 
kard, rots the character. It was through it that Dick’s rival, 
Terence Magrath, secured her services as a spy upon Mary. He 
tipped her liberally and regularly for reports of Mary’s move- 
ments, of every person she saw and of every letter she wrote. 

Hence Mrs. Carmody’s intrusion upon Mary this morning, 
caused by a suspicion that she was writing a love-letter. ‘ What 
is it?’ Mary asked irritably at sound of her knock. 

“IT want ye to come down and see the butther weighed, miss. 
I’m not goin’ to have no wan say that I tuck as much as ‘ud 
smooth me hair on a Sunday.” 

To one less guileless than Mary this protestation would have 
sounded suspicious, on the principle of the shrewd Spanish pro- 
verb: Herradura que chacolotea clavo le falta—“ A clattering hoof 
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means a nail gone.” But she answered only and impatiently, 
“Oh, nonsense! Who ever said you took butter ?” 

“Them that says it ‘ill have to prove it, miss; they will so. 
I’ve been twenty-seven year, come next Lady-day, in this house, 
an’ barrin’ the bit an’ sup I ate, an’—” 

“You'd better say all this to some one who has accused you 
of stealing butter, or anything else. I haven’t,” Mary said rather 
sharply, for Mrs. Carmody’s offensive-defensive manner was exas- 
perating. 

“Well, there’s the dinner, miss; maybe ye’ll be afther givin’ 
ordhers for it?” the woman said sulkily. Thus on one pretence 
or another she contrived to keep Mary under surveillance all the 
morning. About noon Tim turned up, bold as brass. 

“Top o’ the mornin’ to ye,” he cried cheerily, as he walked 
into the kitchen as though he was calling for the rent. “Ah, 
thin, Mrs. Carmody, is that yerself? Begor! I hardly knew ye, 
skippin’ about like a new-married flea! It’s dancin’ at Miss 
Mary’s weddin’ ye’ll be next, an’ Biddy there won’t hould a can- 
dle to ye in a jig,” he said in a tone of amazed admiration, but 
with a conciliatory wink at Biddy. 

“What’s your business, me man?” replied Mrs. Carmody 
sharply, eyeing the imperturbable Tim sourly the while. 

“T want to see the masther, ma’am, av it’s plasin’ to ye.” 

“Ye can’t, thin.” 

“Phew!” whistled Tim in seeming consternation, which of 
course excited Mrs. Carmody’s curiosity. 

“What would ye be afther wantin’ him for? It’s gone to 
Ennis fair he is.” 

But Tim seemed too much absorbed and disturbed by his 
own distressful thoughts to hear her. 

“Ay, begor! it’s a bad job—it is so,” he muttered, scratch- 
ing his head perplexedly. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Mrs. Carmody anxiously. 

“Was it Ennis ye said, ma’am?” he inquired in turn. 

“ He went to the fair there this morning. What’s happened, 
man?” 

‘There’s a thrain at half-pasht twelve—oh, begor! it’s gone,” 
he exclaimed, looking up at the kitchen clock. “It’s the divil’s 
luck—the divil’s own bad luck!” he muttered as he turned to 
quit the kitchen. Before he had gone two steps, or Mrs. Carmody 
could renew her inquiry, he seemed arrested by a sudden thought 
and hope. “Is Miss Mary in?” he turned round sharply to ask 
eagerly. 
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“She is, but it’s lyin’ down she is wid a bad headache. If 
ye’ve any message to her I'll take it.” 

“’Deed thin, I’m thinkin’ it’s yereself ’ud be the wan to ax 
advice from—in regard to yere bein’ as knowledgable a woman 
as there is in the barony. It’s this way it is, ma’am. Ye see— 
Maybe, now, Biddy ’ud take up the masther’s letter to Miss Mary, 
who ought to see it anyway,” he said, with a wink at Mrs. Car- 
mody which expressed that this confidence was too sacred for 
Biddy’s ear. 

“Run up wid the letther to Miss Mary, an’ wait for an an- 
swer,” Mrs. Carmody said to Biddy. The old lady was com- 
pletely taken in—as well she might be—by Tim’s troubled man- 
ner, and was burning with eagerness to hear the terrible news it 
portended. 

“Well, Mrs. Carmody, ma’am, here’s how it is,” Tim began, 
as he seated himself comfortably before the fire. ‘“ Whin I seen 
that thramp mouchin’ round the house yestherday, says I to me- 
self, I says, ‘Maybe that’s the thief of the worruld who mur- 
dhered the poor ould woman in Lisdoonvarna for the money 
she had saved, an’ shcraped, an’ hid in a shtockin’’; so I folleys 
him up to the house, an’ wor lookin’ in wan of the windeys for 
him, whin the masther he sees me, an’ tuk me a kick behind 
that ‘ud shtave in that shtove there, an’ sent me about me busi- 
ness. But this mornin’ I got the offer of another place, ma’am, 
an’ I must take it or lave it at wanst; but sorra a wan of me 
‘ud take it if I thought the ould masther ’ud have me back; so 
I ups an’ I goes to Misther Mahon, an’ gets him to write me a 
character, in regard of his knowin’ me since I wor the height of 
that table—” 

At this point Biddy returned breathless with eagerness to 
hear the horror, but with the letter still in her hand. 

“Miss Mary isn’t in her room, ma’am, an’ I thought she 
might be here, maybe,” she said guiltily, fearing that Mrs. Car- 
mody would discern her real motive for searching no farther for 
the young mistress. But Mrs. Carmody was too busy reading 
through Tim’s real motives and dodges to trouble about Biddy’s. 
The sudden change in his manner from distress and distraction 
to the coolest composure, as he seated himself by the fire, had 
excited a suspicion which the bathos of his story—‘ That roared 
so loud and thundered in the index ”—confirmed. 

“Give me the letter,” she said, snatching it from Biddy’s 
hand roughly. “There, me man, ye may go now; I'll give this 
to the masther, never fear.” If a shadow of a shade of doubt 
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of Tim’s diplomatic duplicity had remained in her mind, the 
sight now of his crestfallen face would have dispersed it. 

“The letther will be no use now,” he said, rising, “as I 
must take or lave the other place at wanst.” As he held out his 
hand for it, she put it defiantly in her pocket, sneering: “Sure 
it’s yere character, it is! An’ there’s no wan ‘ill want more nor 
the masther to hear anything good av ye. It will be news to 
him, I’m thinkin’, as much as to all the counthry side.” 

“ Whatever it is, it’s me own letther, an’ I'll thank ye to give 
it back to me,” Tim said sulkily, forgetting all his tact and tac- 
tics in his extreme mortification at his defeat. 

“Ye've put it in the posht now, me man, an’ it ‘ill go wheth- 
er ye like it or not. Now!” she cried, defiantly facing him with 
her arms akimbo. 

Then Tim tried coaxing with no better success, since his ex- 
treme anxiety to get back the note only convinced the old 
woman that it was a love-letter which would give her revenge 
against Miss Mary, and gain her credit for its interception with 
Terence Magrath. 

Tim, therefore, had to sneak off, mortified and dejected, to 
Dick, to whom he told the whole story without exaggeration, 
which alone showed how dispirited he was. 

Dick, let it be recorded to the credit of his sweet and sunny 
nature, said nothing to deepen Tim’s dejection and _self-condem- 
nation. Indeed, the only part of the story which at first seemed 
to concern him was the news that Mary had a headache. How- 
ever, he soon so far got over the shock of this. woeful news as 
to take in the consequences to her of this letter getting into her 
father’s hands. “It’s a bad business, Tim, but it was no fault of 
yours anyway. What on earth is to be done now?” 

“If ye had a sovereign to spare, Masther Dick,” began Tim, 
by no means hopefully. 

“T have that much anyway, Tim,” Dick said, producing the 
coin and offering it to Tim, who took it gratefully, touching his 
cap as though it were a present to himself. “She'd sell her 
ould sowl for a sovereign, Masther Dick; an’ a good bargain, 
more be token, it ’ud be for her in regard to the size of it—the 
ould naygur?” (“naygur” being Munster for “miser”’). “ An’ 
anyways if I don’t get hould of the letther, she won’t get hould 
of the sovereign, ye may take yere oath of that, Masther Dick.” 

“Come back at once, Tim; for if you can’t get it out of her 
I must go myself and insist on seeing Miss Mary, who'll make 
her give it up.” 
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“There'll be the divilto pay wid the ould masther,” Tim 
objected; only to add despondently, “but there’ll be that any- 
way.” 

“Well, away with you, Tim; and good luck to you! And 
maybe you'll see Miss Mary to give her the letter, after all.” 


IV. 


When Tim presented himself a second time to Mrs. Carmody, 
whom he found alone in the kitchen, he looked round guardedly 
first before he ventured to whisper confidentially, with his hand 
at the side of his mouth: “Plase, Mrs. Carmody, ma’am, that let- 
ther worn’t a character at all’; looking as though he expected 
the old lady to faint with amazement. 

“ Ah, thin, do ye tell me so now?” sneered Mrs. Carmody 
with scorching scorn. 

“No, ma’am, I won’t desave ye; it was not,’ Tim rejoined 
with the air of a martyr declining to recant at the stake. 

“See that now!” cried the old woman sardonically. 

“It wor a letther for Miss Mary from Misther Fred Fitzger- 
ald, an’ he sent me to ax ye for it back, if ye think he’s done 
wrong in writin’ to the young misthress unbeknownst to yerself 
an’ her father.” 

“From Misther Fitzgerald?” cried Mrs. Carmody, now gen- 
uinely surprised. . 

“Yes, ma’am: him ye sells the butther to; an’ be the same 
token he gev’ me wan pound to pay ye wid.” ° 

“Sent ye?” the good lady asked incredulously, but uneasily 
also. 

“Yes, ma’am. Whin he offers me the place this mornin’, I 
says, ‘I must first see if the ould masther ’ill have me back’. 
‘Misther Morony, do you mane?” says he. ‘If yere goin’ to 
Morisk,’ says he, ‘maybe ye’d be afther takin’ a letther for me 
to Miss Mary, to give her unbeknownst,’ says he, an’ wid that 
he gives me a shillin’; an’ I tuk it, ma’am, I did, more shame 
for me! but I had the place in me eye; there’s where it was, 
ma’am.” 

“It’s not his writin’,”” she answered, taking the letter out of 
her pocket and affecting to scrutinize the writing of the address. 

But Tim, who knew she could not read, answered boldly: 
“Not his writin’? Sure I seen him write it wid me own two 
eyes. Look at the writin’ on yere butther bills an’ compare it,” 
he. cried quite defiantly, in the confidence that there was no 
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such dangerous records of her butter robberies, and that the 
reference to such transactions would have an intimidating effect 
upon her. 

“Where’s the money?” she asked suspiciously after a 
pause. 

“For the butther? Here it is; but I must make so bould as 
to ax ye for a resate for it?” he said, as though in sullen 
offence. 

“ Sorra a resate ye’ll get for it,” she answered, suspecting that 
a trap was laid ‘for her. 

“Ye'll aither give mea resate for it, or ye’ll give the letther 
foreninst me to Miss Mary,” Tim said defiantly, and added 
as an ultimatum, “ Thim’s me ordhers.” He saw that the old 
lady was quite cowed by the reference to the butter transactions 
while her miserly palm was itching for the money. Without an- 
other word she went upstairs and brought Mary down under some 
household pretext. ‘ Where’s that letther?” she said to Tim, 
standing between him and Mary, and holding out her hand with 
the letter in it for the soverei n. Tim took the letter and 
dropped the sovereign simultaneously into her hand. “It’s from 
Misther Fitzgerald, Miss,” Tim said as he handed it to Mary, 
with all kinds of grotesque facial distortions to do duty for a wink ; 
but a glance at the letter had shown Mary from whom it was, 
and she said only, with a scarlet face, “Oh, thank you!” and 
fled. 

Then Tim turned his back abruptly upon Mrs. Carmody and 
quitted the kitchen without a word, in seeming disgust with her, 
but in real disgust with himself. “I might as well have pitched 
that pound into the horse-pond,” he muttered. “Another shake 
or two about that butther ’ud have made her dhrop the letther 
widout the money at all.” The more he thought of this, the 
more certain he felt that he had bungled the business, and 
thrown a solid sovereign away. 

From these gloomy meditations he was roused by a shout 
that shook his heart. ‘“Halloa! Is it here ye are again? 
What are ye after now, eh? what are ye after now?” shouted 
Michael Morony from afar, as he walked up the avenue on 
his return from Ennis. The. quick-tempered impatience which 
made “the ould masther” roar at him while fully twenty yards 
away gave Tim time to get his wits together. “Oh, begorra! 
yere honor, I thought I'd stale a march on ye, an’ shlip up to 
the house whilst ye wor away in Ennis,” Tim said with a 
deprecatory grin which disarmed wrath. 
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“And what the blazes did you want at the house? Is it still 
smelling after that tramp ye are?” 

“Qh, bedad! ye cured me of that thramp, yere honor,” Tim 
replied, rubbing his hand up and down the seat of honor ten- 
derly ; “ but here’s how it is, yere honor: Me father sint me wid 
a sovereign towards that tin pound ye paid for him—God bless 
an’ keep yere honor for it!—an’ I says, ‘I daren’t go next or 
near the ould masther; there isn’t a man in the barony,’ I says, 
‘wid a fisht or a fut like his,’ I says; ‘an’ he goes aff like the 
crack of a gun,’ I says. ‘Oh, begorra! Tim,’ he says, ‘that’s 
thrue; an’ maybe it’s yere life he’d be takin’ nexht,’ he says. 
‘But sure it’s Ennis fair to-day,’ he says, ‘an’ it’s there he'll be, 
I'll go bail; an’ ye can shlip up an’ give the money to Miss 
Mary. But mind now, Tim,’ he says, ‘give it to no one but Miss 
Mary,’ he says, ‘for that ould Mrs. Carmody ’ud think no more 
of keepin’ it than she thinks of robbin’ the ould masther,’ he 
says. But sight or sign of Miss Mary I couldn't get, an’ I had 
to thrust it wid the ould woman afther all, yere honor; an’ sorra 
a resate she’d give me aither,” he added aggrievedly. 

“Do you expect me to believe all that?” asked Michael, 
looking keenly into Tim’s unblushing face. 

“ Begor, I don’t!” Tim rejoined promptly. “ But sure I can 
go back wid yere honor to the house, an’ ye can have the life 
av me there if it’s lies I’m tellin’ yere honor.” 

“ Back with you, then,” replied Michael, putting his hand up- 
on Tim’s shoulder and turning him round playfully, since he 
could not now doubt the truth of his story. “And so ye have 
the feel of that kick still?” he asked complacently, for he was, 
as Tim well knew, immensely proud of the remains of his great 
strength. 

“Oh, begor! yere honor, it’s pasht a joke—it is so. Ye 
might have lamed me for life, an’ no wan ’ud be more sorry nor 
yereself, for yere heart is as good as yere fut.” 

Michael, now in high good humor, beguiled the walk up the 
avenue with tales of his youthful feats of strength, to which Tim 
listened with occasional breathless exclamations: “Oh, wisha, 
wisha!” “See that now!” “Did ye ever hear the like?” 
“Oh, murdher! murdher!” etc., etc. 

When they reached the house, Tim walked after the master 
into the kitchen as bold as brass, and in an intimidating tone 
said to Mrs. Carmody: “Ye'll hand over that sovereign I gave 
ye just now to the masther. It belangs to him, ye know.” 

The old crone, in great fear and trembling, thinking that her 
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butter robberies had been discovered to the master by the 
treacherous Tim, handed the sovereign to Michael without a 
word. 

“Here,” said Michael, handing it to Tim, “that ill pay for 
the kick, and you may go back to your work.” 

“Thank yere honor; the Lord bless an’ keep yere honor!” 

As Michael hurried away to look for his idolized daughter 
Tim turned to say, in a voice which mimicked Mrs. Carmody’s 
sneering tone of a few minutes back: “Me character ’ud be news 
to the masther? Maybe it’s yere own character that ‘ill be news, 
an’ bad news, to him! Lishten here to me now: I haven’t tould 
him yet av yere thrickin’ an’ thievin’; but if ye let wan worrd 
out of yere mouth to the ould masther about that letther, ye’'ll 
find yereself in Ennis jail.” 

In truth, the agony of terror into which his re-demand of the 
sovereign had evidently thrown the old crone had given Tim 
his cue of intimidation. 

Tim, upon his return to Dick to report progress, had the dis- 
cretion to say nothing of the story he had imposed upon “the 
ould masther,” for whom Dick had a great respect. He simply 
informed Dick that the old woman was terrified by a threat of 
exposure of her robberies into giving Mary the letter, and that 
he had met “the ould masther” in such good humor that he 
took him back. (The sovereign, which he knew “ Masther Dick” 
could ill spare, he returned without a word.) 

Mary, however, contrived to let Dick know what had really 
restored that scamp, Tim, to her father’s favor. The delicate 
reticence which made the exuberant Tim suppress a story of suc- 
cessful roguery surprised and impressed Dick much more than 
his generous resignation of the sovereign. He did not, however, 
and indeed dared not, expose Tim’s roguery to Mary, who would 
be shocked by the deceit practised upon her father. But the de- 
ceit she herself was practising on her father? She was utterly 
wretched about it. Again and again she cried out, “O Dick, 
it’s wicked /”’ 

“But it would be more wicked to marry a man you 
hated.” 

“But I needn’t do either,” she answered distressfully and 
without, of course, a thought of coquetry. 

“You leave me out of consideration altogether, dearest,” 
Dick moaned. 

“Ah, Dick! if it was only myself I had to consider I wouldn’t 
be here this evening,” she answered truly and sadly. 
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“And you think you love me!” cried Dick with impatient 
petulance. 

“Don’t you?” was all she answered, but with such a look 
as silenced, satisfied, and intoxicated him. 

Then there was a relapse into idle nothings from which they 
were aroused by Tim. 

Let me explain how Tim here also came to play the Deus ex 
machind part. 

Michael Morony had returned unexpectedly early from Lim- 
erick (whither he had gone that morning at the dawn) to find 
Terence Magrath seeking everywhere in vain for Mary. Now, 
Mrs. Carmody had taken advantage of her master’s absence to 
make up a parcel of butter for Terence, whose bribery took the 
delicate form of paying extravagantly for this article. When, 
then, Tim heard the hue and cry for Mary, he hit on a brilliant 
ruse for giving the lovers time to separate before an arbor 
in the garden, where they were, could be searched. Hearing 
“the ould masther,” as he stood with Terence at the hall door, 
cry, “Where on earth can she have gone?” Tim answered 
promptly : 

“Sure she’s put it in the boot, yere honor.” 

“Who’s put what in the boot, you blockhead?” cried 


Michael. 
“Mrs. Carmody, yere honor. She put it in the boot five 


minutes ago.” 

“Put what in the boot? What are you talking about?” 

“The butther, yere honor, that Misther Magrath bought from 
Mrs. Carmody. It’s in the boot it is, Misther Magrath, all 
right.” And Tim as he spoke officiously opened the boot 
of the dog-cart and pointed to the basket of butter. Now, as 
Michael Morony, once set on a scent, ran it down doggedly, and 
as Terence Magrath had none of Tim’s readiness of resource 
or speech, there was no doubt whatever of a tremendous row, 
which would give Tim ample time and opportunity to warn the 
lovers. 

“What does this mean, sir?” cried Michael, turning fiercely 
upon the shivering Terence. ‘“ Have you been buying my butter 
from my housekeeper?” 

“«T—I—she told me you were selling it!” stammered Terence. 

“You lie, sir; you lie! you lie!” reiterated Michael furiously. 
“Send the hag here!” he roared to Tim. 

Off rushed Tim for Mrs. Carmody, who from the kitchen 
commanded a view of the garden gate. 
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“T think the masther is afther looking for ye, Mrs. Carmody, 
ma’am,” he suggested sweetly; and having hereby got her out 
of the kitchen and out of sight of the garden gate, he rushed 
off into the garden to warn the lovers. 

Tim felt, not without pardonable pride, that he was killing 
three birds here with one stone: Mrs. Carmody, who, as he had 
learned from Biddy, was working incessantly and underhandedly 
for his dismissal, would herself be dismissed; Terence Magrath, 
“Masther Dick’s” rival, would also be sent about his business; 
and “Masther Dick” would be given time and opportunity 
to get away undetected. 

At a discreet distance from the arbor Tim called out “ Mas- 
ther Dick!” since it would spare “Miss Mary” embarrassment 
to have the state of affairs told her by “ Masther Dick,” instead 
of directly by himself. 

Dick was not a moment mastering the situation, which he 
hurried back to explain to Mary; adding gleefully, “ Exit Mr. 
Terence Magrath!” 

Mary was, however, too much troubled and conscience-stricken 
to take this idea well in. What would she say when her father 
asked her where she was and what she was doing? She could 
not bear to lie, especially to him. 

But she was spared this base necessity, since her father’s fury 
with Mrs. Carmody and Terence engulfed everything else in his 
mind. When she appeared upon the scene he was thundering 
at Mrs. Carmody; but at sight of Mary he turned sharply (as a 
bull in the arena turns at sight of another flaunting red flag) 
upon Terence Magrath. “And you, sir; and you—Mary, come 
here! Do you see this man? He is a thief! Do you hear? A 
thief! A thief! A thief!” he cried, almost inarticulate with rage. 
As he threatened to inflict personal chastisement on the stu- 
pefied Terence, Mary put her arms about him and cried remon- 
strantly, “ Father!” 

Meanwhile Terence climbed clumsily into the dog-cart, from 
which safe eminence he shouted as he drove away, “You're 
drunk, man!” the only brilliant repartee he could think of. 

Whereat Michael’s fury foamed out afresh, and he was with 
difficulty restrained by his daughter from running after the trap 
to stone its occupant. Mary, however, got him into the house, 
and into his favorite chair, and filled his pipe and lit it for him. 
Michael pulled at it furiously, till the smoke arose in volumes, 
as from the burning fiery furnace of his wrath, while every now 
and again he took it from between his lips to cry: “The ras- 
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cal!” “A pound or two of butter!” “I could put him for 
it where he’d get little butter to his bread, or bread to his 
skilly.” 

“ Father,” Mary said presently, when she had filled and lit 
his third pipe (for Michael when excited smoked a pipe ina 
few puffs)—“ Father, he’s not worth worrying about; he isn’t a 
gentleman.” 

“A gentleman, Moiryah! But who ever took him for a gen- 
tleman? We've no call to be looking for gentlemen. I’m not a 
gentleman for that matter. You'll be looking down upon your 
old father next, I suppose, because you’ve been to a grand 
boarding-school.” 

Was this simply the “wash” of the storm of his fury dashing 
blindly against her? Or had some one told him of Dick? The 
fact was that Mrs. Carmody, upon finding that Tim had informed 
upon her, took the natural revenge of informing upon Tim. 
She had shrieked out high above the thunder of Michael’s abuse 
of her: “Tim Dooley ’ud be betther mindin’ his own business 
of carryin’ letthers betune Miss Mary and her young gentle- 


” 


man. 
At the time Michael was in too great a fury to take this in; 


but now Mary’s mention of the word “gentleman” recalled it 
to him. Was this a lie of that old woman? Or was it possible 
that his Molly was carrying on a clandestine correspondence with 
some young gentleman? He dared not ask Mary directly, since 
he dreaded above all things in the world a quarrel with his 
adored daughter. He looked sharply at Mary when he said: 
“You'll be looking down upon your old father next, I suppose, 
because you’ve been to a grand boarding-school.” 

But Mary’s answer neither confirmed nor disarmed suspicion, 
since she said only: “You’ve no right to say such a thing as 
that, father. It is to look down upon me as the meanest of 
creatures.” As she was plainly, greatly and justly hurt, he could 
not help soothing her; but at the same time he determined to 
heckle that rascal, Tim, upon the subject of this letter-carrying 
business. 

He went off straight-away in search of Tim, who was no- 
where to be found—unless by the faithful Biddy. This young 
woman, hearing the master call for Tim, and knowing that Mrs. 
Carmody had informed against him, hurried off to find him 
‘and to warn him to decamp. “The ould wan”—Biddy’s invaria- 
ble name for Mrs. Carmody—“ The ould wan tould the masther 
that ye wor always carryin’ letthers from young gentlemen to 
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Miss Mary; an’ he’s roarin’ for ye now, like a mad bull.” So 
the discreet Tim decamped. 


VI. 


Tim naturally, upon quitting Morisk, made for “the Abbey,” 
Dick’s home. 

He found Dick in the same little den as before, smoking 
and building castles in the air on the foundation of Terence 
Magrath’s dismissal. He immediately fell upon Tim for conceal- 
ing from him the true story of the sovereign affair. 

“Sure, thin, ye know, Masther Dick, it’s mad ye’d be wid 
me for makin’ a hare of the ould masther; but, begorra, it’s a 
raal hare he’d have made av me, if I’d no shtory ready: faith 
he would so!” Then there followed a little contest over the 
sovereign, which Tim at last was forced and fain to accept. 

“But, Masther Dick, there’s the divil to pay up beyant. 
Ould Carmody tould the masther that I tuk a letther to Miss 
Mary from ye, an’ it’s fit to be tied he is!” 

“Oh!” cried Dick in consternation. 

“ An’ Miss Mary, she says to me, she says, ‘Tim,’ she says, 
‘I haven’t time to write,’ she says, ‘an’ ye must run over to 
Misther Mahon ’—Misther Mahon she always calls ye to me, 
Masther Dick—‘run over to Misther Mahon,’ she says, ‘an’ ax 
him to write me a letther I can show me father,’ she says, ‘to 
apologize for writin’ to me unbeknownst to him,’ she says, 
‘about gettin’ ye back into yere place, Tim,’ she says. ‘An’ 
ax him to spake very respecful in it of me father,’ she says. 
Begorra, she’s right there, Masther Dick; for the ould masther 
likes. a bit of butther as well as any man, or woman either, in 
the barony.” 

“Did she tell you—she must be in great trouble,” Dick said 
distressfully, more to himself than to Tim. 

“Sure wan roar av the ould masther’s ’ud shake the heart 
out av Cromwell, let alone a tinder-hearted shlip of a gurl, like 
Miss Mary.” 

“ Did she seem in great distress, Tim?” 

“She did, Masther Dick—in a way av spakin’”; this quali- 
fication having been wrung from him by Dick’s look of wretch- 
edness. © ; 

“She must have been in terrible trouble to ask for a letter - 
like that,” Dick-said again, rather to himself than to Tim. 

“If ye’re in a field wid a mad bull, Masther Dick, ye must 
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blind it wid throwin’ yere coat over its head an’ run for it; 
there’s where it is.” 

As Dick departed to write the letter, Tim said: “ Masther 
Dick, if I might make so bould, I'd put me respects for the 
ould masther in shthrong. Ye couldn’t put it too shthrong to 
plase her, or him either, begor. If ye’d be afther sayin now,” 
Tim continued insinuatingly, “there worn’t his like in the coun- 
thry side for goodness, an’ cleverness, an’ iverything, he’d take 
it kindly, I’ll go bail.” Tim looked so wistfully anxious about 
this that Dick could not help smiling. 

“ All right, Tim; I'll not forget.” 

Upon Dick’s departure Tim looked disturbed for a few 
moments and muttered: “ Begob, he'll be tearin’ mad, an’ Miss 
Mary too; but sure it’s ruined all three together we'd be if I 
didn’t put the ould masther aff the scent. Och! they'll come 
round, divil a fear, whin they see the hole I’ve pulled ‘em out 
av.” 

Tim no sooner got the letter from Dick than he hurried off 
upon urgent business to escape further questions; since, as his 
lies would probably be overtaken in a day or two, he didn’t 
care to tell more of them than were absolutely necessary. 

Next morning Tim went “mouching” round the house as on 
the first day of our introduction to him, till he heard Michael's 
voice in the kitchen, when he opened the door of the porch 
leading into the kitchen and, having waited for an interval of 
silence, called out in a hoarse conspirator’s whisper, “ Biddy!” 

Biddy hurried out to warn him of the ould master being in 
the kitchen, but before she got near enough to give him this 
caution Tim said, in a raucous whisper which Michael could 
hear distinctly, “It’s a letther for Miss Mary,” handed it to her, 
and fled. 

Michael rushed out in a frenzy of fury. “Hould him! 
Catch him! Give me that letter! Send Miss Mary here! I'll 
have his life!” And away he rushed after Tim, who was well 
out of sight and reach before his master had got to the yard 
gate. 

In tearing open the yard gate Michael dropped the letter, 
which diverted his attention to it. He picked it up, and then 
and there tore off the envelope and read it where he stood. It 
was interesting to watch the succession of expressions which 
crossed his face as he read, of bewilderment, relief, self-com- 
placency, and finally of shame and embarrassment. How face 
Molly? No one in the world would feel more poignantly the 
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outrage of the suspicion which made him basely violate her 
letter. Poor Michael returned to the house, crestfallen and 
miserable, to find Mary, in fear and trembling, coming to meet 
him. Biddy had not only gone for her as she was bidden, but 
had told her the cause of the summons. The crisis had come 
at last which would lose her her lover and the love of her 
father. It may be imagined, then, what her bewilderment was 
when her father met her with shame and contrition in his face 
and in his tone, as he said: “ Molly dear, will you ever forgive 
me? I—I read your letter.” Mary took the letter without a 
word, in complete stupefaction, which was not lessened when she 
proceeded to read it: 


DEAR Miss Morony: I must apologize for the unintentional 
offence I have given you by writing to you without your fa- 
ther’s knowledge about Tim Dooley. The poor fellow seemed 
in such extreme distress at the loss of so good a place that I 
could not help entreating you to use your influence with your 
father to reinstate him. I hope I need not tell you that no 
one has a deeper respect for your father than I, or would be 
more sorry to do anything to deserve his disapproval or dis- 
pleasure. Believe me, dear Miss Morony, 


Yours very truly, 
“ RICHARD G. MAHON.” 


What on earth did this mean? She stood looking at the 
letter long after she had read it in stupefied bewilderment, 
which her conscience-stricken father took for inexpiable offence 
with him for the baseness at once of his suspicion and of the 
violation of her letter caused by his suspicion. 

“Molly dear,” he said at last tremulously, “can you ever 
forgive me? How could 1 suspect you?” The words, the trem- 
ulous tone, the look of yearning for forgiveness were too much 
for poor Mary, whose nerves had been unstrung through weeks 
of mental and moral conflict. Flinging both her arms round 
her father’s neck, she broke down into an almost hysterical pas- 
sion of tears. Her father, hardly less overcome himself, helped 
her into his own smoking-room, and here was again proceeding 
to express his shame and contrition when she sobbed out: “ No, 
no, no, father! Don’t say such things to me! I am all you 
thought me, and worse. Listen!” And kneeling at his feet she 
told him the whole course and story of her love. Michael’s 
first thought was one of absolute relief that he had not been 
the brute to Molly he had supposed himself! His next was an 
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access of love and worship of the girl for her noble confession— 
for Michael was the most generous of men—but his last thought 
was one of anger with Dick for trying to take him in by such 
a letter. “He’s not worthy of you, Molly! A man who could 
write a sneaking, scheming letter like that!” 

Mary could hardly believe her ears! Was this all he had to 
say, and this said in the gentlest of tones! Rising to her feet 
she put her arms round his neck and kissed him again and 
again. “Father, you are good. There never was such a fa- 
ther!” was all she could say. 

“But he’s not worthy of you, Molly; he isn’t indeed. I 
don’t mind his being poor, but to be so mean! And he a gen- 
tleman too!” 

“Father, it wasn’t he at all—his fault, I mean. It was Tim, 
I know.” 

“Tim ?” 

“Yes. Promise me now you won't fly out at Tim, if I get 
him in here and question him before you.” 

“T’ll try not, dear; but he is the divil’s own!” 

Not without difficulty Mary discovered Tim at last, and not 
without immense difficulty induced him to face “the ould 
masther.”’ 

“Only tell the truth, and he’ll not touch you, Tim.” 

“Sure the truth ‘ill kill me entirely, Miss Mary.” 

“Tt won’t hurt you, Tim, and it will serve Mr. Mahon; and, 
anyway, my father knows it already. Do tell the whole truth, 
Tim.” 

“T will, miss; I will,” Tim said with an air of making a 
great moral effort and sacrifice. 

When, however, he found himself in Michael’s close presence, 
he kept as near as possible to the door with the handle clutch- 
ed nervously in his hand, ready for flight at any moment; and 
he told his story in the watchful and uneasy way of a rook 
feeding in a field, which lifts its head to look all round after 
every peck. As for telling the exact truth, that seemed impos- 
sible to him; but with a quick understanding of his present cue 
he made his exaggerations tell in Mary’s and Dick’s favor. “I 
tould him the ould masther was in a divil av a timper (“an’ 
begorra, yere honor, there’s times whin you do be angry,” Tim 
interpolated deprecatingly); ‘an’ that ye threatened to turn 
Miss Mary out of house an’ home, an’ niver see or spake to 
her ag’in; till she wor fair out of her mind, an’ axed me to get 
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a letther she could show yere honor that it wor about me he 
wor writin’ to her. An’ so it wor, miss, worn’t it now?” 


“ Partly.” 
“See that now, yere honor!” cried Tim, triumphant over 
even so slight but so unusual a flavoring of truth. “ But begor! 


it wor all I could do to get him to write it. ‘ Are ye sure she 
axed ye for a letther like that?’ he says. ‘I can’t believe it,’ 
he says, ‘an’ she so honorable an’ so fond of the—her father,’ 
he says, ‘an’ him the best man in the counthry,’ he says. 
‘There isn’t his like in Munsther,’ he says, ‘for sthraight doin’s 
an’ dalin’s,’ he says; ‘an’ it goes agin nature,’ he says, ‘to de- 
save him,’ he says.” 

Poor Mary felt that Tim was ruining the credit of the whole 
story by this outrageous and incredible flattery; but Tim knew 
his man well, and watched with the pleasure of an artist his 
blarney smoothing out the black looks in Michael’s face as the 
song of the Lady in “ Comus” smoothed 


—“ the raven-down 
Of Darkness til] it smiled.” 


To make a long story short, the net result of Tim’s florid 
diplomacy was to dispose Michael strongly in Dick’s favor! An 
acquaintance, which grew soon into an intimacy, did the rest; 
and Michael before very long came to boast of the real gentle- 
man his daughter was going to marry, as though Dick had been 
a clever discovery and acquisition of his own. 

Tim married Biddy, and made a small fortune for his mas- 
ter Dick by his horse-dealing transactions. Mrs. Carmody 
begged her bread from door to door, and was found at last 
dead in a ditch with 264 sovereigns and some coppers concealed 
about her person. And of course Dick and Mary “lived happy 
ever after.” 

RICHARD ASHE KING. 
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DR. BOUQUILLON AND THE SCHOOL QUESTION.* 


Dr. BOUQUILLON, “ at the request of ecclesiastical superiors,” 
has here put into a ten-cent pamphlet of thirty-one pages the true 
answer to the education question. What strikes us as its pecu- 
liar merit is that it is expository and not controversial. His 
discussion of the entire subject, as to the rights of men generally 
to educate, those of parents, of the church, and of the state, 
is but a clear statement of the common doctrine of Catholic 
authors, philosophers, and publicists. 

He holds that nature vests a right to teach in every individ- 
ual who has any knowledge to impart, and therefore in every 
lawful association of individuals. He holds that the parent has 
a high natural right to teach his child in the: entire domain of 
knowledge, though in matters of religion Catholic parents exer- 
cise this right under the guidance of the church, and in secular 
matters subject to correction by the state. The church has a 
right directly God-given to teach the truths of the Christian re- 
ligion, and an indirect right to teach those of nature and science 
as far as they are needful or useful for revealed religion. 

The civil authority, the author maintains, has the right to 
provide by its own agents for the teaching of all human know- 
ledge ; that is, to educate in all the temporal branches, doing so 
in the same way as it governs and judges, through officials 
fitted for the duty. “It has been said,’ continues Dr. Bou- 
quillon, “that the state cannot teach, because it has no teaching 
to give. An absolutely false assertion.” The state has its own 
doctrines and must have them. How otherwise could it make 
laws? We must, however, admit that the state is not qualified 
to define and impose religious doctrines.” The author then 
affirms that the state cannot claim a right to teach error, or to 
destroy the rights of parents, or to injuriously interfere with the 
rights of any individuals to privately or corporately set up 
schools and teach. But, nevertheless, he maintains that educa- 
tion is a mission incumbent on the state, a specific duty of pro- 
viding training in letters, the sciences, and arts; and this duty 
is comprised in the general one of providing for the common 


* Education: To Whom does it belong? By the Rev. Thomas Bouquillon, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Moral Theology at the Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. Balti- 
more: John Murphy & Co. 
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good. Of course, Dr. Bouquillon does not look upon this duty 
as essential to the state’s existence, but rather as incidental. 
“ Individuals, families, associations may have provided all the 
education that is necessary. In that case the state is freed from 
its obligation. But we must add that in primary education this 
hypothesis is rarely realized. . . . We may. therefore assert 
that, generally speaking, the state is bound to take measures for 
the diffusion of human knowledge. It can accomplish this glo- 
rious mission by encouraging private efforts, helping parents, es- 
tablishing schools, appointing capable teachers. If this duty falls 
on the state at large, it binds more particularly, as to primary 
education at least, the local authority of municipal communities, 
as they represent more immediately the families. Certainly 
among the local interests for which the municipality should 
provide the education of children holds the first rank. 

We do not mean to say that the state may teach only when 
and where individuals fail to do their duty. The exercise of 
the duty of the state is allowable whenever the state judges the 
exercise of this duty to be useful, without being absolutely 
necessary.” 

Dr. Bouquillon maintains that the state, holding the authori- 
ty of God in temporal matters, may justly coerce negligent par- 
ents to send their children to school; that it may determine a 
minimum of instruction, which it shall make obligatory, quoting 
Taparelli to the effect that this minimum varies with the country 
and the age; that it has a right to exact from teachers evi- 
dences of capability; that “it may also prescribe this or that 
branch, the knowledge of which, considering the circumstances, 
is deemed necessary to the majority of the citizens”; and, of 
course, may lawfully cause inspection for purposes of hygiene and 
public morality. These powers of the state the author proves 
to extend over all schools whether private or corporate, con- 
trolled by individuals or by the state. But he emphatically de- 
nies that the state has power to “force the father Zo send the 
child to a certain determined school, tf the father chooses to give the 
prescribed minimum at home or in any school of his chotce,” em- 
phasizing this restriction by italics. 

After reading the argument one can hardly help admitting, if 
he ever doubted, that the educational rights claimed by the 
author for the state are inseparable from sovereign authority. 
As to whether or not the letter or spirit of American institutions 
imposes restrictions upon their use by our States is another ques- 
tion. But the domicile among us of so many millions of Euro. 
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peans certainly introduces another factor into the problem. If, 
for example, a system or grouping of schools should undertake to 
teach imperialism, or anarchism, or should prohibit the use of 
the common and official language of the state, the wildest Jeffer- 
sonian would claim for the state the right of interference. 

On the other hand, the exercise of the State’s supervisory 
and corrective right over private schools may amount to so large 
,a measure of control as to make the schools practically public 
institutions, and call for aid from the public funds for carrying 
out the state’s requirements; either that, or result in the ex- 
tinction of the schools, and hence of private education, by a 
tyrannical abuse of power. But such matters as these are not in 
the scope of Dr. Bouquillon’s thesis. 

There is not a single paragraph, not a line, in this pamphlet 
which fails to hold the reader’s deepest attention. It is a splen- 
did specimen of reasoning assisted by the authority of distinguished 
philosophers and publicists. The writer goes far—some will think 
too far—in recognition of the state’s functions as an educator. 
But a calm consideration of his arguments, as well as of his 
authorities, will leave the reader convinced of his thesis, unless, 
indeed, the heat of previous controversy has warped his judg- 
ment. — 

Let us trust that Dr. Bouquillon will continue his contribu- 
tions to the solution of the questions of the day. His great 
learning, his admirable frankness, his very rare power of sum- 
mary statement, and his connection with the Catholic University, 
all fit him to teach us, and to assist our non-Catholic friends 
and enemies to understand us. The concluding paragraph is so 
pithy a synopsis of the whole essay that we give it entire, trust- 
ing that the reader will secure the pamphlet for use and refer- 
ence: “Education: to whom does it belong? is the question 
with which we started out. We now make answer: It belongs 
to the individual, physical or moral [this last term refers to 
teaching corporations], to the family, to the state, to the church; 
to none of these solely and exclusively, but to all four combined 
in harmonious working, for the reason that man is not an iso- 
lated but a social being. Precisely in the harmonious combina- 
tion of these four factors in education is the difficulty of prac- 
tical application. Practical application is the work of the men 
whom God has placed at the head of ‘the church and the state, 
not ours.” 
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MISS PEARSELY’S CHRISTMAS INFAIR. 


WHATEVER defects of character Miss Pearsely might have 
possessed, want of energy was not one of them. If anything, she 
was too energetic, at least so thought a number of her neighbors, 
the greater number of her pupils—she had a little school—and 
so had thought her only living relative, her nephew, Phil Buck- 
am, when he packed up a bundle of his clothes and ran away 
from Tambora for parts unknown. In regard to Phil’s elope- 
ment the neighbors were divided in their opinions. Some, like 
Joseph Ote, general dealer and postmaster of Tambora, held 
that Miss Lucy, as Miss Pearsely was invariably called, had 
been too severe with the boy. “Ef he didn’t give stric’ account 
uv all his time, et is for a fac’ well beknown to we all that the 
boy was a hahd wukkah,” said Mr. Ote to Mrs. Gresham, as he 
did up a small parcel for that lady. 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Gresham in her piping voice, that 
always seemed to be making an effort to conciliate you, “I know 
it was too hahd in Lucy Pearsely to accuse the boy of loafing; 
tha’s what she called him, Mr. Ote—an idle loafah; but I’m quite 
of Father Tait’s opinion, both were to blame. Now, Milly, she 
blames Miss Lucy altogether; and positively, that is to say, I’m 
incline’ to believe, my Milly is right.” 

“T have great respec’ for Father Tate, but I hol’ to it that 
in her jedgment Miss Milly is right,” declared Mr. Ote, with 
an air of great politeness. “And, Miss Gresham, don’t forget 
my bes’ respec’s to youah young lady daughtah.” 

“It’s very kin’ of you, Mr. Ote, I’m shuah,” answered Mrs. 
Gresham, adjusting her veil; “and please, Mr. Ote, let me have 
the half bahl flour as soon as convenient.” 

“It shall be sent up immejiately,” said Mr. Ote, and gath- 
ered up Mrs. Gresham’s parcels to deposit them in the gig the 
lady herself drove. 

Mr. Ote’s and Milly Gresham’s opinion as to who was to 
blame for Phil Buckam’s elopement was that of the better class 
of Tamborians. (Tambora, as every one knows, is a village not 
far from Natchez, settled in the early part of this century by 
emigrants from Maryland.) The more conservative opinion of 
Father Tate was held only by himself. The shiftless and less 
respectable portion of the community blamed Phil, condoning all 
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WHATEVER defects of character Miss Pearsely might have 
possessed, want of energy was not one of them. If anything, she 
was too energetic, at least so thought a number of her neighbors, 
the greater number of her pupils—she had a little school—and 
so had thought her only living relative, her nephew, Phil Buck- 
am, when he packed up a bundle of his clothes and ran away 
from Tambora for parts unknown. In regard to Phil’s elope- 
ment the neighbors were divided in their opinions. Some, like 
Joseph Ote, general dealer and postmaster of Tambora, held 
that Miss Lucy, as Miss Pearsely was invariably called, had 
been too severe with the boy. “Ef he didn’t give stric’ account 
uv all his time, et is for a fac’ well beknown to we all that the 
boy was a hahd wukkah,” said Mr. Ote to Mrs. Gresham, as he 
did up a small parcel for that lady. 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Gresham in her piping voice, that 
always seemed to be making an effort to conciliate you, “I know 
it was too hahd in Lucy Pearsely to accuse the, boy of loafing; 
tha’s what she called him, Mr. Ote—an idle loafah; but I’m quite 
of Father Tait’s opinion, both were to blame. Now, Milly, she 
blames Miss Lucy altogether ; and positively, that is to say, I’m 
incline’ to believe, my Milly is right.” 

“JT have great respec’ for Father Tate, but I hol’ to it that 
in her jedgment Miss Milly is right,” declared Mr. Ote, with 
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my bes’ respec’s to youah young lady daughtah.” 

“It’s very kin’ of you, Mr. Ote, I’m shuah,” answered Mrs. 
Gresham, adjusting her veil; “and please, Mr. Ote, let me have 
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“It shall be sert up immejiately,” said Mr. Ote, and gath- 
ered up Mrs. Gresham’s parcels to deposit them in the gig the 
lady herself drove. 

Mr. Ote’s and Milly Gresham’s opinion as to who was to 
blame for Phil Buckam’s elopement was that of the better class 
of Tamborians. (Tambora, as every one knows, is a village not 
far from Natchez, settled in the early part of this century by 
emigrants from Maryland.) The more conservative opinion of 
Father Tate was held only by himself. The shiftless and less 
respectable portion of the community blamed Phil, condoning all 
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Miss Pearsely’s derelictions in the saying that “ Miss Lucy done 
fur him sence he was a spot uv a baby, an’ he ought ter stood 
by her, an’. fur her, even ef she did flog ‘im, which wahn’t 
more’n he did jest deserve.” 

During the ten years that had elapsed since Phil had been 
flogged, to the time of the event in Miss Pearsely’s life about to 
be related, no one but Father Tate ard Milly Gresham ever 
learned how she herself felt about it. To Father Tate she re- 
pentantly admitted that she had made a mistake; that she had 
been wrong, and a miserable sinner against holy charity. To 
Milly she acknowledged the same, but more circumstantially. 
“You know, Milly dear,” she would repeat—Milly never tiring 
of hearing the same old story—“ you know how I was wrapped 
up in Phil. I wanted to give him all the advantages I could, 
but somehow he wouldn't study as I thought he ought to. He 
was always dreaming over a piece of pencil or charcoal, and bits 
of paper and boards. I know now, he was too young to be 
kept down to a book as I kept him; and too old—he was six- 
teen and tall for his age, and I needn’t tell you how handsome— 
yes, he was too old to be whipped, and I had never whipped 
him before. I had set him a task; it was to translate a chapter 
from the Astoria Sacre. Phil always hated Latin above all 
things, and I gave him the same book to translate out of that 
my father had used. He had begged hard for a holiday, but— 
Milly dear, I can’t help crying—if I had only granted it! After 
awhile I came in the room where I had put him, to see how he 
was getting on, and feeling half-inclined to let him off the rest 
of the task if I found he had begun well. The first thing I 
saw was the Latin book on the floor and the bottle of ink on 
top of it. I couldn’t speak; it seemed to me all the blood in 
my body rushed to my head. I just caught him by the shoulder 
and shook him. He dropped his pencil—he had been drawing— 
and looked me in the face; sad and reproachful were those looks 
of his, and I took it for impertinence. I don’t know how I 
could so demean myself, but I said, ‘ Phil Buckam, you are an 
idle loafer!’ and I told him how I had cared for him, and how 
he ought to be a support to me instead of being a burden to 
me. ‘See what you have done,’ I said, pointing to the Latin 
book; ‘you did that out of spite because it was your grand- 
father’s book, and you knew I held it in dear remembrance.’ 
‘Why, auntie,’ he said, in such a stupid way I might have known 
he was innocent, ‘I didn’t do it a-purpose. I didn’t know till 
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just now I did do it.’ I was all beside myself. ‘How dare you 
say such words to me?’ I said. ‘I could forgive you for any- 
thing but for a lie, and I’m going to whip you for that; so take 
off your coat.’ Milly, his face got white just like a dead person’s. 
‘I’m not telling a lie,” he denied; ‘I was drawing, and didn’t 
notice”; and he handed me what he had been drawing. I tore 
it in two and tossed it out the window. ‘No more words,’ I 
said shortly, ‘take off your coat’; and I snatched up his ruler 
that lay on the table. He gave mea look black as thunder, 
but he took off his coat and folded his arms so, and stood up 
straight as a church-steeple. I can’t bear to tell how I struck 
his back with that ruler; and when I ‘had finished he said, ‘I 
wouldn’t let a man do that, and I'll never give you a chance to 
do it again.” And he took up his coat and marched out of the 
room. .I’ve never seen him since, Milly, and now I’m afraid he’s 
dead. From the first year he has been sending me money, once 
a year about the first of December, till last year and this year. 
At first he sent a little, and then more, and then more, till I 
have pretty near a thousand dollars saved in my mother’s silver 
tea-caddy. Father Tate says it’s my pride, and shows that I 
have never really forgiven Phil, because I have never spent any 
f it. But, Milly, I have saved it for him, for fear he may come 
to want. I never had any call to spend it, and now I don’t 
know what’s happened him. I was always glad to receive the 
money, though without any word from him, for it was a sign 
that he was well and prosperous. The best Christmas gift I 
could get would be a sign from him; but let it come, Christ- 
mas or no Christmas, it would be just as welcome.” 

It was on a Christmas eve, in her class-room, that the above 
was related to Milly Gresham for the hundredth time. And now 
Milly said, “I’m glad you found the picture, at any rate.” 

“Yes, but not half so glad as I am. And to think it was 
me he drew!”’ exclaimed Miss Pearsely. “I never was beauteous, 
but I didn’t think even in a picture I could be made to look so 
pleasant. Would you like to see it again, Milly?” 

Milly said that she would, and Miss Pearsely took from a 
shelf a paper parcel, which she opened, displaying a drawing, 
that had been torn and then carefully pasted on a card-board, 
of a sweet-faced woman and a pretty girl in a short frock. 
“That just looks like you when you were twelve, Milly,” said 
Miss Pearsely. 

They talked over the merits of the picture till the gathering 
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twilight warned the younger woman that she must be on her 
way home. “I'll see you at Mass to-morrow,” she said, “and, 
dear Miss Lucy, I'll be here to-morrow afternoon with mother 
for the infair.” 

“Yes, of course; and I’m sure we're going to have a fine 
day,” said Miss Pearsely, peering at the sky; “and, Milly dear, 
I’m so glad you call it an infair, and not a reception. Stick to 
the good old customs,” she added staidly. 

Saying that she had no idea of departing from honorable 
and ancient customs, Milly Gresham trotted out into the 
darkening village street towards her home, which stood at the 
other end of Tambora in a little plot of field and garden. 

Left to herself, Miss Pearsely lit a lamp and set it on a table 
placed in the middle of the class-rroom. “It looks very well,” 
she said to herself, as she gazed about her admiringly. “I don’t 
believe the room was ever before so well tricked out for my in- 
fair.” The classroom was large, and the desks and benches hav- 
ing been removed, it looked very large. The house had been 
robbed of most of its chairs and its one sofa to provide 
seats for the guests at the infair. A table covered with white 
linen stood at the far end, decorated with all manner of garden 
flowers, and well provided with sweetmeats and cold meats, now 
under cover. Branches of red cedar laden with their sweet- 
smelling silver berries hung against the walls, and garlands of 
that December flower, the white and red camellia, hung in fes- 
toons from branch to branch; and at intervals temporary 
brackets held lamps that would be lit on the morrow. “It 
really looks like a church,” Miss Pearsely’s thoughts continued ; 
and this thought gave rise to a thankful ejaculation that she 
had made sure to go to confession before the work of decoration 
had been begun. “I would have been all distractions if I had 
waited till after,’’ she said half-aloud. 

Miss Pearsely began to teach school when she was twenty, 
and had taught for twenty-eight years. And each one of these 
twenty-eight years had witnessed a Christmas infair, given by her 
to her pupils and their relatives. As there were very few per- 
sons in Tambora who could not in some way claim kinship with 
the pupils, the infair was not only given on a scale of unpar- 
alleled grandeur, but was attended by a number of visitors so 
great as to overflow from the class-room into the house which 
adjoined it. Of course during the years of the war this had not 
been the case. But, as Miss Pearsely herself said, those were 
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exceptional years. Any increase or decrease in the population 
only had reference to the infair in Miss Pearsely’s mind. If 
some one died, that was some one not to be expected at the infair. 
Or if some one was born, that some one, in all probability, would 
in a few years be present; indeed, as was not unseldom the 
case, might come as a baby. 

Aside from Father Tate, who, because of his orders, was 
head and shoulders above every one else, Mrs. Gresham in theory 
was the head of Tamborian society. And never was there head 
of society so meek and so lowly. But actually Miss Pearsely 
was the head; not only from the fact that her ancestors had 
been important landed proprietors, but from the other fact as well, 
that she had everybody’s genealogy at her fingers’ ends. Woe 
betide the Tamborian who made false claims to ancestry! Miss 
Pearsely would whip out that person’s pedigree, give name after 
name, till the mortified and abashed usurper would remorsefully 
desire that his or her family had belonged to the lost tribes of 
Israel. There was this difference between the ancestors of the 
actual and the theoretical head of the society of Tambora, a dif- 
ference much expatiated on by Miss Pearsely’s enemies, who 
were, as has been said, of the shiftless and less respectable order 
of Tamborians. Mrs. Gresham’s people had lost their estates 
through unmerited misfortunes, whereas Miss Pearsely’s grand- 
father had drank his up; not literally, but by a figure of speech. 
Miss Pearsely always spoke of her grandfather’s death as having 
been caused by gout, and thought so highly of it that it is very 
doubtful if any Tamborian, unless a Gresham or a Tate, would 
have dared to have been afflicted with that disease in her pres- 
ence. 

Mrs. Gresham always spoke of herself as a cadet Gresham, 
an appellation that mystified a number of the Tamborians, who 
were divided in their opinions as to whether she belonged to 
the army or was a member of some order of knighthood. If 
the little old lady had known that her’ persistent disclaimer of 
the honor of belonging to the older branch of the Greshams 
had been misconstrued into a wish to exalt herself, her humble 
soul would have been much troubled. Mrs. Gresham’s only 
pride was the pride she felt in her daughter Milly. Miss Pearse- - 
ly might acknowledge that the Greshams, being armigers, were 
superior to the Pearselys, who were not, and Mrs. Gresham 
would shake her head in a conciliatory manner and indulge in 
furtive yawns. But let the school-mistress praise Milly, then her 
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heart would glow up into her cheeks, her whole self would be- 
come animated, and she would find expressions of laudation to 
cap Miss Pearsely’s most exuberant encomiums. 

Strictly speaking, there was no such thing as “society” in 
Tambora. The Tamborians were a community with acknow- 
ledged heads, and they did not recognize the definition that 
would make the word society to mean an exclusive class. 
Therefore Mr. Ote, who, by the way, was a sort of dignitary, 
being postmaster ; Mr. Tamarask, the blacksmith; Miss Peters, who 
kept the sweet-shop, and all the others were on as equal visiting 
terms with the arms-bearing, cadet Greshams as was Father Tate 
or Miss Pearsely herself. 

This being the case, it is not to be wondered at that. Miss 
Pearsely counted her chairs for the dozenth time. “I'll ask Mr. 
Tamarask to bring his big settee with him, and we’ll have to 
use some of the school-benches for the children,” she pondered. 
Then, going to the door of the class-room that led into the 
house, she called, “ Lobelia! O Lobelia!—and bring your sun- 
bonnet.” 

“ Yes'm, I’se comin’,” responded a voice that was immediate- 
ly followed by a little negress, attired in a short, cherry-colored 
frock, a green gingham sun-bonnet dangling from her arm, a 
broad grin on her happy, good-natured face. 

“You have had your supper?” demanded Miss Pearsely. 

“Yes’m, an’ wash er dishes, an’ clar’ up,” answered Lobelia. 

“ Now, Lobelia, listen to me. What ave you grinning at?” 
questioned Miss Pearsely with some sharpness. 

“ Mighty putty, Miss Lucy,” was Lobelia’s vague response. 

“Yes, the room does look well; but pay attention to me,” 
said Miss Pearsely, much mollified. ‘“ You are to go to Mr. 
Tamarask and ask him to bring his settee with him to the in- 
fair, and give him my respects. And, Lobelia, this is Christ- 
mas eve, and down-the-river darkies may be in town. You are 
not to mingle with them; remember that you belong to Tam- 
bora.” 

Lobelia declared that she never forgot it; which was the 
truth, for the frequent reminders she received kept the fact ever 
before her. She also declared that she “ warn’t gwine miggle 
with no un”; which was not the truth, for she was eager to get 
out to see the “down-the-river darkies” dance on the “ square- 
plot.” When informed that Miss Pearsely wished to retire early, 
she promised to be back “ quicker’n pra’ars.” And this promise, 
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so irreverently made, depended largely upon circumstances for 
its fulfilment. 
With all her vagaries the school-mistress was a very lovable 












































1 woman. She had a quick temper, that ever since the flight of 
- Phil Buckam was wonderfully under control. The love and 
t pride she had for Tambora and the Tamborians was an excus- 


able and amiable foible. Were not the Tamborians, in a way, 
her children? How few of them had not received instruction, 
love, advice, and a whipping from her? And did not they love 
and revere her? And she deserved their love, for she was as 
generous as the sun, and possessed a heart as big as the world. 
Father Tate, for one, never found fault with her pet hobby. If 
) the lone woman, whe had had a life-long battle against fierce 

odds, could find an almost rapturous pleasure in believing that 
) Mrs. Gresham had a right to the fabulous animal seated on a 
horizontal baton that was engraved on her few remaining bits of 
silver, he was not the man to begrudge her the happiness. Nor 
was he the man to refuse her all the comfort and hope he 
could give, out of a heart that matched her own, when she, time 
and time again, poured forth to him her sorrow for her loss of 
Phil. 

The memory of the boy ever abided with her. Her first 
prayer in the morning, her last prayer at night, was for his hap- 
piness here and hereafter. The thought of him scarcely ever left 
her, and she thought of him with an intenser sadness and love 
on the recurrence of every infair. She was thinking of him now, 
as she sat in her arm-chair beside the down-turned light, her 
long, thin fingers groping at the beads of the Rosary she held. 
“If he were only here to see it all,” she thought; and then 
in a muffled voice, as she hid her faded, tearful face in her 
hands, she cried: “ My God, my God! to think it was myself 
who drove him away!.”’ 

The room was very still. The house-cat came to the top of 
the pair of steps that led down to the class-room, entered softly, 
and having settled itself comfortably beside its mistress, began 
to purr loudly. A horseman passed on the village street, and 
stopped a little beyond the school. And now afar off could be 
heard the song of the “down-the-river darkies” as they danced 
on the “square-plot.” But none of these things aroused Miss 
Pearsely from her thoughts of Phil. 

Ten long years! He must be a man now, if he was alive; a 
man with a beard and a moustache. She wondered if he wore 
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his hair long and brushed back from: his forehead without a 
part, as was the fashion of male Tamborians. And, if he lived— 
it was always in her thoughts, “if he lived "—had he forgotten 
the “Tambora Grand Ongtray,” that remarkable piece ‘of music 
composed by herself? No one could play it as Phil Buckam 
could. When he had the fiddle in his hand, the “ Tambora 
Grand Ongtray’”’ was possessed of all the stateliness its composer 
had wished to put into it. Had he faithfully attended his du- 
ties, as he had been taught? Yes, she was sure he had; Phil 
had always been a good boy. The Buckams had always been 
honest, open, God-fearing men. 


The village street was lit up only by the myriad stars in the 
clear sky, and by the lights that gleamed in the windows of the 
houses that stood wide apart in their several gardens. Those of 
the villagers who were abroad were out at the “square-plot” 
witnessing the dance. The man who lingered before Miss 
Pearsely’s classroom door was evidently not a Tamborian. His 
curly hair, close clipped, his well-trimmed beard, and his soft and 
perfectly fitting garments of a light color, betrayed him to be a 
stranger. He appeared to be in doubt as to what to do or 
where to go. He looked up the street, down the street, at the 
bright clear sky, and then in at the class-room window. And 
then he knocked softly on the class-room door. 


“Come in!” said Miss Pearsely, hastily wiping her eyes. 

The door opened slowly and a man entered, his soft, light 
hat pushed back on his head, his hands held out in a half-sup- 
plicating way. 

Miss Pearsely rose to her feet, gave a stately courtesy, and 
said in a tone of inquiry: ‘Good evening, sir?” 

He dashed his hat to the floor, threw out his hands violently, 
and cried, “ Auntie!”’ And then his voice broke. 

She was not ordinarily a demonstrative woman, but now she 
fell on her knees, too weak to stand; caught her arms about 
him, and, kissing the hem’ of his coat, sobbed out, “Phil! Phil! 
God is too good to me, too good!” 

He raised her in his arms and placed her sitting in the arm- 
chair, and then, as when he was a boy, knelt by her side, his 
head resting on her arm, while she stroked his shining hair. 

And now it was who should concede the most. But when all 
was said each felt that their stubborn pride had been to blame. 
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The school-mistress had little to tell of her life while Phil was 
away, beside the longing she had had for her boy. Phil’s story, 
however, was a long one—a story of much hardship till he had 
learned the engraver’s art; then a story of steady success, and 
finally a story of sin. “It was only pride made me send 
you money, auntie,” he said; “as if I could ever repay you for 
what you have been to me! I loved you, but I would not for- 
give you. I tried to get along without God. It was easy, that, 
till temptation came. I got in with bad company, but, thank 
God! before I fell very low I was taken sick and was at death’s 
door, when I went back to God. I told everything to the 
priest who came to me, and then and there, on what might have 
been my death-bed, promised him to come back to you—and, 
Aunt Lucy, here I am.” 

Some little while after this, when Miss Pearsely was showing 
Phil the drawing she had preserved, she said: ‘“‘ You wouldn't 
know Milly; she is a young woman now, a perfect lady in every 
way, and so pretty, Phil! I used to hope you and she would 
grow up together and marry—a Gresham would be such a good 
match for you. But I suppose there is some one else you are 
attached to?” she sighed. 

No, there was no one else, Phil answered, and said that he 
remembered what a dear little girl Milly had been. 

“Your room has been kept fresh and clean for you, Phil; 
you will remain with me?” she asked. 

For the holidays he would, Phil said, and’ he would be up 
from New Orleans very often to see her, and he would go out 
and bring in his travelling-bag, which was on the step out- 
side. 

Later on another rejoiced at Phil’s return. That was Lobe- 
lia, who rightly conjectured that “ Marse Phil” saved her from 
the scolding she felt she deserved for having been so long on her 
errand to Mr. Tamarask. All signs of a storm were so far re- 
moved from the horizon of Miss Pearsely’s countenance that she 
began to tell in jubulant tones of the wonderful plush gown 
Mrs. Tamarask had bought expressly for the infair. But she 
had reason to repent of her-.loquacity when her mistress took 
her up suddenly, saying: “ You have been naughty, Lobelia; you 
have been down to the square-plot—don’t deny it; I see it in 
your eyes. I forgive you because—because it is Christmas eve. 
Go to bed, and don’t forget your prayers, and say ‘em repen- 
tantly!” 

VOL. LIV.—28 
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Miss Pearsely’s infair was at its height. The Christmas carol 
had been sung, the “welcome-snack,”’ which had proved to be a 
banquet, had been eaten, and everybody, profusely happy and 
congratulatory, now waited for Mr. Ote to speak. 

Never before had a speech been made at the Christmas in- 
fair, but the sudden return of Phil Buckam seemed to demand 
an oration, the Tamborians said. So, when Father Tate declined 
to be orator, saying that he must keep all his fine things for 
the pulpit, the assembly was unanimous in their election of Mr. 
Ote, postmaster and a public officer, as being the one in all 
Tambora best fitted to speak. Blushing at the honor conferred 
on him, Mr. Ote smoothed out the folds of his store-clothes; 
adjusted the huge camellia in his button-hole, coughed behind 
his gay silk handkerchief, and then mounted the pair of steps 
that led into the class-room. Being a very polite man, Mr. Ote 
was obliged to stand sometimes with his back to the class-room, 
sometimes with it to the house, for his audience was in both 
these places. 

After he had given a delicate cough, and a series of bows 
that embraced all in the class-room and in the house, Mr. Ote 
began: “ Ladies and gentlemen, dear Tamborians:”—it was no- 
ticed that at this juncture he looked particularly at Miss Pearse- 
ly, who blushed because she couldn’t help it—‘ when I look upon 
the subjec’ uv my oration, my heart an’ soul it soar’ to imperial 
heights. (Applause.) When I look upon th’ subjec’ stood 
betwix them puffectest flowahs of Tambora, Miss Gresham an’ 
her young lady daughtah, an’ Miss Lucy like er lily on a stalk, 
I am amaze’! (Wild applause.) I nevah knew, you nevah knew, 
nobody evah knew, er Buckam as wasn’t a puffect gentleman 
an’ lady. An’ Mr. Phil Buckam, their las’ descendator, is the 
equal of the bes’ uv his progenitor’. (Cheers.) But, ladies and 
gentlemen, dear Tamborians, the sunnies’ sun may have its cloud, 
th’ brightes’ day its sorrow, and man is born to trouble. Th’ 
idol of his fair lady aunt, th’ idol of Tambora, departed hence t’ 
seek foah fame an’ glory in th’ wil’ wilderness. (Audible sighs.) 
To say as he foun’ it, es to say but th’ plain, unmistak’ble, soul- 
upraisin’ truth. (Great excitement.) Look en th’ meggazines, 
an’ en wucks of a liter’ry nacha, an’ you will fin’ th’ picture aht 
that has made the name uv Buckam a cinamon uv vict’ry from 
wheah th’ wil’ Boréas wail ter wheah th’ zeypha’ woo ouah 
s’'uth’n main.” 

Here the applause was tremendous, an’ lasted several mins 
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utes. Like a wise orator Mr. Ote saw that he had reached his 
culminating period. So, when silence had again settled on his 
auditors, he merely added a few words by way of a neat after- 
thought : 

“ An’ now, dear Tamborians,” he said, “I’ve orated sufficien’, 
an’ I make way foah ouah nex’ proceedin’, which is ter 


“Step th’ floah lightly, foah the dawnce et is wax’; 
Dawnce on, fai’est ladies, don’ stop till you ah ax’.” 


In a twinkling couples were formed for the “Tambora Grand 
Ongtray.” 

Miss Pearsely looked up at Phil to see if he had forgotten. 
Phil smiled back at her, whispered a word to Milly Gresham to 
ask for a dance, then stooped with a profound bow and kissed 
her hand in the good old Tambora fashion; and how they all 
loved him in that he had not descended from their ways! 

Had he forgotten the air? Why, when he had relieved the 
fiddler of his instrument, and he, Phil, had the fiddle and bow 
in his hands, and the “Tambora Grand” poured out through 
the room, you felt that you must step as high as a horse to at 
all do it justice. 

Are you scandalized that after the dance gentle Father Tate, 
a rare performer, undertook to “play a tune”? Let me tell 
you that never was there a cleaner, more courteous, more God- 
fearing people than they who were assembled at Miss Pearsely’s 
infair on last Christmas, just a year ago. 


ROBERT DASHWOOD. 
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THE OLD WORLD SEEN FROM THE NEW. 


THE most formidable Socialist body in the world, the Social- 
istic Labor Party of Germany, has been holding its annual con- 
gress at Erfurt. The most marked characteristic of the proceed- 
ings was the more moderate tone of the large majority of the 
members, a moderation which was shown by their willingness to 
adopt for the attainment of their ends peaceful and constitutional 
methods. This was looked upon by a small number of the dele- 
gates as cowardice and treachery to the principles of the party, 
and a secession took place of the more violent members. The 
seceders intend to form a new organization. As they only num- 
bered five out of a total of two hundred and thirty, it would not 
seem that this new party is greatly to be feared. They are, how- 
ever, said to have numerous adherents in Berlin. It is somewhat 
startling to see how exacting are the demands made upon even 
the interior judgment of members of such organizations. While 
graciously allowing individual members to criticise the action of 
the Socialist members of Parliament, or the decrees issued by the 
party organs, the congress demanded that “each Social Democrat 
should give his implicit adhesion to the resolutions arrived at by 
the majority of the party in matters affecting its general policy.” 
But, however much we may disapprove of this extreme of pre- 
sumption, we cannot but rejoice that the congress should declare 
that “the principle that right, truth, and morality should guide 
them in all their dealings among each other and towards all men, 
of whatever race and religion, still holds good.” 


<> 
> 





The revised programme embraces a large number of propo- 
sals which have been long realized in this country, such as uni- 
versal suffrage, secret ballot, “one man, one vote,” biennial par- 
liaments, separation of church and state. Many of the objects 
declared by the Social Democrats to be desirable would be ad- 
mitted to be so by a numerous class of our readers, such as free 
education, free books, the payment of compensation to persons 
unjustly accused, arrested, or condemned. Other proposals, while 
not perhaps undesirable, would be looked upon as impracticable, 
such as free medicine, free dinners for school-children, free burial, 
free administration of justice, and free legal advice. To other 
demands all Catholics would feel it their duty to offer strenuous 
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opposition, such as the secularization of the schools, and the 
declaration that the state should always and everywhere treat 
religion as mere matter of opinion. Yet it is surprising how 
few things there are in the programme of this much-dreaded 
body to which conscientious objection need be offered, however 
much the wisdom of many of its declared aims may be doubted. 
What strikes us as most unwise is that so large a number of pro- 
posals should be made; if the advocates of these changes would 
direct their strength to the attainment of some one or two 
definite points, it seems to us that the likelihood of success 
would be much greater. 





Reference to cooking-schools may perhaps seem beneath our 
own dignity and that of our readers. Yet they are looked upon as 
holding so important a place among the practical efforts which 
are being made to ameliorate the condition of the people of 
Great Britain that from the throne downwards all classes are 
active in promoting their advancement and maintenance. On the 
occasion of the opening of new premises of the Edinburgh 
School of Cookery the ceremony was performed by the Princess 
Louise in the presence of lords and ladies too numerous to 
mention. What is of greater importance, however, are the mo- 
tives for the interest thus taken, and as they apply in their full 
force to this country we feel justified in laying them before our 
readers. So many women are occupied in the trades now open to 
them that they grow up and get married in ignorance of nearly 
everything which they ought to know in order to make their homes 
comfortable. And what is the consequence? Their husbands 
are tempted to seek other resorts than their own homes, and the 
well-being of the family is often destroyed. These schools, there- 
fore, supply a want for those who are obliged to work; but 
their usefulness is not confined to these. Nothing is so fre- 
quently heard as complaints about servants. But if the mistress 
of the house knows nothing about the work which- has to be 
done and about the way in which to do it, how can she expect 
to properly manage her help, or to gain that respect from them 
which is essential to efficient service? 


”™ 
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These considerations show the importance of a knowledge of 
cookery and domestic economy for the home-life. But even a 
national importance may be claimed for this knowledge. The 
great thing which a good cook can do is to make something out 
of nothing. If a knowledge of cookery will enable a people to 
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double the nutrifive character of the food in every home in-the 
land, no one will deny that this would be a great contribution 
to the solving of the questions which arise from over-population. 
That the French are born cooks is a fact of which all the world 
is well aware. One of the most surprising events of recent times 
was the way in which the war indemnity was paid by France. 
It may not be so well known, but it is the fact, that among the 
French the savings at the present time are so large that the 
greatest difficulty is experienced in finding safe investments for 
them. The French people have every three months five hundred 
millions of francs to lend, and to a large extent this vast sum 
is made up of the savings of the people at large, and not of the 
profits of the capitalist. There is little doubt but that the good 
management of the household contributes to this result. In the 
opinion of Lord Reay, one of the speakers at the opening of the 
Edinburgh Cookery School, much of the prevailing drunkenness 
was due to bad food. His lordship was inclined to believe that 
even the national character was influenced by the character of its 
cooking, and referred to a distinguished general on the Continent, 
who had persuaded himself that the question of food had perhaps 
more influence in this respect than education. Without claiming 
for cooking so great an influence as this, every one who is ac- 
quainted with the habits of our people will readily admit that 
much improvement would result in several ways if they could 
be persuaded to give greater attention to the subject. 


Nor is it for girls alone that a more practical education is 
found to be necessary. The effect of the elementary instruction 
in the three R’s which has been given since 1870 has been, on the 
one hand, to instil something like contempt for manual labor, 
and, on the other, so to multiply the number of applicants for 
such positions as clerkships that for a single situation of this 
kind there are hundreds and hundreds of applications; while in 
the trades which require skilled labor there is an absolute 
dearth. The folly of all this is beginning to be recognized, and 
a movement in favor of technical education is making good 
progress. An attempt also is being made to organize the ele- 
mentary schools with a view to the preparation of the children 
for what are now the more profitable occupations. Drawing is 
already included among the subjects to be taught in these 
schools, and it is proposed to train the children in the use of 
some simple tools adapted to the imparting of manual dexterity. 
It is not proposed, indeed, actually to teach any trade, but to 
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make the schools do for the working classes what the universities 
are meant to do for the more wealthy members of the com- 
munity—impart, that is, a general education which is to fit them 
for their respective subsequent spheres of labor. 


+ 
> 





Last month we referred to the efforts which are being made 
to promote among the children attending the public schools 
in Great Britain habits of thrift, by encouraging them to de- 
posit in the Penny Banks attached to many schools the pence 
which were formerly given in payment for their teaching. The 
Education Department has issued a circular in which it endea- 
vors to press upon parents and others the importance of encou- 
raging habits of thrift and prudence, and giving much informa- 
tion as to the facilities which exist for the practice of those 
habits, and as to the success which has attended these efforts in 
other places. For example, in Belgium, with its 600,000 elemen- 
tary scholars, as many as 170,000 have deposits in savings-banks, 
such deposits amounting to more than half a million dollars. In 
France the number of school banks is more than 24,000, and 
there are nearly 500,000 depositors, with amounts standing to 
their credit of more than two and a half millions of dollars. 
To a former head of the department, Mr. Mundella, the system 
of establishing school banks in Great Britain is due. In a cir- 
cular issued in 1881 he pointed out the futility of mere abstract 
teaching of thrift, and the need of the practical lessons of the 
school bank to cope with the improvidence and wastefulness of 
the industrial classes. The movement, however, has not been so 
successful in England as it deserves to be, for out of 19,310 
schools under government inspection only 2,498 have school 
banks attached to them. It is to be expected, however, that 
the efforts now being made will give a fresh start to the plan. 
A Catholic lady, Miss Agnes Lambert, has been a zealous pro- 
moter of the movement from its beginning, and has written a 
little work, A School Bank Manual, for the use of Managers, Mas- 
ters and Mistresses, and Teachers, which will give full informa- 
tion to all who may feel an interest in it, or, what would be 
much better, a desire to extend to this country a similar system. 





+> 
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The new Education Act, while it has proved advantageous 
to the poorer voluntary schools, inasmuch as the additional 
grant from the government is in excess of the amount received 
from the children’s pence, bears somewhat hardly upon the 
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higher class of schools. To meet this and other difficulties a 
system of grouping of schools has been adopted which enables 
them to afford one another mutual assistance. A plan adopted 
in Scotland for the fostering of religious education deserves to 
be brought to our readers’ notice. For secular education result- 
fees are paid by the government, but for religious education no 
such rewards are given. Human nature being what it is, the 
teachers have proved somewhat remiss in a field where success 
or failure meets with the same result. A voluntary society has 
therefore been established which sends an inspector to schools 
willing to receive his visits, and gives fees according to the results 
of religious teaching, precisely as the government Education De- 
partment would do for a secular subject. In this way it is 
hoped to secure from the teachers equal attention to both re- 
ligious and secular subjects. It has long been found necessary 
to have in each diocese all through the kingdom an inspector of 
religious instruction. The excellence of the Scottish plan consists 
in the substantial inducements it holds out to the religious 
instructors of the children. 
Re ceccongiin 

At the other end of the social scale the question of educa- 
tion has been exciting attention. A contest has recently taken 
place in the University of Cambridge which, if we may judge 
by the number of votes polled, has more deeply interested the 
members of the Senate than any matter which it has ever been 
called upon to decide. The long-discussed question as to the 
necessity of classical studies was brought up again by a pro- 
posal to appoint a syndicate to inquire whether or not the 
study of Greek should be compulsory. Some months ago a 
conference of the head-masters of the principal public schools 
was held, in which many of the leading and most experienced 
teachers expressed their decided opinion that it would be better 
to make the study of Greek optional. The advocates of this 
view were defeated by so narrow a majority that they were 
encouraged to raise the question at the universities, for which 
their schools afford the preparatory studies, and Cambridge was 
chosen as being more likely to turn a willing ear to the modern 
spirit than the less sympathetic Oxford. They have, however, 
experienced a crushing defeat. A majority of 340, out of a 
total of 710 votes, decided that the university would not even 
so much as inquire into the question. This expression of 
opinion is so decisive that it is unlikely that the matter will be 
opened again for many years. 
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London has been on the verge of a pitched battle similar to 
that which took place in 1889 between the riverside workers and 
the ship and dock owners. On the one hand, the various unions 
of the men have been amalgamated into a vast federation of 
trade and labor unions, having a membership:of some 450,000. 
On the other hand, the employers, dissatisfied with the conditions 
imposed as a result of the epoch-making strike, have been en- 
deavoring to modify those conditions. Fortunately these efforts 
have resulted in effecting what the men themselves professed to 
regard as a desirable end: namely, the diminution of the number 
of casual laborers and the substituting for them of permanent 
employees. According to the methods of hiring hitherto adopted, 
men were engaged for the day, or even for the hour, and as 
there were generally more men seeking employment than there 
was work for them to do, a fierce contest took place each day, 
resulting in a certain number being successful and in the rest 
being sent unemployed away, hoping, however, for better luck 
next day. Consequently the whole mass was kept in a chronic 
state of discontent, and with inadequate means of support. The 
new system, while leaving a certain number without even the 
hope of employment, and thus necessitating their seeking other 
fields of labor, will place the rest upon a footing of permanency 
with definite wages, whether there is work or not, a pension, and 
sick. pay. 


> 
> 





To an outsider this seems a satisfactory proposal. In fact it 
was accepted by the heads of the union immediately concerned, 
although not without reluctance. The men, however, on account 
of the small diminution of wages and increase of hours pro- 
posed, but chiefly from distrust of the good faith of their em- 
ployers, took a different view of the matter. They accordingly 
went out on strike. The leaders then fell into line with the 
men. Some of the ailied unions struck in support of the union 
directly affected, and things began to look very serious. The 
employers, however, stood firm, and in the end proved success- 
ful. This doubtless was due to the fact that the cause of the 
strikers was not so good as to justify extreme measures. The 
vast federation of the men, which at first sight seems to promise 
war and conflict, may result in the contrary; for before so large 
a body can be induced to act, ample cause and full deliberation 
will be necessary. In France the union of railway workers has 
taken away from the leaders of the union the power of de- 
claring a strike, and has rendered it necessary to secure a two- 
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thirds majority for such a step. This would seem to be a good 
method of preventing the adoption of rash and futile measures. 
It is time something was done. Both sides agree in the condem- 
nation of strikes, boards of conciliation have been formed, arbi- 
tration is constantly recommended ; yet, while there has been no 
strike of great magnitude, their number has of late increased. 
But while there is cause for anxiety, and for fear that extreme 
measures will for some time be the remedies most readily adopt- 
ed, there is still room for hope that more reasonable courses will 
ultimately prevail. For example, the London carpenters, after a 
strike of some seven months’ duration, have in the end submitted 
their claims to arbitration; but not before their trade has suffered 
an injury which persons qualified to judge regard as irremediable. 


—<@—___—_—- 


Australia is said to be the place in which the position of the 
working-men is all that can be desired. Their wages are high, 
their hours of work are short, the eight-hour day has been vol- 
untarily adopted for many years, there is no aristocracy and no 
pauper class, there being work sufficient for all who are willing’ 
to work. Moreover, in the Parliament of New South Wales, out 
of a house of 135 members no fewer than 31 belong to the 
Labor party, and this enables them to dominate the situation. 
They have proved their power within the last few weeks by 
overthrowing the ministry of perhaps the most influential states- 
man of the whole country, Sir Henry Parkes. But notwith- 
standing these advantages Australian working-men are not satis- 
fied, as is proved by the struggles of which those colonies have 
been the scene ‘during the last two years. Their opponents 
accuse them of not being willing to be placed upon an _ equality 
with the capitalist, but of demanding complete and absolute con- 
trol; and there is no doubt that the members of the trade 
unions have declared war upon all who are unwilling to join 
those unions. The destruction of non-unionist labor was the ob- 
ject of the recent strikes; these having failed, the contest has 
been transferred to Parliament. 


& 
> 





The result of the action of the Labor party in New South 
Wales is left for the future to disclose. In New Zealand, where 
the party is even more powerful in Parliament, numbering one- 
third of the members, we have before our eyes some of its 
achievements. A Land Taxation Bill has recently become law 
which places two taxes upon land: an ordinary tax fixed an- 
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nually on all landed property above the value of £500, and 
a progressive tax on land values where these values exceed 
£5,000. This: additional tax begins with Y%d. per pound on all 
properties valued at £5,000 up to £10,000, and continues to 
increase pro rata until at the value of £210,000 it reaches 13{d. 
on the pound. This is for resident land-owners; absentee owners 
have to pay an increase of twenty per cent., and measures have 
been devised to prevent absentee investors from escaping. It 
will be interesting to watch the effect upon the colony’s prosperi- 
ty of this measure, as well as of the graduated income-tax, and 
the strict protective tariff, which form the rest of the measures 
adopted by working-men in New Zealand. 
iiaheplaipainidinipiis 

The United Kingdom Alliance, which is the most active and 
influential temperance organization in Great Britain, so far at all 
events as politics are concerned, at its annual meeting, held in 
Manchester lately, received the formal ratification of that support 
which was promised by the Liberal party at the Newcastle meeting. 
Mr. John Morley, a member of the last Liberal cabinet, presided, 
and intimated that his party accepted the principle that the 
people of each locality should have the unrestricted right by 
direct vote to determine the numbers or existence of public- 
houses within the borders of such locality. The report of the 
Alliance naturally congratulates its supporters on the victories of 
the temperance movement to which we have already called our 
readers’ attention in previous notes, and mentions in addition 
that out of 84 contested elections held since 1886, 47 of the 
successful candidates were pledged to the veto. This movement 
is deriving support even from its enemies. Dr. Mortimer Gran- 
ville, the physician to whom we referred in our last as having 
felt himself called upon to oppose its further progress, and who 
maintains that every one ought to take a certain quantity (not 
more than two ounces) of absolute alcohol per day, when asked 
how this recommendation is to be carried into effect, confesses 
that it is almost impossible to give a definite practical answer. 
And why? “Because,” he says “I do not believe there is one 
thoroughly outspoken and honest—I mean perfectly candid— 
dealer in the whole liquor-trade. . . . I am not acquainted 
with a single member of the trade to whose statement of sup- 
posed fact, as regards the real nature of the liquor supplied by 
him, I would attach real authority. The majority of dealers in 
liquors know nothing whatsoever about the article in which they 
deal, and are therefore dependent on the manufacturers whose 
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products they vend; while the minority who do know something 
will not make the facts public. . . . There is so much adul- 
teration, so much ‘fortifying’ and ‘liquoring,’ and so much poi- 
soning of drinks, that were it not that I hold alcohol to be in- 
dispensable, I should say take none of the vile liquors with 
which the population of this country is systematically drugged 
until the trade is either self-regenerated or placed under strict 
control.” Many will, if this is a true description of the kind of 
liquor provided for their consumption, think it a wiser course to 
have none of it. Moreover Dr. Granville forbids, except in very 
exceptional cases, every kind of spirits—whisky, gin, brandy, rum, 
etc. This he does because distilled alcohol is something non- 
natural, and, however diluted, an irritant. Such declarations as 
these, coming as they do from an opponent, cannot but contri- 
bute to the progress of true temperance. 
TY ae 

In general European politics perhaps the most important 
event is a comparatively inconspicuous one. The little kingdom 
of Roumania affords a bulwark between Russia and the goal of 
her ambition, Constantinople. The Roumanian army, it will be 
remembered, really prevented the rout and defeat of the Rus- 
sians in the last war with Turkey. Forts have recently been 
erected along the frontier bordering upon Russia, and should 
Roumania throw in her lot with the Triple Alliance and gar- 
rison these forts with her army, supported by the troops of 
Austria, an unsurmountable barrier would be offered to Rus- 
sian aggression. Although we cannot speak with complete cer- 
tainty, this event seems to have taken place, and if so, one of 
the greatest safeguards for the peace of Europe has been secur- 
ed. But notwithstanding the fact that peace is on the lips of 
all the statesmen of European countries, preparations for war 
are being continually made. In Germany an experiment is being 
entered upon to test the feasibility of forming her soldiers in 
two years instead of three; in France by a system of “ mixing” 
the active regiments with the territorial reserve, a similar advan- 
tage is hoped for. The Austrian Parliament is being called 
upon for increased military credits. Russia is working night and 
day to arm her troops with a new rifle; and Belgium, ridiculous 
to say, has built such enormous forts that she will have to 
double her army to garrison them. On the other hand, an 
Inter-Parliamentary Peace Congress has been held in Rome, but 
as every specific subject was excluded from its deliberations, it 
will not result in anything very practical. The incident of the 
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pilgrimages to Rome showed how strong is the feeling in France 
against Italy, for even the Radical and Communist papers joined 
with Catholics in resenting the insults offered to the pilgrims. 
Things remain 72” statu quo in France, although a recent vote 
has shown that the present cabinet depends for its maintenance 
of power upon the votes of those whom it pleases newspaper 
writers to call “ Reactionaries.” If the republicans would treat 
with greater fairness those who give in their adhesion to the 
Republic it would have, perhaps, fewer of these opponents. In a 
recent contest in which one of these converts to republicanism 
sought election, he was opposed by moderate republicans simply 
on the ground that he had been hitherto an opponent of the 
Republic. Such action as this and the prosecution of the Arch- 
bishop of Aix make the much-to-be-desired adhesion of all parties 
to one form of government exceedingly difficult. 


in 
> 





Both in France and Germany legislative and executive action 
is being taken against moral and social vices; in France against 
gambling, obscene pictures, and the social vice under its ordinary 
forms; in Germany, against the same vice under a form of 
almost incredible turpitude. Russia is still active in carrying out 


the deliberate object of Russianizing every nationality existing 
within her borders; but meanwhile her own people are suffering 
untold horrors of starvation and want, horrors which show the 
impotence of a tyrannous and despotic form of government to 
secure for its subjects even the bare means of subsistence. 
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CANON FARRAR disclaims the title of novel for his “ Historic 
Tale,”* on the ground that its outlines were peremptorily de- 
cided for him by the exigencies of fact, and not by the rules of 
art. Nevertheless, the most exacting novel-reader will scarcely 
find it deficient in sustained action, absorbing interest, abundant 
incident, and vivid presentation of its characters. In our judg- ° 
ment it takes an easy first among the historic fictions dealing 
in any wise with Scriptural personages which have appeared 
within a decade. It is the fourth or fifth tale numbering Nero, 
Agrippina, Octavia, Acte, Poppza, Otho, Tigellinus, and Seneca 
among its dramatis persone which has been laid on our table 
within as many years. But, familiar as they all are, and certain 
to follow a prescribed route in order to arrive at a definitely 
fixed end, they have been clothed with new interest by Canon 
Farrar, and live in his scholarly and eloquent pages with a dis- 
tinct life borrowed from the full stream of his own. The time 
selected, including the end of the reign of Claudius and the 
whole of that of Nero, coincides very nearly with the begin- 
nings of what the Abbé Le Camus would call the Period of 
the Church’s Conquest. The scenes are laid almost exclusively 
in Rome. The Christian community is presided over by Linus, 
and St. Peter’s whereabouts is left uncertain until he comes, 
summoned by the news of the first great persecution, to be cru- 
cified head downwards near the obelisk in the Circus on the 
Mons Vaticanus. It is, however, by no means Canon Farrar’s 
intention to fly in the face of the tradition which assigns to 
Peter the primacy in the See of Rome as well as the universally 
admitted primacy in the, Apostolate. If other proof of this as- 
sertion were lacking, as it is not, sufficient would be found in 
the following extract from his final chapter, p. 581, where, after 
speaking of the intermittent persecutions of the first three cen- 
turies, he says: 


“When Linus died, Cletus succeeded him as the third ‘Pope’ 
of Rome—although that title was not given to the humble pres- 
byter-bishops of the struggling community for more than two 
centuries, and not formally adopted by them until A.D. 400. 





* Darkness and Dawn, or Scenes in the Days of Nero. By Frederic W. Farrar, D.D., 
F.R.S. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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Cletus was succeeded by Clement. Of the first thirty Popes it 
is said by Christian tradition that all but two were martyrs. 
The blood of those martyrs was the seed of the Church. That 
Church had been consumed to ashes, and, rising from her ashes, 
soared heavenward, first waveringly, then steadily, at last with 
supreme dominion, ‘reflecting the sunlight from every glancing 
plume.’” 


Canon Farrar’s intention seems, rather, to have been like 
that of Le Camus, whose admirable volume on the Work of the 
Apostles is worthy of the most serious study, when he says: // 
ne faut pas confondre lapostolat et [épiscopat. It would be inexact 
to suppose, adds the same authority, that St. Peter remained 
stationary for a long time at Jerusalem, at Antioch, or at 
Rome. St. Chrysostom had said already, “He was not made 
Bishop of Jerusalem because Jesus Christ had made him Bishop 
of the whole world.” He founded the Church at Rome, as the 
consentient testimony of all antiquity proves, but “/a question 
du tris long épiscopat de Pierre a Rome n’interesse en aucun facon 
le dogme chrétten.” 

Another departure from ancient tradition whose grounds ap- 
pear less evident is that of separating the martyrdom of St. Paul 
from that of St. Peter by an interval of a year or more, while 
bringing together the crucifixion of the Chief of the Apostles 
and the Confession of St. John, which is more commonly sup- 
posed to have taken place under Domitian. As far as the story 
has a plot, it centres around the figure of Onesimus, the run- 
away slave, whose conversion and return to his master was the 
occasion of St. Paul’s Epistle to Philemon. And, as a story, its 
interest never flags, so that we commend it alike to those who 
seek only entertainment in fiction, and to those whose hearts 
burn at every fresh vindication of Canon Farrar’s thesis, that 
Christianity conquered the world “with the two sacred and in- 
vincible weapons of martyrdom and of innocence,” and that 


“Intellectually, socially, politically, in national life and in in- 
dividual life, in art and in literature, Christianity has inspired all 
that the world has seen of best and noblest, and still offers to 
the soul of every man the purest hope, the divinest comfort, the 
loftiest aspirations.” 


A certain number of the late M. Edmond Scherer’s studies * in 
English literature have been admirably translated by Mr. George 
Saintsbury, and will be found to contain much suggestive and 


* Essays in English Literature. By Edmond Scherer. Translated by George Saintsbury. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
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enlightening criticism. M. Scherer was only half a Frenchman, 
either by birth or training, his mother having been an English- 
woman, and his education, from sixteen to twenty, having been 
conducted in her native land by a (presumably dissenting) Eng- 
lish clergyman. Having gone thither, says Mr. Saintsbury, “as 
became a school-boy of sixteen in 1831, inclined to Deism, self- 
destruction, and general despair,” this clergyman exerted over 
him an influence which lasted nearly half his entire life, and 
made him, up to his forty-fifth year, a preacher of “a sort of 
orthodox Protestantism not admitting any ecclesiastical tradition, 
but solely founded on the Bible.” The result, adds his biogra- 
pher, when treating of the causes which made criticism some- 
thing of a prs aller to Scherer, 


“was what it was . . . certain to be in the case of a rest- 
less and inquiring spirit, impatient of compromise, rejecting ad 
initio the idea of the Church as the supernaturally appointed de- 
pository of supernatural truth, and, indeed, insisting generally 
that the supernatural shall allow itself to be treated as if ‘it were 
not supernatural.” 


Scherer’s theology, that is to say, became gradually less and 
less orthodox, and was finally thrown overboard altogether, to 
make room for a sort of modified Hegelianism. He turned to 
politics—dying a Life-Senator of the French Republic in 1889— 
and to literature. He was profoundly versed in the latter only 
from the seventeenth century onward, but his knowledge of 
English and German, and his intellectual and moral kinship with 
what produced the literature of those tongues, gave him an ad- 
vantage rare among French critics. Truth to tell, he was never 
over-popular in France, even though his verdict was always con- 
sidered to carry weight. His habit of judging books, “not with 
his intelligence but with his character,” as M. Edouard Rod 
has described it, and what another Frenchman of letters has 
spoken of as his “Protestant gall,” stood in the way of a wide 
diffusion of what Mr. Saintsbury qualifies as 


“the most valuable corpus of criticism which France has pro- 
duced since Sainte-Beuve’s Causeries, and superior, if bulk, 
range, and value be taken together, to anything to be found in 
English: literature for many years past.” 


The essays chosen for translation are twelve in number. 
Three are devoted to George Eliot. The first of these, written 
in 1861, is full of what in later days M. Scherer, like the rest of 
the world, seems to have recognized as too indiscriminate adu- 
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lation. The precision of M. Rod’s just-quoted appreciation be- 
comes evident in the nature of the attraction George Eliot 
exerted over her French critic. The religious crisis she had 
passed through was so like his own that it made a sympathetic 
bond between them. However, his intelligence emancipated itself 
enough to let him judge Daniel Deronda fairly, and to make in 
his final paper, written after the publication of Mr. Cross’s biogra- 
phy, a more deliberate estimate of her work and power. Of the 
other essays, two relate to Shakspere, and the others respectively 
to John Stuart Mill, Taine’s Azstory of Englsh Literature, Mil- 
ton, Sterne, Wordsworth, Carlyle, and Lord: Beaconsfield'’s £x- 
dymion. Every one of them shows discrimination and _ exact 
knowledge. 

Colonel Johnston’s title-page describes the eight essays which 
follow it as “Studies” ;* his preface speaks of them more truly 
as mere “running observations upon several subjects of literary 
and social interest.” They differ much in quality. The papers 
on “Pre-American Philosophy” and on “ American Philosophy” 
as embodied in Benjamin Franklin are very instructive and enter- 
taining reading. It is as a story-teller that their author excels, 
however. The essayist’s path, though perhaps not so full of 
actual difficulties, is yet one far more strait to walk in. 

Doubtless it is hardly fair to pass judgment on a “Lover's 
Year-book of Poetry,’ + only one of whose two volumes has yet 
appeared. Yet one may say at once that it would be a moral 
impossibility for any person of sensibility and sufficient literary 
taste to be chosen for such a work, to select one hundred and 
eighty odd specimens from the vast treasure-house of English 
verse and not include many excellent and admirable poems. 
One must add, however, that none but such need have been 
chosen, so much is there to choose from. For our part, if the 
present instalment is a specimen of his capabilities, we should 
not incline to appoint Mr. Chandler as our taster-in-ordinary, if 
only because his one specimen from the most singularly sugges- 
tive and delicate of modern love-poets, Mr. Coventry Patmore, 
proves so unsuggestive of his best manner and his peculiar thought. 
One would gladly exchange some of the many anonymities, the 
author of “My King” and “ My Queen” for exanfple, as well 
as Mr. W. D. Howells and Mrs. Herbert Ward, against a Por- 


* Studies: Literary and Social. By Richard Malcolm Johnston. Indianapolis: The 
Bowen-Merrill Co. 
+ The Lover's Year-book of Poetry. January to June. By Horace Parker Chandler. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
VOL. LIV.—29 
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tuguese sonnet or two from Mrs. Browning, or even one of the 
thousand fine praises of love to be found in Sir Edwin Arnold’s 
“With Sa’di in the Garden.” Perhaps Mr. Chandler means to 
brighten the year from July to December with these and others 
more akin to them than many of the selections already given. 

It would be far from true to say that there are no fine, 
strange verses in the second series* of Emily Dickinson’s poems. 
And yet her friends were certainly wise in their generation when 
they set forth the best wine from her long-closed cellars first, 
and whetted the reader’s palate with its half-bitter sweetness and 
faint, unique bouquet. In this new volume the shocks of keen 
pleasure come less often, and lines that cling to the memory, 
and pictures that seize and pre-empt some hitherto unsettled cor- 
ner in the brain, are indefinitely fewer. Still, one comes now 
and again upon a characteristic blending of sentiment and land- 
scape, some rendering of the inner woman in the largest terms 
of outward nature, which would identify itself, unnamed, in any 
collection of poems. This, for example, which is called “The 
Sun’s Wooing”: 

“The sun just touched the morning; 
The morning, happy thing, 
Supposed that he had come to dwell, 
And life would be all spring. 


“She felt herself supremer— 

A raised, ethereal thing; 
Henceforth for her what holiday! 
Meantime her wheeling King 
Trailed slow along the orchards 
His haughty, spangled hems, 
Leaving a new necessity— 
The want of diadems! 


“The morning fluttered, staggered, 
Felt feebly for her crown— 
Her unanointed forehead 
Henceforth her only one.” 


The last translationt made from Sefiora Pardo Bazan’s novels 
is not of a kind to deepen admiration for their author. The 
coarseness that thrust its ugly face through the veneer of an oc- 
casional page in “A Christian Woman” and “The Wedding 
Trip,” and apologized for its presence as an indispensable bit of 
local realism, is here the fund and basis of the whole. The book 


* Poems. By Emily Dickinson. Second Series. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
+ The Swan of Vilamorta. By Emilia Pardo Bazan. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 
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is such a one as no honest and modest woman has any valid ex- 
cuse for writing. 

It would be difficult to praise Miss Katharine Tynan’s sketch* 
of Mother Mary Xaveria Fallon too’ highly. All that charm of 
style and poetic feeling which long ago converted all her readers 
into admiring friends have .here been devoted to an altogether 
attractive subject. It must be a pleasant surprise to those to 
whom Mary Ward has long been something more than a name, 
to find this study of one of her latest spiritual daughters pre- 
fixed by an outline of that valiant woman. We find the twenty- 
four pages devoted to Mary Ward a real marvel of condensation, 
giving a bird’s-eye view of a great and long career so clearly 
and succinctly that none of its salient features fails to make its 
own impression, while yet the whole suggests a mass of interior 
detail which provokes to a new study of the original. 

Mother Xaveria Fallon, to whom the bulk of the little vol- 
ume is devoted, was indeed a beautiful and saintly soul; one of 
those whom we who are ‘on the outside must suppose to be re- 
markable for a specially attractive kind of holiness even where 
all are holy. Nature and the supernatural seem to go hand-in- 
hand with her. One feels sure that had she lived in the world, 
granting, of course, that she found her vocation there, she would 
have been equally eminent among her peers. She was wise as 
well as holy, and it was largely her work that her order, the 
Institute of the Blessed Virgin, more widely known as the 
Loretto nuns, has not only broken through the old traditions of 
female education, but in Ireland has shown extraordinary effi- 
ciency in teaching, and kept well in line with the lay schools 
and colleges in carrying off the honors of competitive examina- 
tions. Through her an entirely new system of training the nuns 
for their work as teachers was adopted; she brought in lay 
teachers for special subjects, and not only had them instructed 
in such subjects, but instituted written and oral examinations of 
a very complete kind, and in many ways showed her thorough 
comprehension of the fact that “with the advance of education 
among women, the convent schools would be put on their mettle, 
and that the old-fashioned systems would no longer do.” Here- 
in she proved her true filiation from Mary Ward, that most 
heroic of innovators, not born before her time, indeed, for the 
time of the pioneer is when the wilderness is yet untraversed, 
the ways thorny, and the stars the only guides, but yet born 


* 4 Nun, her Friends and her Order. Beinga Sketch of the Lifeof Mother Mary Xaveria 
Fallon. By Katharine Tynan. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Tribner & Co. 
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too soon to see any wide result from her apparently unwelcome 
labors. However, it is not on this aspect of Mother Xaveria 
that Miss Tynan lingers longest, but, as was natural, on those 
features of her daily life among her community which so en- 
deared her to them all. The story is a charming one in itself, 
and is most delightfully told. 

Mr. Schurz’s essay,* reprinted from the Atlantic Monthly, is 
a most effective tribute to him who, if not the greatest of 
American public men, is at all events the most beloved. As Mr. 
Schurz points out, he has already become a half-mythical figure 
to the rising generation, and grows constantly to more heroic 
proportions while losing in distinctness of outline. In this little 
volume he can be studied in sufficient detail, but it is impossible 
that the heroic outline shall be lost amidst them. If the world 
goes on long enough, and follows in its ancient track, he will 
some day be surrounded by a legendary halo like that of a 
Wallace or a Tell. All that is known about him; his childhood 
of bitter poverty and ignorance too dense to be broken through 
except by the keenness of a longing like that of a seed hidden in 
the earth and seeking instinctively for light; his youth of strug- 
gle; his romantic emotional experiences which left him a lonely 
man for life, though seated by his own hearthstone ; the tender- 
heartedness which made him dismount from his buggy and 
wade knee-deep in mire to rescue a pig fighting for life in a 
swamp ; the undying hatred of slavery kindled when he first wit- 
nessed a slave auction, and culminating in the Emancipation 
Proclamation which wrote his name in history as the liberator 
of a race; the unsoldier-like but magnificent bravery which led 
him, when captain of a volunteer company in the Black Hawk 
War, to protect an old savage at the risk of his own life and 
against his own men; the unlawyerlike but adorable honesty and 
moral courage which, when presenting his very first case in the 
United States Court, the only question being one of authority, 
made him declare that on careful examination he found all the 
authorities on the other side, and none on his; which compelled 
him to refuse to act as the attorney of even personal friends 
when he saw the right on the other side and to abandon cases 
during trial if the testimony convinced him his client was in the 
wrong ; the personal humility which formed the solid base of his 
unflinching use of official authority; all are full of the very 
essence and stuff of legend. And then his eloquence, unlike that 


* Abraham Lincoln. An Essay. By Carl Schurz. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 
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of any other man, the summing up and sublimation of every 
mark experience had made upon his heart and brain, and which 
causes the Gettysburgh speech and the second inaugural to 
read in their most significant passages like the inspiration of a 
poet or a seer. Mr. Schurz has done his work well. His essay 
is almost worthy of its subject. | 

The coming of the Christmas holidays is foreshadowed by 
the advent of some children’s books* for the season—if anything 
so bright and cheerful as Zom Tucker and Little Bo-Peep can be 
said to cast a shadow. The verses and the illustrations are alike 
delightful. Georgina M. Synge tells- two’ yery pretty stories, + 
very nicely matched by Gordon Browne’s pictures. Mrs. Cheno- 
weth’s storiest of Saints George, David, Christopher, and Denis 
are rather too much like fairy tales to be suitable reading for 
Catholic children. The latter half of her book, containing 
sketches of St. Catherine of Alexandria, some of the hermits of 
the Thebaid, St. Francis of Assisi, St. Elizabeth of Hungary, 
and St. Patrick, is much more commendable. 

The average boy of from twelve to fifteen will probably find 
Tad§ amusing, and possibly edifying. Mr. Ellis gives a very 
graphic description of a cyclone and its ravages, and seems to 
be an authority on baseball and spelling-matches. The moral 
tone of his story is entirely commendable, and it is told in an 
easy, colloquial style. 

The indefatigable author of the “Elsie Books” is out with 
another.| Like its predecessors, it is a mixture of more or less 
useful and reliable information and kisses. This time the Ame- 
rican Revolution supplies the solid groundwork and mainstay 
which supports the avalanche of embraces, chiefly filial and 
paternal, and the ocean of “goody-goody” conversation that 
would otherwise wash the tale away. 

Lanoe Falconer’s third book revives and intensifies the im- 
pression of original power and something uncommonly like 
genius which was produced by Mademoiselle Ixe. Both the 
plan and the treatment of the new tale are strikingly clever. It 
is a ghost story, to begin with. The country-house in which the 

* Tom Tucker and Little Bo-Peep. By Thomas Hood. Illustrated by Alice Wheaton 
Adams. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 

+ Great Grandmamma, and Elsie. By Georgina M. Synge. New York: Cassell Publish- 
1 Saints. By Mrs. C. Van D. Chenoweth. Boston and New York : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

§Zad ; or,‘ Getting Evenwith Him.” By E.S. Ellis. New York : Cassell Publishing Co. 


| Elsie’s Vacation and After Events. By Martha Finley. New York : Dodd, Mead & Co. 
| Cecilia de Nol. By Lanoe Falconer. London and New York: Macmillan & Co, 
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scene is laid is haunted and has been so for centuries. “The 
ghost,” says the kindly atheist who owns the place, and whose 
materialistic views of all the universe contains forms “ Ather- 
ley’s Gospel,” “is older than the family. We found it here when 
we came into the place about two hundred years ago, and it 
refused to be dislodged.” Atherley has but recently taken up 
his residence with the ghost; he never sees it, neither does his 
wife, one of those amiable, dull, virtuous, and deadly common- 
place English ladies who for obvious reasons occur more fre- 
quently outside of novels than in them. In this case Lady 
Atherley makes an admirable foil, and is managed in a way that 
Miss Austen could not have bettered. Neither does Lyndsay, 
the crippled guest who tells the story, ever see it. His réle is 
to hear the tales of those who do, and narrate their experiences 
and their general views of this life, and any possible other life, 
in a series of seven chapters denominated “Gospels.” Atherley’s 
is the Gospel of materialism. The “Stranger’s Gospel” is 
preached by a young doctor who comes to.cure the hysterics of 
the kitchen-maid after her sight of the uncanny visitant. It is 
pessimism. All is bad and most things painful, but neverthe- 
less “there is one thing worth living for—to help to make it all 
a little more bearable for the others.” Mrs. Mostyn, who once 
saw the ghost’s face, and describes it as that of a lost soul, was 
converted by it from worldliness to some sort of narrow Evan- 
gelicalism which holds that eternal misery “is what will happen 
to the greatest number”; to which “Gospel” she tries to con- 
vert Lyndsay also. But he recoils before “the spectre that 
drives men to madness or despair—illimitable, omnipotent 
Malice.” Canon Vernade, a high church dignitary, who comes 
down to spend Sunday with Atherley, preaches eloquently 
against the worship of worldly pre-eminence and riches, and 
then talks unconsciously more eloquently still in their praise 
when he has laid aside his gown and bands. He also sees, or 
feels, the ghost, and is reduced to abject terror and the abyss 
of despairing doubt. Austin the Ritualist sees the “lost soul,” 
and holds it at bay for an hour or more by prayer. To him 
it preaches “the utter insignificance of what we name existence, 

and the element of our true being with its eternal possi- 
bilities of misery or joy.” God, “the Sovereign, Lawgiver, Judge,” 
is the Gospel which that terrible face, with its revelation of “evil 
and its punishment” confirms to him. The theosophists’ Gospel 
follows after an entertaining account by Mrs. Molyneux of the 
advantages possessed by her new religion in the great fact “that 
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it has nothing to do with God.” She sees the ghost too, and 
although she does not retreat before it, she cannot be comforted 
until Cecilia de Noél comes to spend the night in the haunted 
chamber with her. Cecilia, the loving, the compassionate, to 
whom all life appeals for such help and pity as she can give, 
sees the ghost too, and lays it. What strikes her as sad and 
strange in the stories told by ali to whom it has appeared, is 
that 






























“Not one of those who saw it had had one pitying thought 
for it. And what, I thought, if this poor spirit had come by 
any chance to ask for something; if it were in pain and longed 
for relief, or sinful and longed for forgiveness. How dreadful 
then that other beings should turn from it instead of going to 
meet and comfort it—so dreadful that I almost wished that I 
might see it, and have the strength to speak to it! And it 
came into my head that this might happen, for often and often 
when I have been very anxious to serve some gone, the wish has 
been granted in a quite wonderful way. So when I said my 
prayers, I asked especially that if it should appear to me, I 
might have strength to forget all selfish fear and try only to 
know what it wanted.” 


Cecilia’s Gospel is a very beautiful one. It is good to have 
it preached in a form so attractive as is here given it. 


> 
i 





I.—THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY.* 


What strikes us very favorably in this work is the open- 
mindedness of the author, as well as his scholarship, and his 
capability of arousing the sense of devotion. The great facts of 
the establishment of our religion are narrated in the light of the 
best modern research and with a vividness due to personal know- 
ledge ,of the places described. The author’s faith, too robust 
to fear either criticism or investigation, communicates itself to 
the reader. The style is unusually pleasant, being direct, uncon- 
strained, and flowing. Having read the book carefully through out 
of curiosity and the attraction of its great topics, we were constrain- 
ed to re-read it with equal attention for purposes of devotion. 

The work, as one of its titles indicates, treats of the disciples 
of Christ breaking away from the Jews and Judaism—a period of 
essential importance to Christianity and one not fully enough 
understood. St. Stephen’s pioneer inspiration and mission, St. 
Philip the Deacon’s message to the Gentiles, St. Peter’s great 


*L'Guvre des Apotres. Par Abbé E. Le Camus, Vicaire-Général Honoraire de Chambéry. 
Fondation de l’Eglise chrétienne. Période d’Affranchissement. Paris: Letouzey et Ané. 
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vision at Joppa, and especially the call of Saul of Tarsus and 
the scope of his apostolate as well as its relation to that of the 
twelve, are narrated and explained with the utmost simplicity, 
unity of grouping, and at the same time fulness of detail. The 
foot-notes plentifully scattered through the book not only assist 
the learned reader with references, but are full of suggestion and 
interest to all. 

The author’s treatment of the pretence of some writers that 
St. Peter and St. Paul headed opposing factions is luminous and 
wholly conclusive. But the devotional stimulus in the work is 
its main characteristic, to us at least; though to puzzled Chris- 
tians it would seem its noble and beneficial purpose of totally 
expelling doubt on the historical points raised by adverse criti- 
cism. 

Fouard has been translated and extensively sold; so should 
be Le Camus, both in his Life of Christ and in this work, its 
sequel. 





2.—A TERCENTENARY COMMEMORATION.* 


No commemoration of a saint could be more fitting and 
profitable than a faithful picture of his life; and so much the 
more fitting, profitable, and faithful will it be if drawn by the 
hand of a contemporary, an ocular witness of most of the facts 
he delineates. 

The author of this biography of St. Aloysius was his fellow- 
student and lived with him for several years, and was honored 
with his entire confidence, and what Cepari himself had not seen 
and heard he learned from the lips of those who had witnessed 
all that he narrates. Besides, he visited every place, except 
those in Spain, where the saint had stayed any length of time, 
and took down on the spot the most exact information. * 

The style of the writer is singularly simple and clear. He 
leaves the facts to speak for themselves. Cepari was a man of 
great spirituality, profoundly acquainted with the unusual paths 
along which God is pleased to conduct his saints—he was the 
confessor and director of St. Mary Magdalen de Pazzi—there- 
fore there is no want of clearness in his treatment of the man- 
ner in which Aloysius was led by the interior workings of the 
Holy Spirit. 

It would be difficult to give more praise than is due to the 
publishers for their part in the getting out of this tercentenary 


* Life of St. Aloysius Gonzaga. By Virgil Cepari, S.J. New York, Cincinnati, and Chi- 
cago: Benziger Bros. 
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volume. The binding is rich, chaste, and durable. The illustra- 
tions with which the book teems are exceptionally good, many 
of them reproductions of the greatest painters of the Italian and 
Spanish schools. Though not an expensive book, it is all it 
claims to be, a veritable edition de luxe. 





3.—THE SPIRITUAL LIFE.* 


This is a new edition of an excellent spiritual book written 
about two hundred years ago, and probably but little known to 
modern readers. It is arranged on a much more scientific plan 
than is usual in works of this kind, being almost in the form of 
a text-book; and contains a great amount in a small space, each 
point being very clearly and concisely treated. It is eminently 
practical, either for the personal use of the reader or for the 
direction of others; and on account of its arrangement, clear 
and careful statement, and numerous points capable of great de- 
velopment, would be found, if we are not mistaken, very useful 
to preachers in sermons and conferences. It is a book very 
well worth any one’s money, though at present, of course, specially 
useful to the clergy; and it certainly seems to be one which 
should be translated into the vernacular. 


4.—CATHOLIC YEAR-BOOKS.t 


Both of these Catholic year-books are, as usual, exceedingly 
meritorious, not only in the excellence and amount of reading 
they offer for a very small sum of money, but in the illustrations 
that occur on almost their every page. Both the Aznual and 
the Home Almanac give much space to the great Catholic who 
discovered our country, and to whom honor will be done during 
the coming year of 1892. The Annual appears in a new and 
handsome cover with the arms of Columbus in colors. It opens 
with an appreciative but too-meagre sketch—with portrait—of the 
late George V. Hecker, so long identified with the Catholic Pub- 
lication Society, and to whose character as a Catholic, a philan- 
thropist, and a business man Rev. Walter Elliott pays high tribute 
in his Life of Father Hecker. A brilliant article on Columbus 

*Cursus Vite Spiritualis. Auctore R. P. D. Carolo Joseph Morotio, Congregationis S. 
Bernardi Ordinis Cisterciensis Monacho, Theologo et Concionatore. Editio Nova a Sacer- 
dote Congr. SS. Redemptoris adornata. Ratisbonz: Pustet. 

+ The Illustrated Catholic Family Annual, 1892. New York: The Catholic Publication 


Society Co.—T7he Catholic Home Almanac, 1892. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger 
Brothers. 
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from the pen of Mr. John A. Mooney, fittingly illustrated by 
engravings from original designs made by a well-known sculptor, 
is followed by a number of interesting articles—notably the 
sketches of Mrs. Craven and Ludwig Windthorst—and several . 


fine portraits. 


5.—SCRIPTURAL RESEARCHES.* 


The author of this book appears for the first time on the 
scene of Scriptural researches. Not only has he aimed high, a 
feature not uncommon among young authors, but he has carried 
out pretty successfully his bold enterprise, and for this we may 
give him credit. 

Our readers know that Biblical scholars base all their text- 
ual investigations on the Masoretic text, of which the most 


‘recent and best edition is due to S. Baer. Now, this text does 


not always satisfy our modern critics, some of whom deal very 
freely indeed with the work of the Masorah. Though Dr. Eu- 
ringer does not side altogether with the latter, he thinks that 
many a hypercritical scholar exceeds all bounds; and it is with 
a view towards putting an end to such abuses that he has un- 
dertaken to investigate what changes in the Masoretic texts are 
in conformity with the rules of a sound and thorough scientific 
criticism. 

The work of Dr. Euringer consists of two parts, an introduc- 
tory part and the bulk of the work itself. In the introductory 
part the young author exposes the method he will follow to 
check the Masoretic readings. It is very good indeed. All that 
he says there about the choice of the rabbinical works anterior 
to the establishment of the text by the Masorites, and of the 
editions of the Greek, Coptic, Syriac, and Hieronymian versions, 
before they had begun to be altered, is certainly very clearly 
and neatly said, and shows a great deal of prudence and tact. 
The second part, the most important, contains the textual study 
of every single passage of the Koheleth that looks suspicious. 
The result of this patient investigation is by no means to be 
despised ; over thirty corrections are proposed as certain. Time 
and space do not allow us to study here even a few of these 
cases, yet we think it no rash judgment to say that they must 
be a very valuable contribution to the textual criticism of the 
Koheleth ; and even, indirectly at least, of the whole Masoretic 


* Der Masorahtext des Koheleth-kritisch untersucht von Sebastian LEuringer, priester 
der Dibcese Augsburg. Leipzig. 
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work. For we sincerely hope that other scholars will strike into 
the path opened by Dr. Euringer, and do for the other books of 
the Bible what he has done for the Koheleth. 

At the close of his book Dr. Euringer gives us a list of the 
three hundred quotations from the Koheleth he has found in the 
rabbinical works before the seventh century. This patient and 
conscientious labor would be, by itself, enough to entitle the au- 
thor to our admiration. 

And now, to conclude, we cannot help making one criticism. 
The chapter about the so-called Bickell Hypothesis is a mere di- 
gression, since the author does not take any account of it in his 
investigations. The author had best not have inserted it in 
the course of his work between the introductory part and the 
chief part. It breaks all the harmony of the book and, above 
all, gives dissatisfaction to the reader, who feels badly disap- 
pointed when all of a sudden Dr. Euringer declares that he does 
not intend to confute by the facts the theory of the learned 
professor of Innspriick. And yet this was not unnecessary, for 
we must say that the arguments by which the author tries to 
show that his adversary’s hypothesis is contrary to dogma, and 
to probability, do not seem to us sufficient to prove his asser- 
tion; and this opinion is supported by the authority of some 
very competent scholars who have examined carefully the work 
of Dr. Euringer. 


6.—DIDON’S LIFE OF CHRIST.* 


If any life of our Divine Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ can 
be satisfactory ‘to the Christian world at large this one certainly 
ought to be, for it is the latest and greatest effort of the pen of 
man to portray the life and character of the Incarnate Son of 
God. But no life of Christ can be altogether satisfactory, for no 
human pen can possibly portray the divine character of Jesus 
Christ ; the inspired penmen of the Gospels have alone been able 
to do that. Short of this, Pére Didon has, in our opinion, attained 
the highest measure of success in his great work, and he will im- 
mediately take his place in the very front rank of the biographers of 
the Saviour of Mankind. The sensation created by this work in 
France, where so many admirable lives of Christ have been 

* Jesus Christ: Our Saviour’s Person, Mission, and Spirit. From the French of the 


Rev. Father Didon, O.P. Introduction by His Eminence James Cardinal Gibbons. Two 
volumes, illustrated. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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written in recent years, is the best evidence of its conspicuous 
excellence. And when it becomes generally known in its Eng- 
lish dress we look for a like appreciation of the book in this 
country. 

We shall not now attempt any analysis of this voluminous 
work, as we hope to give it an extended notice in a future issue; 
but we feel that no time should be lost in bringing it to the no- 
tice of the public, and in thanking the publishers for their splen- 
did enterprise and the noble service they have rendered to the 
cause of Christianity by bringing out such a grand edition of this 
truly great work. 


7.—LADY JANE.* 


Louisiana is not so far behind the other Southern States in 
the quantity and quality of the literature she produces as is some- 
times supposed. She has given us, among many others, Gayarré, 
Lafcadio Hearn, Grace King, Cable, Mrs. Marion Baker, Audu- 
bon, and Constant Beauvais; and now she has given to us one 
of the most charming books ever written for youth, a story that 
is among the very, very few that are as interesting to readers 
beyond their teens as to those of fewer years. 

Mrs. Jamison has been rather unfortunate in the title she 
has selected for her story. It is a title apt to bring up thoughts 
of Little Lord Fauntleroy, a story vastly inferior to Lady Jane 
in plot, delineation of character, local color, and_ interest. 
Fauntleroy is sentimental, theatrical, impossible. In the drama- 
tized story a little girl is found best suited for the part of Faunt- 
leroy. In the story Fauntleroy is a little girl in boy’s clothes. 

Lady Jane, though not the best-drawn character in the book 
to which she gives the title, is not sentimental, is quite possible 
and lovable. She is good, but she does not spout Scripture; nor 
does she meditate on her own excellence, and lament the deprav- 
ity of others, albeit she has reason to do the last for a number 
of persons with whom she is obliged to associate herself. 

The scene of the story is laid in New Orleans, that alone of 
American cities has preserved all the romance of its earlier days 
in the titles of its streets. Though the story gives no description 
of places beyond a word and a hint, save in the beautiful and 
truthful picture of the Teche country, the reader becomes well 
acquainted with the city. He is made to feel the picturesqueness 


* Lady Jane. By Mrs. C. V. Jamison. New York: The Century Co. 
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of the French quarter; the oddly-shaped roofs and tiles of the 
houses ; the quaint gardens, and the fruits and flowers that grow 
therein—fruits and flowers strange to Northern senses, but not 
stranger than are their names. He is taken to the street called 
“Good Children” (Rue des Bons Enfants); the home of Pepsie, 
the Bon Praline, and Mr. Gex; and to where come the villains 
of the story, Mme. Jozain and her son Adraste, with poor Lady 
Jane caught in their toils. He is shown the Esplanade, the street 
of gardens, and the only less beautiful St. Charles Avenue, where 
the good Mme. Lanier has her first glimpse of Lady Jane, who 
is fleeing from the wicked Mme. Jozain. To the Rue Royale, 
that has echoed the tramp of the royal troops of Louis the 
well-beloved, afterwards the “well-detested”; and of those of 
strife in the years of bayonet rule. From the balconies of its 
houses noble creole maids looked on the passing of the “Grand 
Marquis,” the chevaliers and counts of the French and Spanish 
régimes; and from them their daughters applauded the creole 
troops as they marched by in 1861, and not two years after 
looked in discontent and scorn at the soldiers of the Union. oc- 
cupation. It is to this Rue Royale, Mlle. d’Hautreve, who has 
an ancestry with names and titles of a rolling sound that keep 
her poor, comes in ill days to sell her pitiable woolly ducks and 
birds at one of the many shops of curios. And it is here, in 
this street, that Mme. Jozain squanders stolen money to make a 
show before the honest Paichoux, whom she meets at the Bon 
Marché, the shop that contains something of everything under 
the sun. 

The great French Opera House, dear to Mr. Gex, ex-professor 
of dancing to the noblesse and the rich, and teacher of that fine 
art to Lady Jane, who is neither of the noblesse nor rich, is on 
the Rue Bourbon. And it is there Madelon (Bon Praline) sells 
her sugared pecans and pralines close by, perhaps, the house 
where dwelt the “lady of the silver veil,” whose often-told story 
has yet to be written. And after he has been shown -the Christ- 
mas’ and New Year’s festivities, the reader is taken to Canal 
Street for the gorgeous carnival, the Mardi Gras, that carries you 
back to centuries that are dead and forgotten except in New 
Orleans. And here it is that Tite Souris and Tiburce Paichoux 
lose Lady Jane, and here she has battle with the little ruffian 
who would unmask her. She would have fared badly had it not 
been for the gallant rescue by Mr. Gex, who smoothed her 
ruffled plumage and carried her off to “one very fine little 
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dinner”; and it was at the carnival that Lady Jane almost at- 
tracted the attention of the boy Arthur Maynard, who had given 
to her the blue heron, her constant friend and companion till it 
was sold by the wicked Mme. Jozain. 

These scenes and places and events are presented Al the 
author in a manner to satisfy her younger readers with her 
brevity of description, but at the same time with so much clear- 
ness that the experienced unconsciously enlarge her pictures 
with their imaginations. 

The writer of this notice does not purpose to spoil the 
interest of those who intend to read Lady Jane by narrating its 
plot. He will but permit himself to say that it has one, a 
good one, and unusually well wrought out. The manner and 
means by which the punishment of Mme. Jozain is brought 
about are terribly just and perfectly natural, though entirely 
unexpected. And it is in strokes like this, and in her strong 
delineation of character and places, that Mrs. Jamison shows 
capabilities of powerful work in the higher fiction. 

The only character in the book who is open to legitimate 
criticism is Mr. Chetwynd, of whom this much may be said with 
justice: that, fortunately, he comes in only at the tail end of 
the story: He is essentially wooden, and nothing the author 
might have written about him could have made him interesting. 
Pepsie, whom all will love who come to know her, the writer 
feels sure, makes a big joke of her finding out things by her 
cards. She is too good a Catholic to be superstitious. And 
that is another charm of the story of Lady Jane. It is Catholic 
without our holy religion, which beautifies all persons, places, and 
things that it touches, being anywhere obtruded. There is one 
character in the story that all will be glad to find there—“ Mar- 
garet of New Orleans,” “Saint Margaret,” “The Mother of the 
motherless,” “ The Lover of God's little ones,” to mention a por- 
tion of the litany of sweet titles given the humble, unlettered 
woman who built up fortunes that she might lavish them on the 
homeless orphan. 

The book is elegantly gotten up, and illustrated as only the 
Century Company illustrates. The incorrectness of the repre- 
sentation of what is a truly noble monument to “ Margaret” is 
however, open to serious objection. It is needless, after what 
has been written, to say that the story of Lady /ane is.warmly 
recommended to parents and others in search of a book for 
their young people. 
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8.—THE BEING OF GOD.* 

All believers in God and the Trinity will find much to ap- 
prove and admire in these Lectures. Their doctrine is for the 
most part in accordance with Catholic faith and theology, and 
the teaching of the best and most orthodox divines of the 
Church of England. The author does not belong to any one of 
the principal divisions of Protestant writers on theological sub- 
jects, as these have existed in the past. He appears to follow a 
certain new direction in which Maurice and Mulford are leaders, 
and having in some respects the same trend with the progres- 
sive orthodoxy of Andover. The lectures show, consequently, 
certain peculiarities which distinguish them from the ordinary 
treatises of Anglican divines on the primary articles of the 
Creed; and they give hints of other differences in philosophy 
and fundamental theology which are not clearly expressed. 
There is a good share of originality in the author’s presentation 
of his views and arguments, and a certain quality of style which 
adds liveliness and charm to the treatment of abstruse topics. 
That part of Lecture III. which treats of the ontological argu- 
ment for the existence of God is, in our opinion, an admirable 
re-statement and vindication of the famous thesis a priori of. St. 
Anselm. A criticism of those views and arguments of the author 
which are peculiar to his specific theory or individual view of 
the nature and method of revelation, and of other topics con- 
tained in the lectures, would require much time and space. 
Naturally, the chief interest and principal circulation of the lec- 
tures will be confined to the religious circle in which the author 
belongs. Leaving to his own confréres the task of appreciating 
and criticising more thoroughly his able and well-written work, 
we conclude with the expression of our belief that it will prove 
to be extremely useful to those who have any tendencies toward 
agnosticism or pantheism, and to earnest-minded, devout Unita- 
rians who are dissatisfied with their cold, abstract Theism. 


9.—CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY PAMPHLETS.t+ 


Matters of doctrine which are in heated controversy can 


* The Being of God as Unity and Trinity. By P. H. Steenstra, D.D., Professor in 
the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 

+ Miracles. By the Rev. John Gmeiner. St. Paul: The Catholic Truth Society of 
America, 
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scarcely be treated exhaustively in a pamphlet of a few pages, 
but they may be treated in an original manner and in a pleas- 
ing style, calculated to draw the attention of those outside the 
fold. And it is but simple justice to remark of the pamphlets 
we have seen of the Catholic Truth Society of America, that 
they exhibit much originality of expression, and that they are 
most pleasant and instructive reading. No one of them more so, 
perhaps not as much so, as that of Father Gmeiner on miracles. 
He shows very clearly what miracles are, what is their use, and 
what a Catholic is bound to believe in their regard, and what 
one is at liberty to consider as at least doubtful. A short essay 
on this exceedingly important topic, such as Father Gmeiner 
has given us, has long been needed, and we hope for its wide 
circulation, not alone among Protestants but Catholics as well. 
There is no one so fully instructed as not to be benefited by 
its perusal. 








THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS RELATING TO READING CIRCLES, LISTS OF BOOKS, 
ETC., SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION, NO. 
415 WEST FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


By special arrangement with Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons 
a liberal discount will be allowed to orders coming through the 
Columbian Reading Union. Lists of books selected from the 
Scribners’ catalogue will be sent to all our members. We urge 
upon them to take advantage of this offer promptly, and to 
bear in mind that the money for books must be sent with the 
order. By conducting business on a strictly cash basis, we can 
secure for our patrons very satisfactory arrangements in the 
purchase of books. To our well-wishers among _ intelligent 
readers we are prepared to give the advantages of long expe- 
rience in the selection of books; we cannot, however, assume 
responsibility for the payment of their bills. 

¥ * * 


For some time the Columbian Reading Union has been 
gathering information from reliable sources concerning the writ- 
ings of M. Imbert de Saint-Amand on the famous women of 
the French court. He is a Catholic author, and has won high 
honors for his excellent work in portraying the chief actors of a 
most memorable epoch of modern history. The events asso- 
ciated with the French Revolution are especially interesting to 
American readers, inasmuch as they led to the discussion of 
problems relating to the welfare of our own Republic. Each 
book of M. Imbert de Saint-Amand has for its nucleus some 
portion of the life of one of the eminent women prominent at 
the French court. Four volumes of the series have been trans- 
lated by Elizabeth Gilbert Martin. Her well-known ability will 
render them very acceptable to Catholic readers. 

The following list of titles shows the general scope of the 
thirteen volumes by M. Imbert de Saint-Amand: 


Three Volumes on Marie Antoinette: Marie Antoinette and 
the End of the Old Régime; Marie Antoinette at the Tuileries ; 
Marie Antoinette and the Downfall of Royalty. Three Vol- 
umes on the Empress Josephine: Citizeness Bonaparte; The Wife 
of the First Consul; The Court of the Empress Josephine. 

VOL. LIV.—30 
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Four Volumes on the Empress Marie Louise: The Happy Days 
of Marie Louise; Marie Louise and the Decadence of the Em- 
pire; Marie Louise and the Invasion of 1814; Marie Louise, the 
Return from Elba, and the Hundred Days. The Period of the 
Restoration: The Youth of the Duchess of Angouléme (in press); 
The Duchess of Angouléme and the Two Restorations (in pre- 
paration); The Duchess of Berry and the Court of Louis 
XVIII. (in preparation). 
* * * 

From Cleveland, Ohio, we received the following report, 

written by one deeply interested in the work of Reading Circles: 





“When we organized last fall we found that, though our 
numbers were few, we would need two circles, as some could 
not attend in the day-time and others could not spare the eve- 
ning. Each circle has its own officers, but there is also a gene- 
ral board, and we have union meetings once in three months to 
report upon the work done in the two circles. The president of 
each circle is, by virtue of office, a vice-president of the general 
board. Our day-circle commenced with the story of Fadiola, 
because that was most easily procured. We spent about three 
months studying the topics that came up in connection with the 
early history of the church. Then, as topics nearer to our time 
possessed more vital interest for us, we voted to take up Matilda 
of Canossa. Our programme for this week is as follows: the 
first five chapters of the book are to be read by each member 
at home; then articles are to be brought in by the different 
members on the following topics (all of which are alluded to in 
the book): investitures; celibacy of the clergy; alchemy and as- 
trology ; the domestic life of the Middle Ages; the education of 
girls at that period; Henry II. of Germany; the Creed of St. 
Athanasius; St. Benedict, Avicenna, Alexander II., and Hugh 
Capet. 

“Of course, we are new in the work and the articles are not 
long; still, every one seems much interested and cheerfully takes 
up the work appointed for her. The programme is prepared by 
a committee, but the president assigns the work. It was decided 
that we should respond to roll-call by quotations from some se- 
lected author, and though I was at first opposed to this plan, I 
must confess that it works well, as we read very carefully in 
order to find something appropriate. The quotations for our 
last meeting were from ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ and we 
were astonished ourselves at the aptness of most of the lines 
that were given. We meet once every two weeks promptly at 
half-past four and adjourn at six. We have made many mistakes 
and stumble often, but we really think that the interest grows at 
each meeting; and with God’s help we believe our work will be 
crowned with success. For years have I wished for something of 
this kind, and most earnestly do I pray God that the efforts of 
the Columbian Reading Union for us all may be blessed. 


“3:6. 50 
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St. Monica’s Reading Circle, of Cleveland, Ohio, has planned 
a very comprehensive outline of study, limited to the thirteenth 
century. It is an evidence of great industry on the part of the 
members, and indicates that they are seriously working for their 
own self-improvement. They have prepared an excellent sum- 
mary of historical topics, which is here given for the benefit .of 
all the Reading Circles, to assist their programme committees : 


THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 








Popes. 
1198-1216—Innocent III. 1276 —— Innocent V. 
1216—1227—Honorius III. 1276 —— Adrian V. 
1227-1241—Gregory IX. 1276-1277—John XX. or XXI. 
1241 Celestine IV. 1277-1280—Nicholas III. 
1243-1254—Innocent IV. 1281-1285—Martin IV. 
1254-1261—Alexander IV. 1285-1287—Honorius IV. 
1261-1264—Urban IV. 1288-1292—Nicholas IV. 
1265-1268—Clement IV. 1294 St. Peter Celestine V. 
1271-1276—Gregory X. 1294-1303—Boniface VIII. 
Sovereigns. 

England: Germany: 
1199-1216—John. 1198-1208—Philip of Suabia and 
1216—-1272—Henry III. Otho IV. 
1272-1307—Edward I. 1208-1215—Otho IV., Alone. 

France: 1215~1250—-Frederick II. 
1180-1223—Philip Augustus. 1250-1254—Conrad IV. 
1223-1226—Louis VIII., the Lion. 1254-1273—Interregnum. 
1226-1270—Louis IX., St. Louis. 1273-1291—Rudolph of Hapsburg. 
1270-1285—Philip III., the Bold. 1292-1298—Adolph of Nassau. 
1285-1314—Philip IV., the Fair. 1298-1 308—A lbert I. 

Saints. 


1170-1221—St. Dominic. 

1189- 1258—St. Peter Nolasco. 

1182-1226—St. Francis of Assisi. 

1195-1231—St. Anthony of Padua. 

1207—1231—St. Elizabeth of Hungary. 

1193-1253—St. Clara, founder of the “ Poor Clares.” 

1221-1274—St. Bonaventura, the “ Seraphic Doctor.” 
1227-1274—St. Thomas Aquinas, the “ Angelic Doctor.” 
1221-1292—St. Gertrude, author of “ Divine Insinuations.” 
1287—St. Mechtilde, author of the “ Book of Spiritual Graces.” 


Noted Men. 
1184-1296—Saadi, Persian poet. 
1214-1294—Roger Bacon, “ Doctor Mirabilis.” 
1240-1 302—Cimabue, painter. 
1213-1294—Andreas Taffi, introduced mosaic painting in Italy. 
—— 1221 (?) Guido of Siena, painter. 
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1180-1236—Giunta Pisano, painter. 
1276-1 336—Giotto, painter, sculptor, and architect. 
1248—Master Gerhard, architect of Cologne Cathedral. 
1318—Erwin de Steinbach, architect of Strasburg Cathedral. 
1265-1321—Dante. 
—— —— Bernard de Morlaix, sacred poet. 
—— —— Thomas of Celano, author of the “ Dies Ire.” 
1308—Jacopone, or Jacobus di Benedictus, author of the “ Stabat Mater.’ 
Adam of St. Victor, sacred poet. 
1245—Alexander of Hales, the “ Irrefragable Doctor.” 
1205-1280—Albertus Magnus, the “‘ Universal Doctor.” 
1266—1308—Duns Scotus, the “ Subtile Doctor.” 
1254—Matthew Paris, English historian. 
1291—Michael Scott, philosopher; supposed magician. 
1236-1315—Raymond Lully, Spanish scientist and missionary to the Saracens. 
1201-1274—Nassir-Eddin, Persian astronomer. 
1254-1324—Marco Polo, Venetian traveller. 
1201-1274—Robert de Sorbonne, founder of Sorbonne College at Paris. 
1150-1228—Stephen Langton, Cardinal and Archbishop of Canterbury. 
1206-1265—Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester. 
1220-1285—Charles of Anjou. 
1231-1266—Manfred, King of Sicily. 
1216—1294—Kublai-Khan, grandson of Genghis-Khan. 
1210-1295—Robert Bruce I.; Robert Bruce II., d. 1304. 
1259-1314—John Baliol. 
1276-1305—Sir William Wallace. 
1240-1287—Adam de la Halle, composer. 


, 


MEMORABLE EVENTS. 


1202—Fifth (sometimes called the Fourth) Crusade—French and Venetians 
under Baldwin, Count of Flanders. 
1217—Crusade of Andrew of Hungary. 
1215-16—Magna Charta. 
1212—Children’s Crusade. 
1268—Pragmatic Sanction. 
1222—The Golden Bull, the basis of Hungarian Liberty. 
1228—Sixth Crusade, under Frederick II. of Germany. 
1239—The Kingdom of Granada founded. 
1248—Seventh Crusade, under St. Louis, King of France. 
1250—The Mamelukes masters of Egypt. 
1250—The invention of gunpowder. 
1261—The end of the Latin Empire of the East, 
1270—Eighth Crusade; Death of St. Louis. 
1282—The Conquest of Wales. 
Swiss Confederation. 
1215-29—French Inquisitions. , 
Minstrels, Minnesingers, and Troubadours. 
The Romances of “ King Arthur,” “The Holy Grail,” “Guy of War- 
wick,” “ Tristan and Iseulte,’’ “ Merlin,” etc. 
The “Golden Legend” of Jacobus de Voragine, Archbishop of Genoa. 
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1210—Nibelungenlied, the German Iliad. 
Mysteries and Miracle Plays. 
The Feast of Fools and Asses, 

1231—Translation of the Almagest. 

1252—The Alphonsine Tables. 
Foundation of Universities—Paris (1206), Toulouse (1228), Bologna 
(1200), Padua (1222), Salamanca (1240), Lisbon (1290), Cambridge 
(1257), Oxford (1249). 

1243—Hanseatic League. 

1265—First regular Parliament in England. 
Persecutions of the Jews. 

1282—Sicilian Vespers, Massacre of the French in Sicily. 
Flagellants in Italy. 
Beguines and Beghards. 

1223—Indulgence of the Portiuncula (August 2). 

1291—House of Loretto. 

1246—The Festival of Corpus Christi instituted by Robert, Bishop of Liége. 
The introduction of the Rosary by the Dominican Friars. 

1228, 1292—Mission in China by John of Monte-Corvino. 


* * * 


After reading the above list of historical topics some of our 
learned Catholic brethren, who have had leisure to read all that 
has been written on the thirteenth century, could do a most 
useful service to our movement by jotting down some of the 
best books in English on that much-maligned period of history. 
For obvious reasons the list of books to be recommended should 
not be in a foreign language, but be chosen to meet the wants 
of the general reader. Will any one arrange and send to the 
Columbian Reading Union such a list for the thirteenth century, 
or for other epochs of history ? 

* * * 


In the supplementary notes furnished to members of the 
National Home Reading Union of Great Britain we find these 
statements from a non-Catholic source on the same period: “ By 
one high authority the thirteenth century is regarded as the 
greatest age which the world has ever seen. Strange as this 
view may seem to many, there are not wanting many evidences 
in its favor. The Papacy, that great institution whose influence 
over men has been second only to that of the Roman Empire— 
if indeed it be second—was in the thirteenth century at the 
very summit of its power. Wielded by the man who was at 
once the most far-sighted statesman, the most skilful diplomatist, 
and the most unyielding combatant of. his time, the authority of 
Rome was bounded by little but the conscience and foresight of 
Pope Innocent III. Not only was the Papacy in so advanta- 
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geous a position; the church as a spiritual agency was reformed 
and revivified by two of the most single-hearted and devoted of 
all the world’s heroes. The Friar Preachers and the Friar 
Minorites were glorious, and the debt of society to them is 
nearly as great as that of religion. Of their two founders, per- 
haps St. Dominic is the stronger man and St. Francis of Assisi 
the more fascinating character.” 

“ But great as was the work of the church in the province of 
morals, it was still greater in that of thought; for to this age 
are due the gigantic labors of the great schoolmen. St. Thomas 
of Aquinas, Duns Scotus, Bonaventura, were probably among 
the greatest intellects who ever devoted themselves to the study 
of truth—far superior in clearness of head and power of cogent 
reasoning to many of the modern writers who sneer at their 
works without having read them. By them Catholic theology 
was moulded in the forms of the Aristotelian philosophy, and 
given an argumentative basis which is not even yet regarded as 
obsolete (witness the new edition of the works of St. Thomas 
Aquinas carried out at the bidding and under the auspices of 
the present Pope). Not only does the Catholic Church owe so 
much to these men; the universities of Europe, and especially 
Paris, were perhaps never before or since in so flourishing a 
condition. Founded they were not by the doctors of the 
schools, illustrated by them they most assuredly were, their in- 
fluence multiplied a thousandfold, and their hold on society and 
all who aimed at being educated vastly strengthened; in that 
age, too, the universities were the haunts of dondé-fide students, 
and not the happy hunting grounds of the indolent.” 

* * * 


Reading Circles will do profitable work for their members by 
gathering choice quotations from Catholic writers of the thir- 
teenth century. They will bear comparison with the best pro- 
ductions of modern authors. On many important subjects they 
have brought to bear all the knowledge that could be gathered 
from the ancient world. As they never saw the wonders of 
nature revealed by the microscope and the telescope, they could 
not give final decisions on many problems of science. 


M. 
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WITH THE PUBLISHER. 


WITH the hearty greeting that the Publisher sends to the 
thousands of his readers—and he feels towards them all as a 
brother, and feels it most at Christmas-tide—he wishes to sug- 
gest that there could be few more appropriate presents for a 
friend than a year’s subscription to the magazine. He won't 
speak of the cost as an element in favor of such a choice, for 
the price never yet made a Present valuable. The value of a 
present to a friend is in the proportion it bears of yourself; it 
reflects your own taste and judgment, and at the same time is, 
in a refined way, your measure of his taste and appreciation. 
The ideal present has then, apart from anything so sordid as 
price, a double value, and it is in no unworthy spirit of boast- 
fulness that the Publisher suggests THE CATHOLIC WORLD as 
possessing those qualities which render a present valuable. You 
could not easily find a more becoming medium to express your- 
self, and you would pay a delicate compliment to your friend’s 
intelligence and good taste. You do not require proof of this, 
for each number of the magazine witnesses its truth. 


And for your friend you could not open the pages of the 
magazine to him at a more opportune time than with the com- 
ing issue. We have already announced for the year 1892 a 
series of articles of interest touching the fourth centenary of the 
discovery of America, and it gives us much pleasure to announce 
that the January issue will contain a generous instalment of 
these articles from Aubrey de Vere, Col. Richard Malcolm 
Johnson, and Father Louis Dutto, who will furnish for the first 
time, we believe, an accurate key to the chronology of Colum- 
bus. 





»~ — 
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But there is still another reason that urges THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD on your consideration as an appropriate present. It 
will give you an opportunity of doing some missionary work for 
the Apostolate of the Press; it gives’ you an opportunity, and 
with those who have the courage of conviction this means much. 
You know as well as the Publisher—for he has never allowed 
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an opportunity to pass in which he has not insisted strongly on 
this feature of the magazine—you know that the cause of Truth 
through the printed word is the cause that made THE CATHO- 
LIC WORLD; you know that you are doing more than deriving 
mere personal benefit from the magazine; you are one of the 
many—and they should be many more—who are serving this 
cause, are partakers of its spirit, reflectors of its zeal and 
sharers in its rewards, its consolations, and it may even be that 
your support of it makes you a sharer in its trials and brings 
some self-denial. It is your work, you are very materially iden- 
tified with it, for without your support it could not in the ordi- 
nary course of things exist. 
scieaastsileblhdmniaiion 

But it exists and has existed for twenty-eight years. It has 
served the cause of Truth throughout this period without a bit 
of financial backing, and for twenty-three years did not even 
solicit the patronage of advertisers as a help to its support. 
From a commercial point of view, especially when one considers 
the great expense involved in publication, it was an impossi- 
bility. So it would be, were it a commercial enterprise. But it 
was founded in another spirit and for other ends, and under God 
it has achieved and will achieve the purposes of its founder. 
It rests with our readers—and the Publisher has said this times 
without number—it rests with our readers to propagate that 
spirit, and to widen the knowledge of its purpose to serve the 
Truth through Printer’s Ink. 


> 
> 





And the Publisher would refer to your serious attention the 
article in this issue which tells of the proposed Convention in 
behalf of the Apostolate of the Press. He would ask a careful 
reading of the article, especially as it points the way to so many 
avenues of endeavor and opportunity in that work which must 
enlist our loyalty and every sentiment of charity and zeal in be- 
half of those who still look for the light. More than this, the 
Publisher trusts that a very large percentage of his readers will 
see their way to a participation in the work of the Convention, 
even though it demand some sacrifice—the Truth is worth that 
and more. 


»~ 
e 





The Publisher begs in conclusion to remind his readers that 
The Life of Father Hecker, which was published in serial form in 
the pages of the magazine, is now issued in bound form by the 
Columbus Press for $1.50 net, postage free. 
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Some of our readers have not learned the welcome news 
that a short time before his death William Gifford Palgrave was 
reconciled to the church. He was a brilliant scholar, a profound 
Orientalist, and, as his unfinished Vision of Life bears testimony, 
a poet of high rank. He resigned his commission in the British 
army to become a Jesuit. He studied at Rome, labored as a 
missionary in India, Syria, and Palestine, preaching and writing 
in Arabic, and had a perfect knowledge of the Mohammedan 
East. Because of the Druse persecution his mission was aban- 
doned, and he then began his great travels through hitherto un- 
explored parts of Arabia. He apostatized and entered the 
British diplomatic service, and as consul was the representative 
of his government at various places in both hemispheres. His 
varied and adventurous life came to a close in Uruguay, where, 
as has been said above, by the great mercy of God he received 
the grace that led him to a reconciliation with the church. His 
experience of life was such that, viewed especially in the light of 
the event that preceded its close, it must ever be a cause for 
regret that his Vzszon was left unfinished at his death. In the 
opinion of a recent writer in Zhe Academy, “ English literature 
has seldom suffered a loss so painful and pathetic as by the in- 
completion of this wonderful book. Palgrave summing up in 
one great poem the experiences of a unique and various life, and 
dying before he could accomplish it, commands our truest com- 
passion.” 

Miss Eliza Allen Starr has issued from St. Joseph’s Cot- 
tage, 299 Huron Street, Chicago, two new books: Christmas-tide, 
dedicated to the memory of the late James McMasters; and 
an illustrated juvenile on birds and flowers entitled What We 
See. 





aie 
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Mr. John Hodges, of London, will soon publish an English 
translation of Dr. Pastor’s History of the Popes from the Close of the 
Middle Ages. It is to be prefaced by a short introduction from 
the pen of Cardinal Manning. 


A Dictinary of Irish Poets is in preparation by Mr. D. J. 
O'Donoghue. It will include biographical as well as bibliograph- 
ical particulars and the first of its three parts will be issued 
about December 15. 


Mr. W. S. Lilly is preparing for early publication a work on 
Shibboleths. It will deal with the catchwords of the day, repre- 
senting the most conspicuous phases of current opinion on sub- 
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jects of social and political interest. Its seven chapters will treat 
of Progress, Liberty, Public Opinion, The People, Education, 
Supply and Demand, and Woman’s Rights. 


Something of an eccentricity in periodical literature will be 
the projected magazine entitled Pitman’s Shorthand Weekly. It 
will be entirely written in shorthand, and if designed with a view 
to give one facility in reading his “notes” can have of itself but 
little value with the already abundant examples furnished for 
such exercise in the standard text-booxs. But “of books there 
is no end.” 

A beautiful Christmas book for children is published by 
Macmillan & Co., and is called Tennyson for the Young. It has 
an introduction and is annotated by Canon Ainger. It is sur- 
prising to find how much of Tennyson’s finest and most thought- 
ful verse is suitable to those whose acquaintance with literature 
is as yet of the slightest. The selection includes lyrics, Arthu- 
rian poems, cantos from /z Memoriam, . narrative poems, and 
ballads. 

A novel feature that obtains in three of the public libraries 
of London is the issue of music for home use. The music em- 
braces the principal operas, oratorios, and cantatas, as well as col- 
lections of songs and classical piano-forte playing. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons announce an “American History Series” 
in epochs. Prof. G. P. Fisher, of Yale, is to treat of discovery and 
colonization; Prof. W. M. Sloane, of Princeton, of the French Wars 
and the Revolution; President F. A. Walker, Boston Institute 
of Technology, of the Constitution and national consolidation ; 
and Prof. J. W. Burgess, of Columbia, of the period from the 
peace of 1815 to the end of Reconstruction. 

Art and Criticism, a collection of studies and monographs. by 
Theodore Child, is the title of a fine volume just published by 
Harper & Brothers. It is enriched with numerous illustrations, 
many of these being reproductions of famous paintings by Euro- 
pean artists. The same firm has published a new and elaborately 
illustrated edition of Ben-Hur. They also announce Studies in 
Chaucer by Prof. T. R. Lounsbury, a work which, discusses almost 
every problem of the poet’s life and writings; and English Words 
by Prof. Charles J. Johnson, Trinity College, Hartford. This 
book embraces an elementary study of derivations and includes a 
discussion of the literary value of words, so that, besides the 
value it will have as a text-book, it will be of interest to all 
who seek to acquire correctness of diction. 
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The Catholic Publication Society Co. has just published : 


Life of St. Francis di Geronimo, SJ. By A. M. Clarke. 
(New volume Quarterly Series.) 

The Chasuble. By Father Lockhart, B.A. Oxon. 

The Gospel History. Abridged from the New Testament 
Narrative. By Provost Wenham. Illustrated. 

A Visit to the Catacombs. By Provost Northcote, D.D. New 
and cheaper edition. 

The Maid of Orleans. Her Life and Mission, from original 
documents. By F. M. Wyndham, M.A. With Preface 
by Cardinal Manning. 

The Autobiography of Archbishop Ullathorne. With selections 
from his letters. By Augusta Theodosia Drane. 


The same firm announces: 


Text-books on Mental Philosophy and Logic. By Rev. Charles 
Coppens, S.J. (To be ready on January 1.) 

The Wisdom and Wit of Blessed Thomas More. Edited, 
with introduction, by Rev. T. E. Bridgett, C.SS.R. 

Peter; or, The Power of a Good Education. By Dom Bosco. 
Translated by Lady Martin. 


Benziger Brothers’ new publications are: 


The Good Christian. Vols. vii.—viii. of Hunolt’s Sermons. 
Two volumes. Eight volumes have now been published 
of Father Hunolt’s Sermons; vols. ix.-x., The Christian's 
Last End, are in press, and vols. xi—xii., Zhe Christian’s 
Model, which completes the work, are being translated. 


Catholic Home Almanac, 1892. 


They have in preparation: 
On Christian Art. By Edith Healy. With an Introduction 
by Right Rev. John L. Spalding, D.D. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE GOOD CHRISTIAN; or, Sermons on the Chief Christian Virtues. By the 
Rev. Francis Hunolt,S.J. Translated by the Rev. J. Allen, D.D. New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Bros. 

IL10s ET ILIADE. Par Gaston Sortair, S.J. Paris: Emile Bouillon. 

MEXICO. Washington: Bureau ofthe American Republics. 

JESUS, THE CARPENTER OF NAZARETH. ByalLayman. New York: Char- 
les Scribner’s Sons. 

PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By John Bunyan. 
Library. 

Across Russia. By Charles Augustus Stoddard. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

INFORMATION READER, No. 2. By H. Warren Clifford, S.D. Boston: School 
Supply Co. 

ON A TASTE FOR GOOD READING. 
more: John Murphy & Co. 

AN EXPOSITION OF THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL, AND OF THE CATHOLIC 
EPISTLES. By the Most Rev. John MacEvilly, D.D., Archbishop of Tuam. 
Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son; New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger 
Brothers. 

LIFE OF ST. FRANCIS DI GERONIMO, OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. By A. 
M. Clarke. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 

WHAT IS REALITY? By Francis Howe Johnson. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

ST. BENEDICT’S CATECHISM. Approved by L. M., O.S.B., Bishop of Leaven- 
worth. Leavenworth: Ketcheson & Reeves. 

BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS FOR CHRISTIAN MOTHERS. 
Fr. Pustet & Co. 

THE STORY OF THE CHILDHOOD AND PASSION OF THE LORD JESUS THE SaA- 
VIOUR. Printed with an Alfabet of 45 Letters. By John M. Kliih. Chica- 
go: J. M. Kliih. 

HELP FOR THE POOR SOULS IN PURGATORY. By Joseph Ackermann. Edited 
by F. B. Luebbermann. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Bros. 
NATURE AND MAN IN AMERICA. By N.S. Shaler. New York: Charles Scrib- 

ner’s Sons. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ARCHBISHOP ULLATHORNE. London: Burns & 
Oates; New York: The Catholic Publication Society. 

MEMORIAL VOLUME OF THE CENTENARY OF ST. MARY'S SEMINARY OF ST. 
SULPICE, BALTIMORE, Md. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 


Springfield: Farm and Fireside 


By Frederick William Faber, D.D. Balti- 


New York, Cincinnati: 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CARROLL INSTITUTE. Washington: Church News 
Publishing Co. 

THE CONSERVATIVE POWER OF CATHOLICITY. 
Paul: Catholic Truth Society. 

TRAP-SIPHONAGE AND TRAP-SEAL PROTECTION. 
Concord: Republican Press. 

ADDRESS OF RT. REV. J. L. SPALDING, D.D., BISHOP OF PEORIA. Delivered 
at the Dedication of St. Bede’s College, Peru, Ill., Oct. 12, 1891. St. Vincent’s 


Abbey Print. 


By Condé B. Pallen. St. 


By Prof. J. B. Denton. 








